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Savings Deposits 
- Saidto Be Higher 
In ‘Hard Times’ 

Richmond Réserve Bank 
Bases Conclusion on Ex- 
amination. of ‘Group of 


Banks Over 10 Years 
Trend Is Analyzed 


By Federal Agency) 


Reserve Board Information Re- 
veals Savings Probably ‘Take 
Other Forms Than Time De- 
posits in Banks 


Richmond, Va., Sept. 4.—Savings | 
deposits increase at a more rapid) 
rate during periods of relatively | 


high unemployment than in more 
prosperous periods, it is asserted in 
the monthly review- of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond. The 
statement is based upon an examina- 
tion of monthly deposit figures re- 
ported by the 12 mutual savings 
banks in Baltimore over a 10-year 
period. 

While the deposits in these 12 
banks declined slightly during July, 


they rose during the first seven | 


months of the year some $5,500,000, 


compared with an increase of only | 
$1,300,000 for the same period in| 


1929. 


It is not unusual for time and savings | 
eriods of | 


deposits to increase during 
depression, it was stated orally at the 
offices of ‘the Federal Reserve Board, 


vi information was| m passag 
where the following, into }ment providing disability allowance, at 


made available. 
Time Deposits Shown 

Time deposits of all member banks 
as of May, 1930, the latest figures on 
hand, aggregated $13,584,000 ,000, 
whereas in May, 1929, the total was $13,- 
302,000,000, an increase of $282,000,000 
during a period the latter months of 
which at least showed a falling off in 
business activity. Time deposits of mem- 
ber banks arenot all jf the. savings: 
class, but a portion of them are. 

Statistics on savings alone are not 
gathered comprehensively by the Reserve 
Board, but the figures are compiled by 
the Savings Bank Division of the Amer- 
jean Bankers Association, and some of 
the savings banks associations. 

There is continuously a certain amount 
of shifting of funds back‘and forth be- 
tween demand and time deposit accounts. 
It is perhaps only natural that im times 
of iessened business activity, when there 
is small commercial demand for funds, 
and people are spending with caution, 
money accumulating in checking  ac- 
‘counts will be transférred to the savings 
accounts, .This is particularly true at 
a time when there exists a reluctance 
to enter the stock market and buy secur- 
ities. The funds that would normally be 
turned in that direction go into savings. 

* Need of Saving 

Many individuals and families, of 
course, in times of unemployment, are 
forced to draw upon savings, and this 
tends to deplete the total, but others 
may have to cash in on securities held, 
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Use of Transoceanic 
Telephone Increases 


British Statistics Show Rapid | 
Growth in Calls 


Increasing use of the transatlantic 
telephone is shown in a British report 
received by the communications section 
of the Department of Commerce, it was 
announced Sept. 4. 

The Department’s announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Rapid growth in the use of the fter- 
national telephone services between Eng- 
land and America as well as with the 
rest of Europe and with Australia is 
shown by the latest British statistics, 

Telephone calls between Great Britain 
and America. numbered 546 in April, 
1930; 676 in May, and 641 in June, acx 
cording t6 a recent statement of the 
British postmaster general. The average 
chatanelda Wration for each of these 
calls was 64% minutes. : : 

The total for all British outgoing and 
international telephone calls during 1929 
was 1,098,981 as compared with 887,290 
ealls in the previous year. 5 

Maximum calls on the ‘transatlantic 
telephone for one day during 1929 num- 
bered 140, of which 81 were to America 
and 59 from America, : 

British authorities claim that communi- 
cation has been established with 90 per 
cent of the telephone-using peoples of 
the world. According to the latest fig- 
ures the average number of weekly calls 
to and from Australia is 47. 


New Jersey Lets Contract 
- For ‘World’s Widest Road’ 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Sept. 4. 


Contracts for the paving of “the wid- 
est improved: road in the world” have just 
been awarded by the New Jersey High- 
way Commission. The contracts call for 
the construction of nine-tenths of a mile: 
of a roadway 350 feet wide with accom- 
modations for 36, lanes of traffic, accord- 
ing to announcement by the Commission. 
mithe roadway is the approach to the 
new Hudson River bridge plaza and the 
: cost of construction is to be $1,547,418. 

‘ A Fes wantrect was awarded to George M. 
~% Brewster & Son, Inc., of Bogota. 


|the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 


Copyright 1930 by The United 


States Daily Publishing Corporation 


Prohibition Funds 
| Are Apportioned 


a | 
| 
| 

; 


| More Than Seven Million Dol- 
| lars Divided for Use in 
Twelve Districts 

| De ee to 

THE Director of Prohibition, Amos 

W. W. Woodcock, announced orally 
Sept. 4 that ,he had apportioned $7,- 
555,347 of the avaiiable $9,000,000 for 
prohibition enforcement among the 12 
Federal prohibition administrative dis- 
tricts, The remainder of the funds will | 
be used for maintenance of headquar- | 
ters and the special agency corps. 

The sums assigned to the various 
districts by Mr. Woodcock follow: 

First, $438,643; second, $1,087,520; 
| third, $903,952; fourth, $796,030; fifth, 
| $979,859; sixth, - $756,724; seventh, 
$648,898; eighth, $403,983; ninth, $442,- | 
551; tenth, $268,527; eleventh, $434,- 
410, and twelfth, $394,250. 

It is the intention of the Director to 
|, have the stated amounts apportioned 
further by the Prohibition - Adminis- 
trators in the several districts. The 
basis of apportionment used nationally 
included consideration of population 
and area as well as known conditions. 
The same course will be followed by 
the district administrators. | 


Improvement in. Aid 
To Veterans Found 
- In Central Control 





| 
General Hines Asserts at 


Least 156,000 Will Ben-) 
efit From Disability Allow-| 
ance Within Year 


i 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 4.—The Vet-| 
erans’ Administration hopes that within 
a year from the passage of the amend- 


least 156,000 men will have benefited, 


Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, told the 31st 
National Erreampment of the Veterans! 
of Foreign Wars here on Sept. 4. | 

It also is hoped that in even less than 
a year,.the number of men waiting for 
hospitalization in Government hospitals 
will be negligible, he said. Constant 
building will. provide more. than 3,000 ad-| 
ditima® beds within six months, he 
added, and the ‘policy of removing men 
from contract to Government hospitals 
will be followed. 


Points to Advantages 

There are many advantages to the vet- 
erans, Congress, and the Nation in the 
administrative phase of consolidation of 
the Veterans’ Bureau, the Bureau of 
Pensions, and the National Home, the 
Administrator declared, and the pooling 
of the resources will e available 
more feadily the service needed by indi- 
viduals as well as promote the stand- 
ardization of medical’ treatment § and/ 
utilize and adapt the physical facilitien 
of the Government to meet any change 
in hospital population. 

The corisolidation, Gen. Hines stated, | 
is an opportunity for the study and de- 
velopment’ of a soundsnational policy. 
An authorized summary of the address, 
made public by the Veterans’ Adminis-| 
tration, follows in full text: 





Brig. gon: Hines expressed his grati-| 
fication the outlook for improved and 
more uniform service to veterans of all 
wars as a result of the recent consolida- 
en of all agencies engaged in veteran 
relif. 

Gen. Hines explained that the pooling 
of the resources of the Veterans’ Bureau, 
Bureau of Pensions and the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers 
would enable the Administration to make 
more readily available from a_ single 
source the particular service needed by 
each individual, to promote the stand- 
ardization of medical treatment for all 
veterans throughout all field stations, 
and to utilize and adapt the physical 
facilities of the Government to meet any 
change or trend in hospital or dom- 
iciliagy population. 

“T have come before you many times 
previously,”” said General Hines, “to greet 
you and to give you some account of my 
stewardship in behalf, primarily, of 
World War veterans, and it is with gen- 
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Small Currency 
Found to Reduce 
Counterfeiting 


Secret Service Chief Says Dis- 
tinctive Designs Have Dis- 
couraged Attempts to 
Raise Denominations 


Fourteen Months’ Use 
Show Utility of Size 


Mr. Moran Declares That Even 
Unemployment Has. Failed 
To Increase Activities of 
Makers of Spurious Money 


Fourteen months’ use’ of the small- 
sized currency has convinced officials 
of the Department of the Treasury 
that the distinctive designs character- 
izing the new money has “markedly” re- 
duced the number of attempts to coun- 
terfeit the currency by raising the de- 
nomination, according to an oral state- 
ment Sept. 4 by the Chief of the Secret 
Service. W. H. Moran. 

But Mr. Moran feels that not all has 
been accomplished in the way of pre- 
ventive action that is possible because 
of negligence of the money-handling 
Most handlers of money have 
faith in the currency and are careless 
about examining it, he asserted, saying 
at the same time, however, that more 
and more people are becoming acquainted 
with the fact, that the portraits carried 
on the various denominations appear on 
one ‘denomination and on no other. — 

“When all of the people learn, for in- 


l stance, that the portrait of Washington 


appears only on the one-dollar bill,” said 
Chief Moran, “then the Government has 
gained a most important point, because 
it will have the aid in detecting counter- 
feits of every person who receives money. 
It will be a great help. 

“We can say from the-records that 
tHere has been ‘a marked reduction in 
the number of notes raised or attempts 
to raise notes. The new designs have 
resulted in the very minimum of such 
operations. And if the average handler 
of currency would look at the money he 
receives, in change or however received, 
he would sodn:bé ablé to thwart passage 
of counterfeits because we have found 
that more than 90 per cent of the coun- 
terfeits are very bad jobs and easily dis- 
tinguishable.” 

Since the new currency was released 
for circulation on July 10, 1929, Chief 
Moran said, the Secret Service has ob- 
served closely what efforts were made at 
note raising. He was pleased, he said, 
at the results for there had been few 
attempts and those few were so palpably 
bad that the counterfeiters failed quickly 
i> their efforts to pass their product into 
circulation. Their: product was so /ob- 
viously fraudulent that even the inex- 
perienced person would not accept it. 

Counterfeit operations as a whole have 
been no greater in number in ‘the last 
year, despite unemployment, which is 
considered to breed crime of this sort, he 
explained, and addea that the Secret 
Service had been able to suppress opera- 
tions quickly in every instance so that 
little fraudulent currency ever got into 
circulation. 

“We feel,” he said, “that the new cur- 
rency has been of great value to the 
country. from the standpoint of those 
whose duty it is to check such practices. 
So many people are careless about han- 
dling money that an added burden is 
thrown on the Government in preventing 
illegal circulation. 

“The Treasury’s Committee went over 
many different types of paper and stud- 
ied many different methods of treating 
the face#and reverse side to bring about 
a design that, would not permit of repro- 
duction by unskilled hands. The best 
engraving talent obtainable was used in 
making the original drawings and in 
preparing the plans; every conceivable 
factor that would make counterfeiting 
more difficult by developnient of an easily 
recognized currency was embodied in it, 


‘and especial attention was paid to elim- 


inating possibilities of raising the de- 
nominations. The records as regards 
note raising speak for, themselves, be- 
cause the decrease has been noticeable 
from almost the very outset.” 


Dry Period Expected to Curtail 


Purchases in 


Richmond Area 


Full Effects of Drought May ‘Not Be Felt for Some Time, 
Monthly Review. of Business Conditions by 
Federal Reserve Bank States 


ICHMOND, VA,., Sept)4.—The pur- 

chasing power of the agrichitural 
population of the Fifth Federal Re- 
serve District will be considerably 
curtailed as a result of the drought, 
it'is stated in the monthly review 
of,the Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond. The full effects of the drought 
on business may not be felt for some 
time, according to the review. 

Trade continued in smaller volum 
than a year ago for the month jus 
past, with business deyelopments 
mainly ef a seasonal character. 

The summary of business conditions 
in the dstrict follows in full text: 

The outstanding development in the 
Fifth Federal Reserve District in July 
and the first half of/August was the 
record drought in Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and to a lesser de- 
gree in North and South Carolina, 
The full effects of the drought on 
business may not be felt for some 
time, but the reduction in prospective 
yields of nearly all crops accompany- 


ing low prices for agricultural prod- 
ucts will considerably curtail the pur- 
chasing power of, the agricultural 
population. . : 

The forecasts of cotton and tobacco 
yields in the fifth district are higher 
this year than in 1929, due to ma- 
terial gains in the two Carolinas, but 
th@price, situation for both cotton and 
tebacco is very discouraging. The 
larger yields this. season will not 
nearly compensate for the drop in 
prices since last Fall, unless there is 
a marked change for the better later 
in the selling season, of which no 
signs are now apparent. 


Business developments . during the 


* past month were mainly of a seasonal 


nature, but trade continued in smaller 
volume than a year ago. Member 
banks in rural sections slightly in- 
creased their borrowing at the reserve 
bank, due chiefly to the gpening of 
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By Motor Truck 


Modern Facilities Enlisted by 
Up-to-date Thieves on Ranges 
Of Wyoming 


State of Wyoming: 

Cheyenne, Sept. 4. 
ATTLE rustling with the aid of 
modern facilities is going on in 
Wyoming, according to information 
received recently by R. John _ Allen, 
State Law Enforcement Commissioner. 

There is not much stealing of live- 
stock, Mr. Allen said, but distinguish- 
ing innovation is that the rustling is 
done by truck. 

Numerous reports of small numbers 
of cattle disappearing from various 
parts of the range have been received 
both by Commissioner Allen and by 
State livestock organizations. 

Theft by truck, although risky now 
that the procedure has been uncovered, 
would be comparatively safe, once the 
rustlers escaped across the State bor- 
der. In Colorado or Nebraska, Com- 
missioner Allen said, it would not be 
difficult to market the stolen livestock. 

The use of trucks, said Commissioner 
Allen, would also make it difficult for 
livestock examiners to check the cattle 
to determine if ownership were or were 
not legal. 


Scope of Inquiries 
Projected by Tariff 


Commission Outlined 


Production Costs of 84 Com4 
modities Voted for In- 
vestigation Under Tariff 
Act of 1930 


Studies of production costs of 84 com- 
modities, ordered in 35 investigations, 
have been voted by the Tariff Commis- 
sion Since passage of the 1930 arift 
Act, according to an announcement made 
public by the Commission Sept. 4. 


The reason for the difference in num- 
ber of commodities investigated and 
number of investigations ordered lies in 
the fget.that study of several comniod- 
ieee clagses of commodities was spe, 
fied in’ certain orders listed as Tiidividial 
investigations, 
plained. 

All but six investiyations were ordered 
directly in Senate resolutions, it was 
pointed out. Of these six two were or- 
dered under the general powers of the 
Commission in pursuance of Senate reso- 
lutions, two were directed by the Tariff 
Act of 1930, and two were ordered in 
accordance with requests of the House 
Committee. on Ways and Means.’ 

A total of 25 applieations for investi- 
gations. “have been received from private 
individuals or firms, the announcement 
stated. The Commission is at present 
studying these requests’ to determine 
whether detailed investigations are war- 
ranted, but no investigations originating 
from private applications have yet been 
ordered, 

“The Commission may not submit final 
reports on investigations ordered until 
public hearings have been held,” it was 
stated orally by the Chairman, Edgar B. 
Brossard, “and, under present conditions, 
specifie.dates for such hearings may not 
yet be determined.” 

The. Commission’s announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

“The Tariff Act of 1930 provides four 
methods for initiating investigations for 
the purposes of section 336 to determine 
rate of duty which would ‘equalize dif- 
ferences in costs of prodiction of do- 
mestic and like or similar foreign 
articles: 

“(1) Upon request of the President, 
or (2) upon resolution of ether or both 
Houses of Congress, or (3) upon its own 
motion, or (4) when in the judgment of 
the Commission there is good and suffi- 


the announcement ex- 
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Activities of America 
In League of Nations 


United States Hat Participated | 


In Nine Conf erences 


The United States has participated 
officially in three conferences held under 
the auspices of the League of Nations in 
the last 12 months, according to informa- 
tion obtained at the Department of 
State Sept. 4. It~has also participated 
in an advisory capacity in six League 
conferénces. 

The three conferences in which the 
United States participated officially were 
the Speeial Commission on Arms Manu- 
facture, the Third Conference for the 
Abolition of Import and Export Prohibi- 
tions and Restrictions and the First Con- 
ference on: the Codification of Interna- 
tional Law. 

A list of League conferences in which 
the United States participated in any 
form, together with the American dele- 
gates and advisors, compiled by the De- 
partment of State, follows in full text: 

Since Aug. 1, 1929, this Government 
has participated in the following activi- 
ties of the League of Nations: 

(1) Through official delegates. ’ 

Special Commission on Arms ~ Manu- 
facture, Aug. 26-29, 1929. Delegate: 
Hugh R. Wilson, American Minister to 
Switzerland. Technical . adviser: J. 
Pierrepont Moffat, First Secretary of Le- 
gation at Berne, 

Third Conference for the Abolition of 
Import and Export Prohibitions and Re- 
strictions, Dec, 5-20, 1929. Delegate: 
Charles E. Lyon, Commercial Attache, 
Berne. 

First Codification conference, Mar, 13- 
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Cattle Rustled Advices From Santo. Domingo \Rain Deficiency r 
Show 90 Per Cent Homeless May End With | 


Message From Governor Roosevelt at Porto Rico Says Esti- 
mated Death List Runs From 300 to 1,000 With 
Heavy Damage in Towns and Cities 


ADvices from Governct Roosevelt at 

San Juan, P. R., transmitted through 
the Department of War to the American 
Red Cross on Sept. 4, stated that. esti- 
mates of the death from the hurricane 
in Santo Domingto ran from 300 to 1,000, 


with estimated 90 per cent of the pop- | 


ulation homeless. 


The full text of the statement, made 
public by the Red Cross, and based on 
a communication«from the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs of the Department of 
War, follows: 


“We have just gotten from Governor 
Roosevelt at San Juan, P. R., the fol- 
lowing: fe 

“Please transmit to John Barton 
Payne, Red Cross, Washington, D. C., 
following information just received from 
Pan American aviator who landed near 
Santo Domingo this morning. Word from 
towns-ingjcates 90 per cent of popula- 
tion homeless. No estimates of killed 


Hospital Held Not Liable 
For Negligence of Surgeon 


State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Sept. 4. 

A hospital may not be held liable for 
the negligence of a staff surgeon in per- 
forming an operation, the Supreme Court 
of North Carolina has ruled, in cases in 
which the surgeon was employed pri- 
vately. Being engaged by the patient, 
the court held» the surgeon, though a 
member of the staff and a stockholder, 
could not be the agent of the hospital. 

“When the hospital undertakes only 
to furnish the facilities for the opera- 
tion or for the treatment of the patient,” 
according to the opinion of Judge Con- 
nor, “and the patient selects and em- 
ploys the surgeon who operates on or 
the physician who treats the patient, 
the hospital is not liable for damages 
resulting solely from the negligence of 
the surgeon or physician.” 

The court reversed a judgment against 
the hospital for alleged negligence of a 
surgeon in neglecting to remove pack- 
ing in the wounds made during an op- 
eration for appendicitis. (The full text 
of the ecourt’s opinion: is published on 
page 6 of this issue.) / : 


Mr. Meyer Selected 


For Reserve Board 


Former Head of Farm Loan 
Body May Succeed Mr. 


Young as Governor 


President Hoover will appoint Eugene | 


Meyer Jr., of New York, to the Federal 
Reserve Board, and designate him as 
Governor in succession to Roy A. Young, 


the Vice Governor, Edmund Platt, of 
New York, retires to private life as-is 
contemplated, according ‘to an 6ral an- 
nouncement Sept. 4 in behalf of the De- 
partment of the Treasury. 

The information was ‘made available 
at the Treasury as follows: 

The Treasury’s understanding was 
that ‘Mr. Platt had had an offer under 
consideration to become associated in 
private business with a corporation hav- 
ing offices in New York City and that he 
had only lately reached the conclusion to 
retire from the Board of which he has 
been a member since June 8, 1920, It 
was said that Mr. Platt had had the of- 
fer under consideration several months 


and that his decision to retire had been | 


reached within the last two weeks. 
When Mr. Platt retires, according to 


Mr. Meyer will be given a recess ap- 
pointment as a Board member and will 
immediately be designated by the Presi- 
dent as Governor under the procedure 
regularly followed heretofore. The for- 
mal nomination to the Board then will 
be forwarded to*the Senate when Con- 
gress convenes again in December. 
Selection of Mr. Meyer will ‘return 
him to governmental service for the 
third executive appointment. He served 


as managing director of the War Fi-| 
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“ Z u |use of grain with corn prices higher and 
of Minnesota, recently resigned, provided | . F . 


;association solely for the present relief, 





or’ injured: Other cables from All- 
Americas Cable Co. place estimate as 
low as 50 per cent of towns destroyed. 
All cables, however, indicate great dam- 
age and considerable loss of life. Radio 
towers down. Food, water, and medical 
supplies lacking. Estimate dead running 
from 300 to 1,000. 

“‘*Have cabled Governor of Virgin Is- 
lands asking him to send U. S. S 
“Grebe” ‘to San Juan at once in prder 
that she may be used for transporfation 
of relief personnel and supplies. Am ex-| 
pecting my two representatives to reach} 
Santo Domingo this afternoon.’ ” 

From John Barton Payne, Chairman of 
the Board of the American Red Cross, 
the following information was obtained: 

“At noon Sept, 4 the Red Cross cabled 
$15,000 to the American Minister, Charles 
B. Curtis, at Santo Domingo, as an initial 
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Specialist Group 
Created to Handle - 
Drought Problems 


Department of Agriculture | 
Plans Care of Specific Re-| 
lief Cases; 3,733 Cars ‘of! 


| 


Feed Go to Stricken Areas | 


Creation of 4 spetialist group, within 
the Department of Agriculture to handle 
specifi¢ phases of the drought ief 
problem, and the Department’s annourtce- 

a total of 3,783 carloads of feeds 
id at reduced rates into the drought- 
-area, were developments ntade 

publié by the Department on Sept. 4. 

On “the same day, a member of the 
Federal Farm, Board, James C. Stone, | 
as esman for the Board at a press 

snée, stated orally that the rising 
pri b. would tend to. bring. about, 
a great ‘of wheat as feed for: live-. 
stock. \ 

From Mr. cee the following infor- 
mation was obtained: 

“The drought area has. had some re- 
lief in some sections. In certain parts 
of Kentucky there has been a rainfall 
of about one inch which has greened 
the fields and helped tobacco to some 
extent but it has not substantially added 
to the stream flows. y 

Grain Use Increasing 

“The fact that the price of corn is 
higher may encourage the use of wheat 
as feeder for stock. Many farmers have 
felt that corn is the only thing they 
could feed hogs, for instance. But there 
is undoubtedly a tendency toward more 


there are activities under way to ascer- 
tain information as to the use of grain 
for feed. 

“Replying to a question as to possible 
cooperative organizations for the specific 
purpose of relief of the present drought 
emergency, I personally would not like 
te see any State organize a cooperative 





as it would divert from the primary pur- 
pose of cooperatives to facilitate the 
marketing of agricultural products.” 
Drought Area Shipments 

The Department of Agriculture’s 
statement regarding carload movements 
of drought-area_ feed. shipments under 
Federal permits follows in full text: 

“Permits for shipment of feeds to 


| drought stricken areas totaling 3,733 car- 
‘ : |loads were reported to the chairman of 
the information which the Treasury had, | 


the Federal Drought Committee, Arthur 
M. Hyde, by M. J. Gormley, executive 


| Vice president of the American Railway 


Associ¢tion, Sept. 3. 

“At he close of business, noon, Sept. 
3, 2,180"permits had been issued for 3,733 
carload shipments. Of these, 1,254 car- 
loads were for destinations in Virginia; 
784 for West Virginia points; 357 for 
Maryland; 72 for Pennsylvania; 611‘for 
Ohio; 305 for Kentucky; 53 for Tennes- 
see; 285 for Indiana; 7 for Illinois; 4 
for Arkansas, and 1 for Mississippi. 
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Low 1923 Birth Rate Expected 
To Affect Sehool Enrollments 


Federal Bureau Looks for Smaller Number of First 
Grade Pupils But Predicts Increase in Total  - 
Number of Students for All Schools 


A LOWER national birth rate that 
appeared in 1923 will manifest 
itself in fewer first-grade school en- 
rollments this Fall, according to fore- 
casts made on Sept. 4 at the stafis- 
tical division of the .Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of the Interior. 


On the other hand, an crease in 
total enrollment of all educational 
branches is expected, based on sta- 
tisties for past years. In higher edu- 
cational institutions alone, it was said, 
the rate of increase since 1920 has 
been approximately 100,000 every two 
years. If the rate of increase con- 
tinues as formerly, enrollment in col- 
leges, universities and professional 
schools alone will approximate 
1,000,000, ’ 

Further information on the subject 
made available by the Office follows: 

The reduction in the number en- 
rolled, as well as in the percentage 


a” 


enrolled in the early grades may be 
accounted for partly by the reduction 
in the birth rate. The birth rate has 
been declining for a number of years. 
Since children born in 1920 would 
not ordinarily enter school until 1926, 
or during the school year 1926-27, it. 
is necessary to use a seven-year lag 
in ‘comparing birth rates with either 
the number entering school or the per- 
_centage of pupils in the first grade. 
The lag is really 6.5 years, since the 
birth rate is for the calendar year, 
while the schol year ends about the 
middle pf the calendar year. When com- 
parisons are made this way, the first- 
grade enrollment appears to be rather 
sensitive to changes in the birth rate. 
The birth rate declined from 25.6 
per 1,000 in 1913 to 24.6 in 1918, and 
then suddenly dropped to 22.3 in 1919, 


[Continued on Page 2,.Column 1.] 
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Tropical Storm 


Chief of Weather Bursa 


Says Southeast Should 
Have Precipitation If Hit 
By Hurricane 


Close Watch Kept 


e 


- 
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rs 
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On Affected Areas — 


Elaborate Warning System Said 
To Aid in Combating Situa- 
tion; Many Advisory Mes- 
sages Sent by Bureau 


The West Indian hurricane which 
was reported toghave caused exten~ 
sive damage and serious loss of life~ 
in Santo Domingo and other parts 


-_* 


0 
the Caribbean area may put an te * 


to the extended drought in the southy 
eastern section of this country, it 
was stated orally Sept. 4 by the 
Chief of the Weather Bureau, Dri 
Charles F. Marvin. * 


“Should the disturbance pass over _ 


coastal and Gulf States, considerable — 


precipitation may occur and the de- 


ficiency of rainfall may be ended, Dra 


Marvin explained, but reports up to 
Sept. 4 gave no assurance that the 
storm would affect the United States? 


Present indications, Dr. Marvin said, — 


made it impossible to predict with 
any certainty that drought relief 


over a wide area of the country © 


might result from the storm. 
Scattered Precipitation 


Normal circulation of air, which is an’ 
important factor in precipitation, was 
resumed in the middle of August w 
the Bureau predicted an end to the heat. 
wave, Dr. Marvin pointed out. 
that time, some scattered! precipitation’ 
has occurred in various sections of the 
country, but it still is impossible te an-. 
nounce that the deficiency. of, rainfall is, 
about to be ended. ks 


any of the coustal 


Since — 


4 


“If this disturbance does travel ae 


’ ‘States, ee 
great deal to relieve the drought, 
Chief asserted. 
effect on the deficiency of precipitatio 
however, in case it passes out to sea.” | 

Hurricanes and other severe meteord- 
aioe disturbances are to be expected 
urin, 


Dr. Marvin said. 


Rarity of Severe Storms 


“It may not have m a 


the late Summer and early Fall, 


The hurricane at the start had not” 


attained proportions of the 1928 stérm 
nor of the previous severe disturbance 
of 1926, the Bureau said, and destructive 
storms of this character are relatively 
rare. t 


Close watch on the progress of the dis- 
turbance haw been kept since initial res 
ports were received Sept. 1, the Chief 
the Bureau explained, and Federal, ship 
ping, and other agencies were warned to 


prepare for severe weather condita ’ 


An advisory storm warning dispate 

Sept. 4 said that the path of the storm 
was west-northwest and the disturbaneé 
probably would approach the northern 
coast of Cuba and the Florida Straits, 

“Hurricanes are the Summer type of 
storms of tropical areas,” said Dr. Mar- 
vin. “We have an elaborately organ- 
wed warning service stretching out over 
the island regign of the West Indies, 
supplemented by reports from radios on 
ships plying \the Gulf of Mexico, the 
Caribbean, and adjacent ocean artegs. — 

“The season for hurricanes normally 
begins about the first of June and ex- 
tends through November. The months 
of greatest hurricane frequency are per 
haps August, September and October. 
Some years there are really very few 
hurricanes, perhaps only three of four 
in a year, while in some other year 
there have been in the neighborhood, 
10 or 20 of them. Fortunately, the/de- 
structive storms arc of relatively rare 
occurrence. 

“We sent out advisory messages re- 
garding this storm—as in other storms— 
to shipping and to occupants of the Gulf 
States. As the hurricane gets into 
closer proximity, these warnings or. ade 
visory messages from the Weather Bue 
reau will be more specific. 


\ 


q 


“In the last big hurricane, an Ohio © 


woman, worried about her son being out 


in a yawl somewhere off the coast in the — 


path of the reported storm, appealed to’ ™ 


the Weather Bureau. The Bureau 
word along to the Coast Guard 
Coast Guard very promptly re 
finding the yawl with its occupants ‘ 
and sound. There are many cases im 


which such useful and timely services 
have been rendered by the Government,” © 


Charles L. Mitchell, Senior Meteorolo. 


gist of the Bureau, gave the history of — 


the hurricane. The following informa. — 


passed 
and 3) 


tion was furnished by Mr. Mitchell: eh 


The present) hurricane, although first 
noted about the Island of Dominica im 
the West Indies on Sept. 1, doubtless 


originated far to the eastward, mosk, - 


likely to the southwest of the 
Verde Islands. Nearly all of the seve 
tropical cyclones of the North A i 
Ocean during August and Septemb 
originate far to the eastward of ft 
Lesser Antilles, in the belt of 
doldrums, where this belt is farthe 
north, not far from the Cape Verde 
lands. 

The number of tropical cyclones 
greater in October than in August or. 
September but the records show! thi 
the greatest number of real, severe h 
ricanes occur in August. In, for 
stance, a 37-year period, from 1887 
1923, our records show that there we 
33 veal hurricanes in the months: 
August, 47 in the months of Septem 
and. 46 in the: months of October.  ' 


(Continugd on Puge 3, Column 
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ecome Medium 





~ ment Value of Films Will 
‘Not Be Harmed 





— a wide buying public, advertisers 
_ein-some lines of industry have begun to 
’ the sound picture as an advér- 
: medium, it was stated orally 
Sept. 4 by Eugene I. Way, of the mo- 
tion picture division of the Bureau_of 
‘Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
“partment of Commerce. , 

Definite plans have been made in 
many cases for using the moving picture 
to advertise various products, Mr. Way 
said, and in some cases films already 
are on the screen. 

“Advertisers are becoming conscious 
of the value of the moving picture as a 
medium by which to reach a great pub- 
lic,” Mr. Way declared. “The moving 
-picture is second to none in reaching a 

. tremendous number of*people in an em- 
\phatic manner an@ the numerous ad- 
‘vantages in favor of this form of adver- 
tising make such action economically 
practicable.” 

Compares With Radio 


The following information was iade 
available by Mr. Way: 


Pictures [High Wages 
ror Advertising 


iment of Commerce 


Specialist Says Entertain- 


Making’ use of sound and color to 














yes 


Interests of Pub 


Senator Walsh, of Montana, 








business is to reduce w: 


| creasing t 
upon the 
the Greék poet Homer wrote: 

“That day sees man a slave, 
his worth away.” 

I am convinced that his worth to the 
man who hires him, as a rule, 
exceptions, is in direct proportion to the 
independence he enjoys alike from the 


not only are employers coming to recog- 
nize this truth, but those responsible for 
the national welfare or who are charged 
with the direction of affairs of govern- 
| ment are realizing that the public inter- 
est is promoted by high wages and better 
living conditions. It is obvious that the 
more employes get the more they buy, 
and accordingly the greater becomes the 
|demand for the necessaries, the conven- 
iences and the luxuries of life and conse- 
queritly the greater the demand for labor 
to produce them. And so as living condi- 
tions are improved, the demand for labor 
jto meet them increases. The anaemic 





with rare | tees are named, 


specter of starvation and in the exercise sion, 


a ae itizen. And | Which, should : o 
of kis rights os 6 man and 0 citises, An ized, the liberal contingent will be ma-| ignated county extension 


Feb 


‘Said to Promoté. | 


plic Genera 


\ 





Contends Worth of. Laborer 


. Depends on His Independence; Better Pay 
Increases Demand for Goods, He States 


Rv Thomas J. Walsh ~ 
United States Senator from Montana 


It has4aken a long time to refute the|by a ntimber of the most eminent law- 
idea that the surest way to increase] yers of the countr 
profits or to avoid loss.in industry or} have required of 
very suc-|the problems with which the bill 
éessful movement in that direction in-}| and who have had to wrestle with the 

dependence “of the servant | abuses it seeks to avert or prevent, 
aster, Many centuries ago | failed to get the support, however, of a mill feed, 44 per cent; corn, 





4 whose engagements 
them intense study of 
eals 

It 


majority of the whole committee, many 


takes half | of them being ultra conservative as is 


the controlling element in the Senate by 
which the nae members of commit- 
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Specialist | Group Dependence of North Caro 
lly’ Named to Handle! On Food Imports Is Reduced [n Geneva Work 


Autnonen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PustisHen Witnour Comment sy THe Unireo States DaiLy. 








lin ‘American ‘A 


Droug ht ; Cases state Specialist Reveals ‘How Inauguration’ of ‘Live at Revealed in Detail 
abe Home’ Movement and New Farming Program 
Have Changed State’s Position 


Plans Care of Specific Re-| North. Carolina has begun a program |In some communities, tenant farmers, 


Department of Agriculture 


lief Cases; 3,733 Cars of 
Feed Go to Stricken Areas 


“[Continued from Page 1.] 
Feeds included in these shipments are 
8 per cent; 
oats, 5 per cént; and hay and straw, 48 
per cent. ey 
“These permits have ‘been issued on 





am not without_hope, | certification by county extension agents | 


however, that it will gain the approval | that the feeds are needed because of con- 


of the Senate, if not at the ensuing ses- 
then during the next Congress, in 
our* expectations be real- 


ditions created by the drought. ‘The 


Secretary of Agriculture on Aug. 19 des-| county agents, and other agencies have 
agents to cer-}conducted a campaign for local produc- 


terially increased. \No undue hopes are | tify to the local railroad agents all ap- 


to be entertained concerning what the 
House may do in the matter—recent his- 
tory warning us to beware of that body 
in respect to any progressive measure, 
Muscle Shoals and Norris lame duck ; 
amendment being conspicuous instances, 
not to mention the Poe bili and the 
State quarantine bill, of especial conse- 
quence to Montana, and the Couzens res- 
olution, of even greater moment locally, 
to arrest railroad mergers. In respect 
to that branch of the Congress, the 
measure must await a reorganization, or 


The entertainment value of moving | laborer of the Tropics who lives in a hut/ &t least a radical change, in its member- 


ictures will not be affected by advertis- 
Ing, and the campaigns of large manu- 
~ fac.urers in many lines will present all 
forms of amusement. The pictures are 
no: likely to be of the “educational” va- 
riety, although instructive pictures show- 
ing processes in manufacture of impor- 
tant products probably will be used to 
some extent as advertising material. 

Good entertainment, including car- 
toons and comedies, will be produced 
under the sponsorship of advertisers in 
mucn the same manner that radio fea- 
tures now are broadcast in behalf of 
commercial organizations. In 
cases “subtle advertising material” may 
be included in the body .of the picttre, 
closely related to the plot, dialggue, or 
atmosphere and handled in such a way 
that the audience cannot’ help notice the 
same specifie product or producer. 

This form ‘of advertising will be a 
“new departure” since advertising mov- 
‘jing pictures never were employed to any 
great extent until recently although 


‘there have been some isolated examples | 


of previous use of moving pictures in 
this manner. The full extent of the ad- 


vantages of moving picture advertising¢ 


never was realized before, but recent 
developments in the art make this me- 
dium one of the most powerful. 

A great advantage is that advertis- 
ing can be produced at low unit ‘vost 
per potential customer. With 110,000,- 
000 people attending moving picture the- 
aters weckly, the moving picture reaches 
a greater buying public than any other) 
medium. 

The use of color and sound will make 
possible more realistic reproduction than | 


some | 


|versy over wages what he was making 


and gets a mere pittance, the Chinese 
coolie, clothed in rags and fed on a hand- 
ful of rice & day, keep few factories 
running and few acres tilled to supply 
their necessities. The local merchant. as 
{well as the directors of the great em- 
|poriums, are not insensiblé to this truth, 
and though they may not be over libera 
|respecting their own employes they are, 
| indulgent toward demands or requests 
| for in¢reased pay from other employers: 


| Many Employes Now 


Share in Profits \ 

All this has brought about a much 
more sympathetic sentiment toward the 
weaker side in any controversy of that 
;character, the outcome of which is so} 
jlargely affected by the attitude of the 
public generally. I can recall the time 
when in every such struggle the employes 
;were generally conceived to be in the} 
; wrong, and theie leaders to be public 
nuisances pr something worse—some- 
thing approaching rebel disturbers of | 
| the public peace, whose deluded followers 
jought to take what was offered by em-| 
ployers or individually quit; in other 
words, that the employer was and ought 
|to be complete master, of the situation. 
|The idea, now not uncommon, that em- | 
pyer and employe are joint adventurers, | 
}each entitled to share in the profits of 
jthe joint, enterprise on an equitable | 
| basis, was scarcely entertained, even by | 
the most considerate, and the suggestion 
that the employer disclose in a contro-| 








in the business would have been regarded 
as an impertinence. The law now re-| 


| Railroad Measure 


|has been made—the railroad operatives’ | 


|ducted during the session to begin Dec.| 


|sided over by Senator Couzens; as just 


| toward those who toil for wages so no- 


ship. There is no reason to despair, 
however, nor will ony one conversant 
with the long struggle through- which 
there resulted eventually most of the hu- 
mane provisions of the law in relation 
to the operations of railroads. Fought 
ear in and year out when they came 


{| into operation, the benefiagnt effects 


were, as a rule, so marked that not ‘even 
those who most stoutly opposed them | 
would consent to their repeal. Selfish- | 
ness is ordinarily blind. 


Would Provide Pensions 
The other measure to which reference | 


pension bill—is still in its first stage 
before the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. Doubtless hearings’ will be con- 
1. Fortunately, that Committee is pre- 
a man and as fearless a man as there) 


is in the United States Senate. More-| 
over he fully shares in the consideration 


ticeably exhibited by the Ford Company, 
in the development of which he had a/| 
conspicuous part. Devoting a _ large} 
share of his very considerable fortune 
to the relief of children being reared 
under adverse conditions, he may be ex- | 
pected to regard sympathetically the 
case of men grown old in the service 
of the great corporations, to provide for 
the regulation of which is the peculiar 
province of his Committee, It has con- 
sideration for the men likely to be de- 


| phases of drought relief closely related 


‘are: C. W. Warburton, Director of Ex- 


any other common means of advertising. | quires that in the’case of railroad com- 
Taking full advantage of all forms of|panies and many enlightened employers 


presentation, advertising of this sort will find it to their interest to make frank 


approach more closely an actual demon- | disclosure as to the profits of the busi- 
stration than any other,medium. 


/ness and to allow their employes to share | 


Some circuits already have established 
agencies and are taking contracts for 
roduction and distribution of advertis- 


ng piciures,- while there are some in- | 


stances at present where the completed 
pictures are on sale. 

Two holders of licenses on recording 
equipment, have entered the field, and 
consequently three of the outstanding 
moving picture producers are ready -to 
start production of advertising moving 
pictures. 


Reduction Expected 
In First Grade Pupils 


Federal Bureau Cites Bow Birth 
Rate in 1923 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

due perhaps partly to the effect of the 
activities of the war period, and to the 
influenza which reached its peak of 
epidemicity in November, 1918, The first- 
grade enrollment in 1926 dropped below 
4,000,000, the first time this had hap- 
pened since 1913. The birth rate then in- 
creased to 23.7 in 1920, and to 24.3 in 
1921. Likewise the first-grade enroll- 
ment increased to 4,171.037 in 1928. 

The birth rate in 1922 dropped to 22.5 
and has gradually become smaller each 


year since, almost without, exceptiof,, | 
It is safe to pre- | 
dict a continuing decrease in the first- | 


reaching 19.7 in 1928. 


grade enrollment as far ahead as 1935. 
With respect to the birth rate, it has 
declined so rapidly during the past 15 
years that it is doubtful if the number 
of five-year old or six-year old children is 


Increasing materially from year to year.+ 


The falling off in the enrollment in the 
early grades has been noticed, even in 
growing cities, for several years. Chi- 
cago, for instance, which is growing at 
the rate of 56,000 per year, had a healthy 
increase in the total enrollment in the 
first six grades to and including 1924. 
Since that time these enrollments have 
been falling off. In 1924 Chicago re- 
ported 260,872 children as members of 
the first six grades in day schools at the 
end of September. The corresponding 
figure for 1929 was 254,466, 


Mr. Meyer Is Selected 


As Reserve Board Member 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
nance Corporation and later, when the 
corporation’s affairs were being liqui- 
dated, Mr. Meyer was transferred and 
headed the Farm Loan Board as Com- 
, missioner. 

Selection of Mr. Meyer from New 
York, therefore, leaves the situation in 
the Board unchanged in so far’as num- 
bers are concerned and leaves the va- 
cancy created by Mr. Young’s resigna- 
tion still unfilled. The Treasury was 
not prepared to disclose the names of 
men under consideration for appoint- 
ment to the other vacancy. 

The Federal Reserve Act provides that 
only one member may come from any 

Federal reserve district. Charles C. 
Hamlin was appointed from the Boston 
district; George R. James from the St. 
Louis district; Edward H. Cunningham 
from the Chicago district, and Dr. Adolph 
C. Miller from the San Francisco dis- 

, trict. The New York district will be 

, Pepresented by Mr. Meyer under the con- 
templated arrangement, and thus the 


appointment of a successor to Mr. Young) 


as a Board member may go to any one 
of the following districts: Philadelphia, 
Rich , Atlanta, Cleveland, Kansas 
Dallas or Minneapolig. 





therein. 
| In view of this changed attitude of} 
|the public toward those who work for} 
wages, it is not strange that there should 
'be general participation in the celebra- 
‘tion of Labor Day, that it should be 
an occasion for rejoicing on the part of 
all over what has been achieved. It is 
but just, however, that it should be de- 
voted as well to agitation for further) 
improvement, for further advances im} 
| well-being, and for the redress of griev- | 
| ances, 


| Two Bills Before Congress 
| Of Consequence fo Labor 


| There are now pending before the} 
| national Congress two measures of more | 
than ordinary consequence to labor gen- 
erally, and to those employed in the| 
jrailroad service particularly, the one| 
| further to restriet and regulate the is- 
| suance of injunctions in labor disputes 
‘and proceedings for contempt for alleged 
| violations of the same, and the other to 
provide a pension system for the benefit 
of superannuated employes engaged in| 
|the hazardous business of railroading. 

In connecti¢n with the bill to which 
| reference was first made hearings were 
|held by the Senate Committee on the 
| Judiciary, consisting of Senators Norris, 
Blaine and myself. In these were dis-| 
closed the most outrageous abuses of 
this process of the courts, acquiescent | 
judges of the Federal courts frequently | 
issuing¢sweeping orders plainly violative | 
of the most fundamental rights of the} 
citizen, revolting in their character to | 
any lawyer conversant with the history | 
of the struggle for human r§ghts and) 
|shocking to all in whose hearts the} 
loving Father of us all has planted | 
hatred of oppression and compassion for 
the afflicted. ; a 

It is regrettable that not a few of 
those elevated to the Federal bench, by} 
reason of their life tenure, they are but) 
little influenced by current thought} 
\t uching social problems, are entirely 
loblivious of the changed attitude of the) 
|public toward controversies in the} 
leourse of which such injunctions are 
lsought and remain obdurate in views 
itouching the same that are both dis- 
credited and obsolete. 

It is so easy for some minds to con- 
|ceive that the wealthy and powerful must | 
|be right, the poor and those in humble 
|station wrong. I shall not undertake to 
particularize concerning the provisions’ 
[Of this proposed legislation. Sufficient 
to say for the present that it under- 
| takes to outlaw the “Yellow Dog Con- 
jtract,” his tolerance of which, his fail- 
jure to denounce it as a detestable thing 
even though legal, was the chief reason 
|for the rejection by the Senate of the 








nomination of Judge Parker of North | 


|Carolina for a place on the 
|Court of the United States. 
significant thing that in the debate on 
\t’.at nofnination, hotly contested as it 
|was, engaging the attention of the Sen- 
jate for days, participated in by the most 
\forceful orators and thee most erudite 
| lawyers iv. that body, no one had a word 
|to say in justiiication of that particu- 
jlarly offensive method of enslaving men. 
It stood at the bar like a culprit whom 
‘every one believed to be guilty of some 
|heinous offense but who had _ escaped 
through some technicality of the law. 


Supreme 


The debate did more to bring it into ill} 
r pute and disuse thai. almost anything+ 


else that could have happened and it is 
;questionable whether any judge will 
hereafter have thc hardihood to make it 
ithe basis of an injunction. 

| The injunction bill referred to is the 
result of such study and caregul thought 
jon the part of the subcommittee, aided 


jin the House. 





It was a! 


prived of employment by the merger of 
the Northern Pacific and the Great North- 
jern that, in the math, prompted him to! 
jintroduce and procure the passage 
jthrough the Senate of his resolution, 
jaimed at that project, to suspend fur- 
ther action by the Commission in 
applications to authorize consolidations, 
heretofore referred to as one of the im- 
portant measures that having had the 
approval of the Senate calls for a vig- 
orous champion and redoubtable fighter 


The fate of the pension bill in the 
present state. of the public mind and 
without hearings, in the course of which 
the wisdom of the policy it expresses 
will be explored, it would be idle to at- 
tempt to predict. Attention will'be called 
to the fact that the Government itself 
has made a like provision in the retire- 
ment law for its employes; that teachers 
in the public schools are now quite gen-| 
erally similarly taken care of, and that 
many of the great corporations number- 
ing their employes by the thousands 
have instituted a system not unlike 
those mentioned, in which the retirement | 
fund is made up of contributions in part 
out of the pay of. the employes~and in| 
part out of the treasury of the em- | 
ployer. It is reasonably to be expected | 
that in the development of what is known 
as social reform, industry will be called 
upon to bear in part, at least, the bur- 
den of the care of its superannuated, as 
well as its injured emplgyes and the 
dependents of thosé dying from injuries 
or diseases incident to their service. 


Unemployment Also 


Problem for Legislation 

Another not unrelated problem with 
which the legislation will in time be con- 
fronted“is that arising from unemploy-| 
ment consequent upon the rapid substi- | 
tution of machinery for laborers. 

A momentous development in the field 
of economics is the increasing applica- 
tion of eleetrical energy in jaded. 
from 5,000,000,000 odd kilowatt hours in 
1907 to 87,000,000,000 odd in 1928, 

Of course it is neither desirable nor 
pertane possible to check this tendency, 

ut provision must be made to et the 
conditions to which it gives rise. It is 
already proposed as the solution to re- 


|fully considered. 


plications entitled to the reduced rates on 
feeds and water offered by the railroads 
under authorization of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

“Sources of available feedstuffs have 
been located by the Department and 
other organizations agsociated in the 
drought relief work and the information 
sent to State governors and drought com- 
mittees and to State extension directors 
for the use of counties desiring to obtain 
shipments. Additional information is be- 
ing collected for such use.” 


Relief Group Named 


The Department’s statement regarding 
the naming~ of a drought relief group 


of agricultural reform which already 
has resulted in a substantial reduction 
in the amount of f. and feed which 
{must be imported ifto the State, F. H. 
Jeter, of the North Carolina State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, in a recent radio 
address from Station WRC and affiliated 
tations of the National Broadcasting 
Company in the National Farm and 
Home Hour. The text of his address 
was made public by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

North Carolina has been spending 
more than $158,000,000. a year_for food 
and feed products from other States, Mr. 
Jeter said. The Governor of the State, 





+ 





tion of these commodities, and the result 
already’ is that “if anyone should be 
hungry in North Carolina this Winter he 
will not live on-a farm,” according to Mr. 
Jeter. 

His address follows in full text: | 

Faced with the fact that the city and 
farm population of North Carbdlina was 
spending $158,178,270 annually for food 
and feed products purchased from out- 
side of the State, North Carolina farm- 
ers have made a serious and concentrated 
effort this year to strike a better balance 
in their agricultural system. 

For years the agricultural. extension | 
workers have advocated a better bal- 
anced. system of farming in which the} 
normal cash crops of cotton and tobacco 





within the Department charged with the 
responsibility of specific activities in 


connection with the Federal drought | family and livestock. When his Excel- 


problem, in full text, follows: i 

“Secretary Hyde has designated a group 
of United States Bepartment of Agricul- 
ture staff members to handle specific 


to their departmental activities. | 
~ “Members of the group and their work 


tension Work, secretary of the Federal 
Drought Relief Committee, with general 
responsibility for correlation of activi- 
ties, handling of correspondence, con- 
tacts with State committees, and similar 
work; G. E. Farrell, in charge extension 
work Central States, to be assistant to 
the Committee secretary and to make 
field contacts, especially relationships 
with extension agents; J. A. Becker, Bu- 


would be bolstered by the growing of ad- 
equate food and feed supplies for the 


lency, Governor O. Max Gardener, began 
his administration, he announced as one 
of his avowed objectives the making: of 
North Carolina rural life more satisfy- 
ing and profitable. He called his plan a 
“live at home” movement and to its sup- 
port he not only brought the influence 
and prestige of his high office but also 
enlisted the help of leading farmers, rep- | 
resentatives of the State College and | 
State Department of Agriculture, farm 
paper editors, and other .agricultural | 
leaders who had obtained success in some | 
particular line. 


Long Time Program 
Of Development Starts 
The extension service of State College | 


' 








reau of Agricultural Economics, survey 
of crop conditions, location of deficient 
and surplus areas, and designation of 
counties to which emergency freight 
rates apply; W. A. Wheeler, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, market informa- 
tion on hay, feed, seed, and livestock, in- 
cluding supplies, movement and prices; | 
Eric Englund, Bureau of Agricultural ; 
Economics, crop and livestock outlook | 
studies and statements; William Jackson, 
Bureau of Animal Industry, emergency 
rations for livestock; A. J.. Pieters, Bu- | 
reau of Plant Industry, emergency pas- 
ture crops; W. R. Boswell, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, emergency gardens. 
“Working with these Department of 
Agriculture representatives are A. Lane 


hCricher, Department of Commerce, to 


have charge of transportation, including 
routing, freight rates, adjustment of 
rates, and contacts with the American, 
Railway Association; Chester Morrill, 
Federal Farm Loan Bureau, to have 
charge of credit facilities work; and 
Dewitt Smith, American Red Cross, who 
will represent the drought relief work 


jof his organization.” 


Reductions in Freight Rates | 


The Department of Agriculture also} 
announced the methods it is using in the; 


‘determination of counties to be recom- 


mended for reduced freight rates, on 
feed and liveetock, by. railroads. The 
statement on this subject follows in full | 
text: 


Two general classes of information are 
used by the United States Department 
of Agriculture in designating counties 
to receive the benefit of freight reduc-| 
tions: First, data received from crop} 
reporters who gre przctical farmers op- 
erating their own farms and well quali- 
fied to report conditions of their crops | 
and pastures and other facts pertaining 
to their farms, and to their communities 
generally. The Department’s experience 
has been that these farmers are remark- 
ably free from bias, having, as a rule, 
no axe to grind and, therefore, reporting | 
conscientiously the facts -as they sed 
them. The’second class of information 
includes reports from county agents, di- 
rectors of extension, and other persons. | 

Information from both sources is care- 
There may be cases, 
however, where department data and 
other information do not report condi- 
tions accurately, especially when condi- 
tions” change rapidly as in areas where 
the drought has persisted. For this rea- 
son the Department has sent a special 
inquiry to 120,000 crop correspondents 
since the middle of the month, directed 
specifically at problems pertaining to 
the drought. A special organization for 
the tabulation of the replies has been 
set up, under the direction of the Crop 
Reporting Board... The tabulation will 
be completed this week, and on the basis 


‘of it and on supplementary information, 


the lists of counties already issued will 





[Continued on Page 11, Column $.] 





‘Radio Carries Education in E 


To Indians Who 


/ 


Indians in pueblos, “the first apart- 
ment houses,” through radio are learning 
to understand dnd speak English cor- 
rectly, according to Commissioner Har- 
old A. Lafount, of the Federal Radio 
Commission, : 

One set frequently serves several fam- 
ilies, and station programs in the western 
States arg being plenned with the Indian 
audience fh mind, according to the state- 
ment, which was made public by the 
Commission on Sept. 4, and follows in 
full text: 

The radio is proying to be an inspira- 
tion and a blessink to the first Amer- 
icans—the Indians located in various 
western States. ; 

This was the report, made today to 
|the Mederal Radio Commission by Com- 
|missioner Harold A. Lafount, who made 
a special study of the @ffect of radio on 
|the Indi&ns while making a recent survey 
of western stations. 

Mr. Lafount pointed out that in many 
sections of the country, where the Gov- 


a 
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be revised. 





3 inglish 
Still Live in Pueblos 


Commissioner Lafount, on Western Tour, Found Pro- 
grams Are Eagerly Absorbed on Reservations 


ernment maintains Indian schodls, and 
where the preponderance of the popula- 
tion is Indians, broadcasters devote much 
attention to programs of special interest 
to this group of Americans. He added: 
_ “Programs are planned by many sta- 
tions designed to aid the Indian children 
in their school work besides providing 
wholesome entertainment. Among other 
things, radio helps the Indian tribes to 
understand and to speak the English 
language correctly. 

“Like all\other people, the Indians 
marvel at radio and the results obtained. 
To them there is something divine in 


songs and instrumental offerings, out of 
|the air. . 

jin pueblos (the original apartment 
|houses), the radio has brought much 
jsunshine into their lives, broadening 
their vision and giving them a much bet- 





ter understanding of modern America 
and its institutions. Many speeches 


pulling good music, including their native | 


“Living as they do in remote sections | 


was authorized to devise and recom- 
mend a long time program of agricul- 
tural development for the State, A com- 
mittee of farmers and specialists were 
set to work on each phase of this. pro- 
gram and the combined recomménda- 
tions were adopted by a great gathering 
of farmers held at State College in July, 
1929. This was followed by the adop- | 
tion of a local program for each county. | 
At the beginning of the present ygar 
very definite plans had been made for a 
more sensible system of farming. 
Momentum was given this movement 
by conditions existing in the Fall of 1929. 
Crop failures in some sections, heavy 
camage by\the cotton boll weevil, and the 
low price of tobacco caused considerable 
distress, especially in eastern Carolina. 








Road Delegations 
Will Have Escort 


Représentative of Federal| 
Department to Accom- 
; pany International Group 


Plans. in connection With the forth- 
coming 6th international road congress 
at Washington, D. C., Oct. 6-11, 1930, 
were announced in a written statement, 
by the Department of Agriculture Sept. | 
4. The Department stated that one of 
its officials, T. A. Allen, will leave for 
Europe Sept. 13 to escort European dele- 
gates to the congress. 


The statement follows in full, text: 

T. Warren Allen, Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Managementy Bureau of Public 
Roads, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, will sail from New York Sept. 
13 on the S. S. “George Washington” | 
to condtict, on the return trip, a group) 
of European delegates to the 6th inter-| 
national road congress to be held at 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 6-11. 


The congress is held at thé invitation | 
of the United States Government, under | 
the auspices of the Permanent Interna- 
tional Association of Road Congresses, 
with headquarters in Paris. Mr. Allen! 
will represent the American Organiziné 
Commission, the official organization ap- | 
pointed by Secretary of State Stimson} 
to arrange for the congress. This will! 
be the first meeting of the association! 
outside of Europe. Previous congresses 
have been im Paris, London, Brussels, | 
Seville, and Milan. 

That the visiting highway officials! 
may have’/in advance comprehensive in- 
f rmation about American methods of 
road construction, administration and fi- | 
nance, and the development of highway | 
transportation in the United States, Mr. 
Allen will give on the George Washing- | 
ton a series of lectures on these sub-| 
jects, illustrated with motion pictures. | 

As a*complement to the lectures, the| 
Bureau of Public Roads will have o 
board an exhibit of models of roads aot 
bridges, and of photographs, and statis- 
tical charts. 

The S. S. “George Washington” is 
scheduled to return from Hamburg on 
Sept.’ 26, stopping at Cherbourg and 
Southampton or Sept. 27 and Queens- 
town on Cept. 28, arriving in New York 
jon Oct. 4. The large party of European 
delegates on board will be met by mem- 
bers of the .’:merican Organizing Com- 
mission. 











based on Government activities 
breadcast for their special benefit, 

“Only a small portion of the jans 
own receiving sets, but living as they do 
in pueblos, tents, caves, and huts, one 
receiving set can accommodate several 
families. At all hours of the day 4nd 
night they can be seen huddled in groups 
|enjoying radio programs. 


are) 





thoug]. the older ones _ prefer 
|primitive tunes, which are frequently 
isent to them through the air. 

“The radio is cementing closely the 
|American people including the Indians, 
In all history no such instrumentality 
has before been available whereby every 





left Raleigh for his vacation 

















“The Indians enjoy modern music 4gl- | 
their | 


unable to pay the bills of the year, with- 
out food and money, and refused further 
advances by their landlords, moved into 
the small towns. Because of the general 
business depression they could find» no 
worle and as a result, relief measures had 
to be taken to provide food and clothing 
for some of these unfortunate people. 

_ The folks then began to realize the 
importance and necessity of » growing 
food and feed supplies, and when, in the 
late Winter, Governor Gardner had\ a 
live _at home” dinner at the executive 
mansion in honor of the North Carolina 
Press Association, the idea gained fur- 
ther publicity and) momentum. The 
county home and farm agents in the 80 
or more counties where these agents are 
at work arranged. similar “county prod- 
ucts” dinners, 


In_the office of the agricultural editor | 


at State College, a series of articles 
were prepared showing in detail how 
each county stood with reference to 


growing its own feed supplies, how far, 


it fell short and approximately how 
much money each county was sending 
outside of, its borders for the purchas- 
ing, of supplies. The potential markets 
in the cities and towns were examined. 
The State was further divided into dis- 
tricts, according to the prevailing agri- 
culture, and the same careful analysis 


made, followed by newspaper. articles| 


giving the facts widespread publicity. 
Crop Prospects Good 
After Early Drought 


At the beginning of the present crop 
season the prevailing drought made it 
seem that all these efforts would come 


. 


to_naught. However, good seasons pre-| 


vailed over most-of the State after the 
early Spring 


best harvests in-its history. 


Early this month at a State-wide gath- 
ering of nearly 3,000 farm men and 
women at State College, Dean Schaub 
announced that the increase in food and 
feed crops now,apparent in North Caro- 


lina as compared with 1929 would amount | 


in value to over $16,000,000. The Gov- 


ernor had asked for an increase of $15,-| 


000,000. 


One does not hesitate to say that the 
farmers of North Carolina went to work 
this year.. Visitors in the State com- 


; mented on the fact that they had never 


seen fields so carefully worked or so 
free from grass and weeds and. every 
available acre of fertile land -put into 
production. One county agent reported 
that there was not a vacant tenant. house 
in his county. Another ‘in eastern Caro- 
lina found that the corn crop. of Nhis 
county had been increased by 40 per cent. 


Statistics gathered by the State-Federal | 


Crop Reporting Service indicated that the 
cotton acreage had been réduced 10 per 
cent under the previous year, and that 
this reduced acreage had been planted 
to food and feed crops. _ 

But aside from this actual.-production 
of needed food and feed, a great idea 
has gained | prominence. . The farmers 
know .that it is possible for -them to 
produce"qn their own home farms. the 
actual necessities of life in so far as 
food snd feed supplies are concerned. 
If anyone should be hungry in North 
Carolina this Winter he will not live 
on a farm. 

Even though North Carolina is al- 
ready considered one of the leading 


States of the South in the diversification | 


of crops, it is evident that it will follow 
a more balanced system of farming in 
the future. For example, more than 
50,000 persons showed a live interest in 
the cattle and exhibits on a livestock 


train which was sent through eastern! 
@North Carolina this month. 
This is only one of many indications | 


that the germ of an idea has been planted 
and seems to have rooted in 7ertile soil. 
How it grows and-flourishes will be of 
tremendous interest..Those of us who have 
had a part in this movement realize that 
the “live-at-home” plan is nothing more 
than sound common sense in“farming. 
Governor Gardner voiced this, when he 
’ he other 
day. “I am going home to plant my 
turnip patch,” he said. “We always try 
to have plenty of turnip salad during the 
Fall and Winter.” 
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Data of State Department 


‘Shows United States Has 


Participated in Nine Con- ° 


e 3 : 
ferences in Year 


[Continued from Page 1.] : 
| Apr. 12, 1930. Delegates: Mr. David Hun- 


artment of State), Mr. Theodore G. Ris- 
ey (Solicitor of the Department of 
'Labor), Mr. Richard W. Flournoy’ Jr. 
(member of the Solicitor’s Office of the 
State Department). Mrs. Ruth B. Ship- 
ley (Chief of Passport Division, State 
Department). } 

Technical Advisers:.Mr. Jesse 8, 
Reeves (Professor of International Law 
and member of the Pan American Com- 
mission of Jurists for the Codification 
of International Law), Mr. Edwin M. 
Borchard (Professor of International 
Law at Yale), Prof. Mahley O. Hudson 
(Professor of International Law and Di- 
rector of Harvard Research in Interna- 
tional Law). Mr. S. W. Boggs (State De- 
partment)§ Miss Emma Wold. 

(2) Through representatives in an ex- 
pert or advisory capacity. 

International Conference on Treatment 
of Foreigners, Nov. 5-Dec. 4, 1929. 
George A. Gordon (First Secretary of 
Embassy, Paris). 

Committee of: Experts on Unification 
of Transport Statistics, Dec. 9-29, 1929. 
Fayette W.- Allport (Commercial At- 
tache, Paris); William W. Harts (Briga- 
dier General, Military Attache, Paris); 
| Capt. P. C. Grening (London representa- 
tive of United States Shipping Board, 
Merchant Fleet Corporation). 

Advisory Committee on Opium, Jan. 
!20-Feb. 14, 1930. John-K. Caldwell (De- 
partment of State). 


|__ Preliminary Conference for Concerted 
| Economic Action, Feb. 17-Mar. 24, 1930, 
}Edwin C, Wilson (First Secretary, 





Paris). : 
Conference on Bills of - Exchange, 
May 12-June 7, 1930. Martin - H, 


Kennedy (Trade Commissioner in Lon- 
don). 

A committee set up in connection with 
Investigation Into Traffic in Women and 
Children in the East, August 21, 1930, 
Graee Abbott (Department. of Labor). 





French Aviators Due . 
In Capital Sept.’ 7 





Program of Official Welcome 
Announced at White House 


The French trans-Atlantic fliers, Capt. 
Dieudonne Coste and Maurice Bellonte, 
his flying. mate, are to arrive at Bolling 
Field in the National Capital at 5 p. m. 
on Sept. 7 from their flight to Dallas, 
Tex., preparatory to their reception by 
President Hoover~on the following day, 
it was stated orally at the White’ House 
Sept. 4. * 

This verbal statement continued as 
follows: , 

Following their arrival, the aviators 
will go immediately to the French Em- 
bassy where a reception and dinner will 
be-given in their honor, 

President Hoover’s only participation 
|in the ceremonies in Washington will be 
to receive the aviators formally at the 
White House on Monday, Sept. 8. This 
receptian will be followed by a state 
luncheon .at the White House to which 
about 80. guests will be invited. The 
guests will includgy in addition to Gov- 
ernment officials and members of the 
diplomatic corps, Col. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh and Admiral Richard E. ByrdAwho 
will fly to. Washington and act as an 
jescort to the French aviators on their 
arrival at Bolling Field. 

Although President Hoover will not be 
able to act as head of a committee to 
jarrange for a tou. of the country by 
|the French aviators, he will accord them 
jevery honor due them, includingsthe 
|placing at their disposal of aeronautical 
| facilities of the Department of Com- 
| 
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merce, the Department of War and. the 
Department of the Navy. / 
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ter Miller (Department of State), Mr. . 
Green H. Hackworth (Solicitor of the De- . 
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‘Adviees Reveal 
Many Homeless 


‘InSanto Domingo 


Médical Director Given © | J], J, , : one | 
New Veterans’ Assignmen Unemployment in Large Cities 

e we y 5 
| The Veterans’ Administration an- | 
If Hurricane Hits Southeast |... sce" oer, ¢ Found to_Average 4 Per Cent 
: * |rector of, the Veterans’ Bureau, Dr.! i 
Winthrop Adams, will be released from 
| this duty at his Own request on Sept. 15, 
and that the position will be filled in| 
the future by Dr. Charles M, Griffith, | 
executive officer of the medical service 
of the Bureau. ' . | 


| Dr. Adams, the announcement ex- | , iati i 
plained, has been assigned to duty as |: catenin ae i 3 


medical officer in charge of the veterans’ | The number of unemployed in the 94;of work, had the largest number, fol-| discuss: business conditions. 50g 


big storms of 1926 and 1928 and the| Miami, Fla., and Havana, Cuba. Whether | neuropsychiatric hospital at’ Bedford, cities of the United States that have |lowed by Chicago, with 145,852, thougn veapied With the ak . ne tee _ Be 
present hurricane moving on from|it will follow through that direction is | Mass. ‘a> population. of more than 100,000,|the percentage of unemployment of these| sixth” annual ccunvantinn Mat the Delt a 
Dominica are all in September. par 9 alee pera but figuring Raft The. following information was made | amounted to 4 per cent of the’total popu- | cities toe oO ace ae it Upsilon. . oe 
i put its center abi ld- | available the Veterans’: Administra- Pr bas. S ; was pointed out. etroit, Mich., had 3 cae . a 
akin to thee oes. ee a ae of ae Florida en . passing | tion: Py | lation of these Se en to {te third largest number out of work, erased ak on em cores ce ey 
oh : about 12% miles an ‘hour, but by that is| ‘Tough that region of keys. Dr.. Adams, who has served as med-| Statement. issued Sept. 4 by the Bureau | an the next highest percentage to| Freemond M Post; No. th: 
FE ed to Capt, Avtonia Siive, meant the ‘real forward motion of the| Hurricane warnings have been sent | ical director for the past year, served in| of the Census. The combined population | Duluth, and of the 1,573,985 people in aeen eee Oe 


} 7 7 ; Lea, Minn . 
: 5 out by the Bureau to weather stations : A : : that city, there were 78,153 or 5.0 per ‘ ; i Mi 
manager of the Porto Rico Red Cross |torm, The velocity near the center of| Gr this Government and to other cOOP-| connected wink the ‘Buble at Seni eek te eT Bt ot Sent of the total population, out of work of ake Bugger sues Root eats | 
at San Juan, to pro y 5 re _| erating stations, to railroad offices inj; : . fae P pay aes e statement issued by the Bureau fol-| 4; r\ ! , 
Santo Domingo. “Information hes been{ atest report of its velocity, im that vor-| connection with freight car shipments in ie, i", 1010, His duty was, concemed of work, able to work, axd looking £0r tows in full text: a mat 
reed that he has already: started wT have stated that the hurricane has at- | the en fen . the storm, the | world War veterans applying for com-|” Daluth, Minn.,. had_the highest per- Preliminary: figures of unemployment, | : oct 
. yl cans: Daoueben disunciibed on tained a velocity of 160 miles and up-|/merican Kec Cross, to news agencies, ;centage of unemploymient of. any of these | from the returns of the 1930 census, are German Nitr ogen Syndicate 


| By a hee ~? | pensation and hospitalization. Before ra 1 
ds of that speed. The Weather Bu-| ‘the Coast Guard, certain institutions in | being transferred to Washington in 1924, | 94 cities, i i announced today for cities of 100,000 ‘ 

oie Walde Eve eros a request from Seana hae never had an official eeaaael of r ~ \Sepelgtion at BALAI, these wees baht inhabitants or more. | These figures Enters Industrial Field ly 

Capt. Waldo Evans, U. With the renewal of the German nitro- © 


the West Indies, the Navy ‘Department, | ,. was district medical offic : 
bey , f er at Boston,' population of 101,417, there were 5,444, |< : 

is, U. S. Navy (Ret-),| a, much as 160 miles an hour, and so it — ae ee of Pol doa 905 and also has served as chief of the | or 5.4 per cent out of work. Nashvillc,|T@Present persons usually working at a 
Governor of the Virgin Islands, to detail! cannot at this time accept the 160-mile|C4"4!, the Pan American Ly regional office division and executive|Tenn., with a population of 153,153, had, gainful occupation who were reported on dicate, which has h 
the minesweeper “Grebe,” station ship|ejoeity as official. Two years ago, how- opersre through ee America and | officer of the medical service. ‘only 1,608 unemployed, which was 1.0|the unemployment schedule as without a Soahted to fertilizer reatontes aa ee i 
at St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, ~ report | ever, with respect to the hurricane of oe. oes onan. vs has beer\| The new director, Dr. Griffith, served|Per cent, the lowest percentage of any job, able to work, and looking for a job.| stions of the sputhaale are aon extendad 
at Ban Jee Oe rr caption 86 Bente that year, an estimate received by the : pi yey y a year overseas during the war and was/|0f_these cities. Sd ea mee Started (Ou Afr. 8 80d ror the first: time to nitrogen chemicals 
Se Meee Bureau was that the damage caused connection with this hurricane. It fur- 


5 ee 
The President’s Day 
At: the Bomeeniyy. Offices 
ept. 





; . . 
ay S |of Philadelphia, P 
Duluth Found to Have, Highest Ratio of Jobless, Census|respecis. “4 PY 


* Bureau States, With 5.4 Per Cent Figure; "1 called to. pay Hisrespecta an 
‘Nashville Lowest With I Per Cent 


11 a, m.—Repyesentative Beck (Rep.), 





Chief of Weather Bureau Asserts Coastal States May En- 
counter Precipitation if Tropical Storm 


Strikes; Many Warnings Issued 12 noon.—Joseph E. Mills, of Detroit, | 


Mich., president of the National Asso- 





Governor Roosevelt Says Re- 

_ ports Indicate Fatalities 

‘From Storm Are Between 
300 and 1,000 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
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‘ : s t : | ‘ * ° ° . | 
especially helpful to this Government in sadloned atthe Lowlaville: Ki bane New York, with 234,854 persons out finished in some districts before the close | fo» industrial purposes, accortiing to 


Domingo. then iffditated a velocity of about 200) ):-104 the Bureau with the first definite| hospital before entering the Public jot the month. but extended, in other | report from Consul R. W. Heingartner, 


The message from Capt. Evans, as| miles an hour, but such a velocity has}; : . “|Health Service in 1919. H : heaniekl: Sek tly h J _| districts) into May. The inquiry related-| Po : : 

. : |information that the center of the hurri-| Health Service in is e served as hospital. Subsequently he was — trans x | Frankfort-on-the-Main, made. public b 
announced by the Department, follows: not been officially registered. |cane was approaching Santo Domingo.| operating surgeon at the Alexandria,' ferred_to the central office as chief eet ear preceding the ‘call of ‘the the Department of Commer¢e. The niifecs 
“Gov. Roosevelt of Porto Rico’ in-| The Bureau has received an_ inter- , gen syndicate accounts for over 98 per 


) It gave half a dozen reports during the! La., Public Health Service hospital and; the general medical and surgical hos- . . mf 
forms me that hurricane struck Santo|cepted wireless report that two radio , r i The figures are subject to correction cent of the entire German production . 


a ie “ag toes day. | in 1923 was appcinted medical officer in| pitals division enn eenotnted executive 
Domingo doing great damage and asks | towers erected on the island of Dominica,| ‘Ajthough this storm may be neatly as|charge of the Tuskegee, Ala., veterans’! officer of the medical service. | [Continued on Page. 10, Column 5.] '|(Issued b 
that I might order ‘Grebe’ to report to|to withstand a velocity up to 150 miles ; - i e " Rial: | (iaivot Sy Depertnaet ae Comapereset 


San Juan in order that she might assist | an hour, have been blown down by the 




















area of damaging winds’ is apparently 
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Detroit, president of the National Asso- | eet meer error ae i , , Ne 
7CUr r . : - » : . aws, rules and regulations which pro- * ys $ 
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formed the President that, in his opin- | and yi Sees ar ene ue Oe ; pubic at a very early date. 
ion, the Nation would witness improve-| Whereas, examination has been duly deck f n o make up for a genera : 
ment in business late in the Winter or|made of the terms of said modification —~ e in the use of other forms of to- 
$ : acco, according to a report to the De- i 
early next Spring. under the regulatory’ provisions of the : i ; 
Me. Mills told the President, he said,|shipping act, as amended; now, there- partment of Commerce from the As- The Cadillac complete line will consist of Easy Payment. 
h t th : Sepociation is “100 "per cent | fore, it. is sistant Trade Commissioner in France, THE LA SALLE V-8—THE CADILLAC Bids hngene: 
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in rushing such medical attention, sup-] hurricane. 


plies, etc., as may be necessary.  Re- 


uest authority to assign ‘Grebe’ this| goes with respect to this hurricane, its 


uty.” 

The Navy Department also announced 
receipt, from he San Juan naval tadio 
station, of the following message: 

“Pan American relief plane flew over 
city of Santo Domingo this morning. Re- 
ports city apparently badly damaged as 
well as-Boca Chica. Communication has 
been established between San Juan and 
Pan American field outside of Santo 
Domingo by Pan American airways com- 
munication system, but communication 
from field to city by road is cut off due 
to debris.” e 


Santo Domingo Seeks 





Help From Red Cross: 


State Department Told Hurri- 
cang Victims Need Aid 


Ernest J. Smith, acting chairman of 


foreign operations, called upon the Act- 
ing Secretary of State, Joseph P. Cotton, 
Sept. 4 to discuss the need of relief in 
Santo Domingo following the hurricane 
disaster there. 


the American Red Cross in charge of 


The Department of State previously | 


had received a telegram from the Ameri- 
can Minister at Santo Domingo, Charles 
B. Curtis, requesting that the Red Cross 
rush food, light clothing, shelter, medi- 
cines and a sanitary unit. 

The Department’s announcement fol- 
lows in full text: z 

“The Department has received a tele- 
gram from Mr. Charles B. Curtis, the 
American Minister at Santo Domingo, to 
the effect that the hurricane which oc- 
curred yesterday has caused widespread 
destruction in the city of ‘Santo Domingo 
and its suburbs. Mr. Curtis adds that 
there are no reports yet from the in- 
terior and that the loss of life in Santo 
Domingo appéars small. 


. “Mr. Turtis in agreement with the} 


President of Santo Domingo has re- 
quested that the American Red Cross 
rush supplies of food, light clothing, 
shelter, medicines and sanitary unit. 


“The Department has brought the in-| 


formation quoted above to the attention 
of the Red Cross.” 


Shippers ‘Prepared. 


The vice chairman of the Shipping 
Board, Edward C. Plummer, stated orally 
on Sept. 4 that it is not expected that 
shipping interests will suffer to any ap- 
preciable degree as a result of the hurri- 
cane which reached the Gulf of Mexico 


area Sept. 3. 


“This hurricane,” the Commissioner 
said, “is not an unusual occurrence at 


this time of the year, and shippers were tto 1,390), pneumonia, all forms (424xto | 
’ s td vail 


more or less, prepared for it. 
“Comparatively few sailing vessels are 

out at this time since shippers are ex- 

pecting such an occurrence in this sea- 


son, and I doubt that material damage 


will be felt in the shipping industry.” 


Increased Activity 
In Business Foreseen 





J. E. Mills, of Detroit, Tells 
President of Conditions 





As soon as the public finishes paying ; 


old bills, there will be an improvement 
in business conditions, it was stated 
orally Sept. 4 by Joseph E. Mills, of 


- >* 


So far as the Bureau’s information 





center should pass somewhat betweeen 


, not quite so extensive. 


It is probably 
not so big as the hurricane of. 1928, 
which in turn covered a ‘bigger area 
than the hurricane of 1926. 





Two States Reveal Uniformity Is Urged 


Increase in Deaths 


Diseases of the Heart Are 
Found to Lead Causes in 
Rhode Island 


| Deaths increased in both New Hamp- ; 
shire and Rhode Island during 1929 com- | 
| pared with the preceding year, accord- ! 
ing to a statement issued by the Bureau | 
of the Census, Sept. 2. The statement 
follows in full text: 

*The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that there were 8,916 deaths in 





8,394.in 1928. 
No death rates for 1929 have been 
computed because any rates based ‘on 


| 





{would be unreliable and would have to | 
| be materially revised as soon as the 1930 
!eensus figures become available. 
Causes of Increases 

Increases in deaths in-1929 over those 
of the preceding year were from the fol- 
lowing principal causes: Diseases of the 
|heart (1,665 to 1,775), cancer (846 to 





ening (745 to .755). There were more 
than twice as many deaths from influenza 
as in the preceding year (102 to 318), 
and other increases were from pneu- 
monia, all forms (705 to 891), congenital 
malformations and diseases’ of early ‘in- 
fancy °(457 to 501), appendicitis ‘and 
typhlitis (93 to 110), bronchitis (49 to 


were two deaths from malaria in 1929, 


67 to 76. 

Significant among the decreases 
deaths in 1929 were those from the fol- 
lowing principal causes: Nephritis (803 
to 735), and tuberculosis, all forms (492 | 
to 472). Decreases were also shown for 
diarrhea and enteritis, under two years 


creased from 484 to 440, the types of 
accident showing the greatest decreases 
being accidental falls (110 to 95), burns, 
conflagration excepted (39 to 30), acci- 


No death rates for 1929 have been 
computed because any rates based on) 
population estimates made at this time | 
would be unreliable and would have to) 
be materially revised as soon as the 1930 
census figures become available. 

Increases in deaths in 1929 over those 
of the preceding years were from the | 
following’ principal causes: Nephritis 
| (473 to 581), diseases of the heart (1,372 





462), and bronchitis (53 to 67). | 

Deaths from automobile accidents (ex- | 
cluding collision with railroad trains and 
street cars), increased from 76 to 98, 
and all accidental causes increased from 
357 to 388, the types of accidents show 
ing the greatest increases being acci- 
dental falls (81 to 101), railroad acci- 
‘dents, including collision with automo- 
biles (4 to 12), and: burns, conflagration 
excepted (13 to 17). 

Significant among the decreases in 
deaths in 1929 were those frem the fol- 
lowing principal causes: Tuberculosis, all 
forms (307 to 237), cancer (640 to 621), | 
and diabetes mellitus (127 to 114). De-| 
creases were also shown from diseases | 
of the arteries (258 to 244), diarrhea and 
enteritis (59 to 49), whooping cough (24 | 
to 16), and deaths from accidental drown- 
ing, from 65 to 36. 





t 


Rhode Island in 1929 as compared with; Motor Vehicle Department. in a recent 


population estimates made at this time’ partment. 


; 925), and cerebral hemorrhage and soft- | 


64), puerperal causes (78 to 97). There|only too glad to cooperate with the 
and deaths from suicide increased from }fuel tax, but the difficulty the States are 


in | motor fuels is caused by the sales meth- 


(91 to 56), and measles (70 to 49). |totals, that we must have the coopera- 
Deaths from all accidental causes de-'tion of those companies realizing their 


ably more. 


In Gasoline Reports 


Pennsylvania Commissioner 
Says Plan Would Aid in 
Checking Tax Evasions 


State of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Sept. 4. 


A uniform report form on which manu- 
facturers; wholesalers and distributors 
of gasoline may make their reports to 
the State in which they operate was 
suggested by the Deputy Commissioner, 
Lloyd S. Persun,. of the Pennsylvania 


address at the North American Gasoline 
Tax Conference at Toronto, according to 
a statement made public here by the De- 


;Such a report would assist in check- 
ing up tax evasions through the inter- 
state shipments of motor vehicle fuels, 
|Mr. Persun declared. “I believe the in- 
| dustry would be glad@ for the opportunity 
to make such reports,” he said. 

Present Rules: Differ 

“At the present time, the requirements 
of each State are so different in detail 
that much added work and constant an- 
noyance accrue to the industry. TPhis 
always leads. to. confusion and misunder- 
standing of motives by one side or the 
jother.-. The -obligation: imposed on the 
|industry is not a light~one and we will, 
}all agree that the major companies are 


States in the collection of. the motor 
coping with on ‘interstate shipments of 


ods of a‘ few independent distributors 
and brokers who ship or deliver motor 
fuels at cut rates. It is to curb the tax- 
dodging activities of these few, whose 
delinquencies incidentally run to immense 


responsibilities. It will help the States, 
) but it will help the industry immeasur- 


“This conference is divided into nine 


It should be incumbent on the commit- 

tee, in drafting this form, to consult the 

industry wherever possible and necessary. 

The most, practical solution will develop 

to the satisfaction of all concerned, 
Reports Not Complete 

\“Suppose such a uniform report form 
were in effect at the present time and 
each State could receive from the indus- 
try complete sales reports on interstate 
shipments.. The .chain would be com- 
pleted by the exchange of data by the 
States. At the present time, I believe 
each State*is enjoying every cooperation 
from its sister States but as the data 
available' on interstate shipments are 
meager, satisfactorv reports are not ob- 
tained, 

“Lastly, the States should have their 
acts amended, making it the duty of 
every resident, agent or employe of 
every common carrier or person deliver- |- 
ing motor fuels into the State to report 
forthwith every such delivery in writing 
to the State, giving the names and ad- 
dresses of the consignor and the con- 
signee, the date and place of delivery 
and the number of gallons so delivered, 
also any other information the tax offi- 
cers may deem necessary. I believe that 
such an amendment would not in any way 
conflict with the interstate commerce 
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severe in its velocity at the center, its 
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Announcing a New 


¢ 


of Vital Interest to Owners 


and Buyers 


of Fine Cars 





oo 


Introducing brilliant new products and deeply lowered prices 


Six months ago, Cadillac’s international 
reputation as the foremost builder of fine 
motor cars was’ tremendously advanced by 
the announcement of the Cadillac V-16— 
immediately acclaimed the world’s finest 
automobile .. . Now, out of an experience 


which produced this great car—and which 


has built and marketed more than 600,000 
Cadillacs and La Salles—comes a new Eadil- 


lac and anew LaSalle, both V-8’s and (shortly 


TO $3795 


f. o. b. Detroit 


Prices lowered from $600 to $900 


The New Eight-Cylinder CADILLAC 


The new Cadillac Eight~embodying every sound, high 
principle established by Cadillac throughout the years—is 
one of the fruits of the greatest manufacturing program in 
all Cadillac history. 


It surpasses all previous Cadillac Eights in performance 
and beauty —in the originality of its design, the costly 
richness of its interiors and the craftsmanship of its Fisher 
and Fleetwood bodies. 


And still the prices are much lower. 


It has raised Cadillac standards of engineering and manu- 
facture—embodying features developed by the’ Cadillac 
V-16,' which confer upon it still greater steadiness, quiet, 


to be, announced) a new Cadillac V-type 
12-cylinder car—sharing and benefiting in 
all that -has contributed to the brilliant 
success of the V-16... The Cadillac Motor 
Car Company presents in the new Cadillac 
and La Salle, strikingly new elements of 
value in appearance, performance and 
oomfort, but of even more timely interest, 
extremely low prices—the lowest prices 
in the last twelve years of Cadillac history. 


’ 


: dental drowning (50 to 41); automobile!proups and I would su t to th : 
For Gulf Hurricane accidents, excluding collisions with rail- he | eee enenees 0 te THE NEW EIGHT-CYLINDER THE NEW EIGHT.CYLIN DER 
e Rie eee road trains and street cars (154 to 146),/|appointed for the purpose of drafting a : ; 
Rec): : |and railread accidents (12 to 7). uniform report form, each member o . 
Shipping Board Official neey a New ampere Fiswees ” [the comupittes to detail the requirements Oh 
5 There were 6, eaths In New Hamp- of such a form for his particular group " 
Occurrence Is Seasona ie in 1929 as compared with 6,442 IN/and the committee to merge the nine ‘ 
Tar et Te ' is sted r ts i 1 , 
suggested reports into one model form PRICES PRICFS 


. | 
RANGING FROM $ TO $3245 
4 fo. b. Detroit 


Prices lowered from $245 to $750 


The New Eight-Cylinder La SALLE 


La Salle benefits again by its association with Cadillac— 
and especially by-the greatly expanded Cadillac manufac- 
turing program. 


Nothing less than this, and La Salle’s share in the econo- 
mies effected by General Motors could possibly accomplish 
such a saving for the public in the fine car field, 


The brilliant new’La Salle offers a new and more powerful 
V-type eight-cylinder motor, greater beauty of bodies, de- 
signed by Fisher and Fleetwood, greater richness of uphol- 
stery, and interior appointments. 


By the simple logic of building better and better—La 
Salle puts into the hands of a vastly larger public a car 
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And Thomas Starr King 
' Soon to Be Unveiled in 







Capitol at Washington 


whe 


pe ing exercises for California’s 
% tion of -two statues to the Na- 
‘ Statuary Hall will probably be 
soon after the reassembling of Con- 


gress in December, Charles E, Fairman, 
art curator of the Capitol, stated orally 
Sept. 3. 


California’s contribution will be statues 
of Junipero Serra and Thomas Starr 
King, Mr. Fairtian said. é 

Junipero Serra, according to Mr. Fair- 
man, was a missionary to the West in 
the early days of its history, who estab- 
lished the first chain of missions along 
the Mexican border, Thomas Starr King, 
Mr. Fairm’n explained, was a Unitartan 
minister of the Civil War period. 


War Spirit Aroused 

“Naturally, at that time, with com- 
munication so difficult, California was not 
particularly concerned over the war, one 
Way or the; other,” Mr. Fairman said, 
“though what little sympathy the people 
held inclined towards the South, due to 
their geographic location. King went to 
California and attempted to arouse the 
patriotism of the people. 


“Of course, the State could do very | 


little in the way of men, transportation 
being so difficult. But King did persuade 
them that their duty lay with the Fed- 
eral Government, and their contribu- 
tions of money were of great value to 
the North.” 


= 


Only 26 States have placed their quota’ 


of statues_in the hall, according to Mr. 


Fairman, while seven have already placed 


one of their allotted number. Fifteen 


States thus remain unrepresented in the | 


hall, according to Mr. Fairman. 
Statues to Be Placed 


Tennes@ee, already represented with a' 


statue of Andrew Jackson, is planning 
to place a statue of John ‘Sevier, an 


early Governor of the State, in the hall 
at an early date, he said. 


Maine, now represented with a statue 


of William King, is planning to place in| 


the hall within the next few months a 

tue of Hannibal Hamlin, vice presi- 
dent of the United States during Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s first administration, Mr. 
Fairman said. 


Other States now represented by only 
one statue include Oklahoma, North 
Carolina, Idaho and Arizona. 


It is not all necessary, Mr. Fairman j 


pointed out, for the placing of statues 
in the hall to be accompanied by cere- 
monies of acceptance, due to the fact that 
some of the statues have been placed in 
the hall during recesses of Congress, 
making such ceremonies impractical. 


Placed Without Exercises 
Five statues, he said, have never had 
formal acceptance ceremonies. They are 
the statues of George Washington, carved 
by Jean Antoine Houdon; Robert E, Lee, 


carved. by Edward V. Valentine, both, 


from Virginia; the statues of Robert R. 
Livingston and George Clinton, both from 
New York, and one of Florida’s contribu- 
tions, he said. 

The following is the necessary pro- 
cedure to the placing of a statue in the 
hall by any State, Mr. Fairman said: 

“First, an authorization must be made 
by the State providing for the installa- 
tion of a statue in the hall, together 
with the appointment of a commission 

* and the fixing of the cost connected with 
the furnishing and erection of the statuc. 


Restrictions on Contributions 
“Second, certain restrietions are placed 


on those entitled to commemoration in| 


the hall. The law states: 
“‘The President is. authorized to in- 


vite all the States to provide and fur-| 


nish statues, in marble or bronze,: not 
exceeding two in number for each State, 
of deceased persons who have been citi- 
zens thereof and illustrious for their 
historic renown or distinguished civil or 
military service, such as each State may 
deem to be worthy of this national com- 
memoration; and when so furnished the 
same shall be placed in the old Hall of 
the House of Representatives, in the 
Capitol of the United States, which is 
set apart; or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, as a National Statuary 
Hall for the purposes herein_indicated.’ 

“Third, the commission named by the 
State Legislature showtd communicate 
with the Architect of the Capitol for the 
purpose of the reservation of the space 
for the statues proposed to be installed 
by the State. The statues should then 
be sent to the Architect, who will take 
charge of their installation, the commis- 
sion defraying all expenses incurred in 
their erection.” 


Forest Fires in Monfana 
Less Serious Than Last Year 


State of Montana: 
Helena, Sept. 4. 

According to figures compiled by As- 
sistant Regional Forester L. C. Stock- 
dale, of the Northwest Department of 
Forests, fire suppression has cost the 
service a total of $175,000 this season, a 
sum considerably less than that spent in 
1929. More money was expended this 
year than last for emergency guards 
and other protection purposes, the re- 
ports show. 

At the time of the last 10-day report 
there had been 1,283 fires in northern 
Idaho and western Moniana national 
forests. 
10 acres, or to a size considered dan- 
gerous. : / 

At this time in 1929 there had been 
1,344 fires in the region, which is but a 
slight increase from this year, but there 
had been more large blazes and the 
acreage burned over had been consider- 
ably greater. , 

‘orest Service records show that the 
average number of forest fires for each 
season since the present system of rec- 
ords was initiated has been 1,393. In 
most cases all fire danger is considered 
past by Sept. 15. 


Radio Replaces Telephones 
In Trail Construction Camps 
Nine portable radio sets weighing, with 


batteries, about 50 pounds-each, are be- 
meentvied out*this Summer on the Colum- 
bia 


ational Forest, Wash., as a means| of the possibilities of radio as a _means|portable radio sets, light enough to be’ 


orse, promise important 
trail-construction 


of keeping trail-construction camps in 
communication with forest headquarters. 


years’ study by D. L. Beatty, of the Mis- 
soula, Mont., office of the Forest Service, 


atic nal Honors; 


8 atu es of Junipero_ Serra 


Of these 38 had spread beyond | 
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State Candidate for National Distinction 





By courtesy of the Architect of the Capitol. 
Statue of Thomas Starr King, to be one of two representatives of Cali- 
fornia in the National Statuary Hall, Washington,.D. C., which will be 
unveiled soon after the reconvening of Congress in December, according 
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to Charles E. Fairman, Art Curator of the Capitol. 
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Topical Survey of Federal Government 





| Vast Number of Publications 


|. 





On Agricultural Topics Issued 





More Than 12,700,000 Copies of Bulletins and Other 


Matter Were Issued Last Year 


Topic IV: Communications: Publications and Records 
In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


with Communications. 


HE mailing lists.for all Department 

publications are maintained in the 

mailing lists section. These lists 
are classified geographically by subject 
matter and cover the whole field of 
agriculture in all its branches. Thus 
there is a list of those interested in 
publications on livestock, another of 
those interested in plant science, etc, 
The addresses on these lists are kept 
as fully up to date as possible. This 
requires the constant adding of néw 
names, the dropping of old ones, and 
the changing of addresses. The sec- 
tion at present has over 643,000 ad- 
dress cards in its files. But tens of 
“thousands of persons whose names are 
not on these lists receive publications 
from the division by direct request. 

* “ - 


HE miscellaneous distribution sec- 

tion oversees the free distribution 
of publications to the general public 
and also keeps a record of and trans- 
mits to the authorized sales agency, 
the Superintendent of Documents of 
the Government Printing Office, all 
moneys received from the public ac- 
companying orders for publicaions. In 
spite of the fact that in numerous 
ways the information has been broad- 
cast over the country for years that 
the Department of Agriculure does 
not sell publications ‘and that all re- 
mittances for them should be sent to 
the Superintendent of Documents this 
section receives thousands of such re- 
mittances each year. The Department, 
however, does have! a vast amount of 
{ published material for free distribu- 
; tion, and it is this material that is 
| sent out by this section. Supplies of 
. Publications are kept in the section for 
those who call in person for them, 
but the main bulk of the supplies for 
free distribution are kept in stock at 
the Government Printing Office where 
the actual mailing is done in response 
to requests transmitted from this sec- 
tion. This section last year received 
877,064 communciations requesting 
publications or information. 

7 ” - 





| JN THE congressional distribution 

section the requests for Depart- 
ment publications submitted bv Mem- 
bers of Congress receive attention. 
By law four-fifths of all copies of 
Farmers’ Bulletins are subject to dis- 
tribution upon ordérs from Members 
of Congress. In addition each Senator 
and Representative has the privilege 
of sending Department leaflets’ in 
quantities’ to his constituents. Fur- 
thermore to each has been allotted a 
certain number of the popular cook 
books entitled “Aunt Sammy’s Radio 
Recipes” published by the Depart- 
ment. Constituents of Members of 
Congress write them for copies of 





By M. C. 


Chief of Publications, Division of Pu®lications, Office of Information, 
Departmgnt of Agriculture. 


shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their places in the administrative organizations, 


The present series deals 


Merrill, 


publications in other series also— 
Technical” Bulletins, Department Bul- 
letins, Circulars, Miscellaneous Pub- 
lications, etc—and the requests are 
sent to this section for filling. Last 
year this section distributed 12,777,- 
029 copies of publications and bulletin 
lists on requests from Members of 


Congress. 
* a * 


HE indexing section has the re- 
.  Sponsibility of keeping an accurate 
list of all the publications issued by 
the Department, and of preparing in- 
dexes of these to be published period- 
ically. A monthly list of Department 
publications is prepared for printing 
by this section, and an annual classi- 
fied subject list is published each year. 
in the Yearbook. A cumulative analyti- 
cal index for the Department’s pub- 
lications from 1901 to 1925, inclusive, 
is now ready for the printer. This 
publication will be of enormous value 
to’ those interested in ascertaining 
what work the Department has done 
along the countless lines of agricul- 
tural endeavor or in finding refer- 
ences to agricultural subject matter 
for the period covered. Work will 
soon be started on the preparation for 
publication of a list of all the De- 
partment’s publications from 1926 to 
193@, inclusive, and onan index of 
those publications. This section has 
recently published a list of Depart- 
ment publications fro 1901 to 1925, 
inclusive, an index for Farmers’ Bul- 
letins. 1,001 1,500, inclusive, and will 
soon start work on the preparation of 
an index for all Department Bulletins 
in the series of that name, 1,500 in all. 

* = hs 


HE ; addressing, duplicating, and 

“mailing seCtion is composed of 
three units. The multigraph, mimeo- 
graph, and rotaprint unit operates the 
machines and equipment and turns out 
52,000,000 pages of this type of work 
&@ year. The addressograph unit cuts 
and maintains the addressograph plate 
files of mailing lists, makes the neces- 
Sary corrections to keep them up to 
date, and addresses envelopes and 
Wrappers for mailing. The mailing 
unit operates the folding, staling, and 
stapling machines and rotary tables 
and assembling machine for gettin 
the multigraphed, mimeographed, an 
rotaprint work in shape for mailing. 
This section is a_valuable adjunct to 
the publishing operations of the De- 
partment in two important djrections: 
(1) In making material available 
quickly, as news releases, market re- 
ports, copies of speeches, and reports 
of conventions; (2) in putting into 
usable form the valuable material of 


- the Department, that is so preliminar 


or temporary in nature that. printing 
is not justified. 


In the next of this series on “Communications: Publications and Records” 
to appear in the issue of Sept. 6, Claribel R, Barnett, Librarian, Department 
of Agriculture, will discuss the work of the Library. 

Copyright 1930 by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation 


of forest protection. 


D f t Because trail-construction crews move|service 
Back of this experiment is nearly three|camp frequently they are often beyond|crews and other detached units readily 


for|available when trained fire fighters are 
These ' needed. 


the-reach of telephones when neede 
emergency duty on the fire line. 
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Use One Den Twice 


Tradition of Habits of Ursa 





Of Mother and Cubs . 





Yellowstone Park, Wyo., Sept. 4— 
Heretofore, it was not generally believed 
bears ever returned to the “same dens 


nansley, Yellowstgne National Park 
ranger-naturalist. ; 

While taking a company of visitors 
over the Mammoth Hot Springs nature 
trai], which tour is a daily feattre, a 
den was noted, There had been a 
heavy rain the. night before. ’ 

Examining the ground around the en- 
trance to the den, it was discovered 
there were fresh bear tracks going away 
from the den and tracks partially ob- 
literated leading into the den. The 
tracks, apparently, were those of aj 
mother and her two cubs. 

“This would indicate,’ Mx. Oberhans- 
ley said, “this bear family had taken 
shelter in the den in-which it hibernated 
in the Winter.” 

It also has been proved, Mr. Ober- 
hansley said, a mother bear with two 
cabs, will go into hibernatiom with them 
a second year. Upon the arrival of 
more ofstcing, however, shé will have 
nothing to do with her former “children” 
and they at once become as “‘strangers” 
so far as the mother is concerned. 


Seed of Bent Grass 
‘Makes Finest Lawns 


Large Demand Makes Culti- 
vation Profitable to Rhode 
Island Farmers 


_ State of Rhode Island: 
/ Providence, Sept. 4 
“The growing of Rhode Island bent 
grass not only is profitable to farmers 
but will enable many farms to be used 
to capacity, according to a statement is- 
sued by the State Department of Agri- 
| culture. 
| Bent grass is adapted for development 
| of fine lawns especially on soil on which 
other grass will not readily grow. It 
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Hibernating Bears | Cities 
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List in Decade; 
n crease 
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There were 26 cities added to the 


they used during hibernation, but proof}group of those having a population of 
that they do, is claimed by Frank Ober-|more than 100,000 during t 


‘ 1 last’ 10 
years, bringing the present total up to 
94, according to a statement aad: by 
the Bureau of the Census Sept. 3. Of 
this number, all save four Yeported an 
increase since 1920, it was stated, and 
of these four cities three were in( the 
State of Massachusetts. \ 


There were more cities of more than 
100,000 population in Massachusetts than 
in any other State, though Ohio had 
eight and New York seven, it was shown. 








spreads by nodules from rqots: under- 
ground which throw up fresh sprouts at 
more or less regular intervals. The seed 
is comparatively expensive. 

- The statement follows in full text: 

In early colonial days @ grass was 
found along the shores of Rhode Island 
that would persist in growing after the 
coarser grasses had been removed for 
hay. This grass was known as “burden.” 

The climatic and soil conditions in 
Rhode Island were such that this grass | 
flourished. The séed was harvested, and | 
most colonial farmers added a small per- 
eentage of this seed to their hay mix 
tures when sowing. 

During recent years, with the advent 
of golf, tennis and other such sports, as 
well as a greater consciousness as to the 
value of parks and recreation fields, 
there has been insistent demands for fine | 
turfs. For the past 25 or /30 years many! 
farmers, particularly in the _ southern} 
part of the State, on the islamd of Rhode 
Island and in Little Compton, harvested 
the seed of what became known as 
Rhode Island bent grass, the “colonial 
burden.” 

About 20 years ago Germany started 
exporting-bent grass seed to this coun- 
try, to be followed a little later by New 
Zealand. During recent years, Prince Ed- 
ward Island has sent to: this country a 
considerable quantity of fine quality bent 
grass seed. The productiom and har- 
vesting of such seed in Rhode Island, 
due to relatively high costs, practically 
; ceased. 

With the advent pf the World War 
and the consequent shutting off of for- 
eign supplies an increased impetus was 
given to the production of more home- 
grown seed. Consequently during the 
past 10 years many hundreds of acres 
of the finest quality bent grass have been 
produced in Rhode Island. 

The last Congress, in enacting the new 
tariff bill, placed a tariff of 40 cents 
a@ pound on all bent grass seed for the 
protection of the local industry. Forty 
cents a pound will enable more Rhode 
Island ‘farmers to produce this _ seed 
profitably to meet the ever-increasing 
demand of our market. , 

Many of the large fields im the south- 
ern and western part of the State that 
can be easily worked can profitably be 
used to grow bent grass for seed. The 
essential poqeteataetns for its production 
are relatively large areas that can be 
easily and efficiently worked, and a 
knowledge of the cultural methods used 
in the production and harvesting of such 
seed, 

The most common vgriety’ of bent| 
grass that grows naturally in’ many 
Rhode Island farms is known as Rhode 
Island bent grass. This seed retails for 
about $1 a pound, Another variety 
known as “Seaside bent,” which has a 
creeping tendency, sélls for $2 to $3.50 
a pound. The very fine leaf variety 
known as “Velvet bent” sells for about 
$3.50 a pound. 

It is rather difficult to grow fields of 
the latter two-named varieties ; without 
having them invaded with the Rhode 
Island bent, but the mixture receives a 
ready demand in the ttade. , 

The yields of well-established stands of 





from 200 to 500 pounds an“A&cre, depend- 
ing on the quality of seed used, fertility 
of the soil, and weather conditions. 


Tennessee Plans Offensive | 
On ‘One-eyed’ Automobiles | 





State of Tennessee: 
Nashville, Sept. 4. 

‘The Tennessee State highway patrol 
has opened war on “one-eyed” and “tail- 
lightless” automopiles and will carry out 
a program of checking recKless driving 
in all its forms, Commissioner of fr 
nance and Taxation, Charles M. McCabe, 
has just announced, 

“All members of the patrol have been 
ordered to arrest or cite imto court for 
trial drivers operating With one head-|! 
light or the weer Tskt not burning, un- 
less an extra bylb be carried and is im- 
mediately Installed,” said Commissioner 
McCabe. “Therefore, motorists should 
carry extra headlight or taillight bulbs 
|to avoid court citations.” 

The same order, he said, applies to} 
‘trucks or other motor-driven vehicles| 
without clearance lights, or lacking a! 
rear vision mirror, Courtésy cards al- 
lowing the motorist to make repairs will 








minated. ¢ 


Rhode Island bent grass will’ bg@&nywhere |- 


| still be issued when cars have headlights|about one-eighth of 
|that are out of fodus, headlights too|tiom of cod liver oil, it was pointed out 
| mia or the rear license “tag not illu-|jthat this country has to draw largely 











“A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


+Figures revised since State announcement was issued. 
» An act of the Georgia State Legislature, approved Aug. 17, 1929, provides for the 
{ lanta,” including therein, in addition to the 
city of Atlanta (to be known as thé borough of Atlanta) six other areas. These areas, 
with their population, ame as follows: Avondale Estates, 635; Col 
tur, 13,276; East Point, 9,512; Hapeville, 424; unintorporated 
15, 56,174. The total population of this area, including the borough of Atlanta, is 360,692. 


establishment of the municipality of “ 





Vitamins of Fish Oil Found 
Vo Be of Value to Animals 


Recent experiments show that the 
vitamin poiency of salmon, tuna, and 
pilchard oils is sufficiently high to make 
the use of these oils cheaper than that 
which @nimal feedersS ate paying for 
vitamins in cod liver oil, according to a 
recent statement by the technologist of 
the Bureau of Fisheries, J. Ruel Manning. 

The economic importance of thesélis- 
coveries can not too greatly empha- 
sized, Mr. Manning said, as several mil- 
lion “Ballons of cod liver oil are consumed 
annually by the poultry industry of this 
country alone. Inasmuch as the three 
fish oils mentioned above are obtained 
in large quihtities on the Pacific coast 
and several large centers of the poultry 
industry are located in the same vicinity, 
it would be financially advantageous to 
the industry on that coast to utilize them 
as substitutes for_cod-liver oil, he said. 

Since the United States produces only 
its total consump- 
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Family Contradicted by Act |Bureau Announcement Reveals 26 Have Been Added to 
Four of Total De. 


in Size 


city of this size, while Wilmington, Del., 
the only city of more than 100,000 in 


that State, was the fourth city in the} 


United States that showed a decrease. 

New Jersey had six cities of this size,’ 
while California, Texas, and Indiana had 
five each. In this last State, Indiana, 
four of the five cities passed the 100,000 
mark in the last decade. The statement 
follows in full text: 

The following table-gives the popula, 
tion of cities of 100,000 inhabitants or 
more, arranged by States geographically. 


The figures are based on\ announcements 
There were 32 States, besides the Dis- | made y the local supervisors and are 
trict of Columbia, that had at least ‘one 

——— 


subject to revision in the final official 
count. 
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100,000 Population |Jobs for Disabled ’ 
Now Total 94, Census Shows [Fitted to Working 


city Urged 
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Capa 





Replacement Bureau Is Sug: 
gested ‘to Find Occupa- 
tions Handicapped Man 
‘Can Perform Ably 


The establishment of a placement bu- 
reau to find jobs in which persons with 
physical disabilities can work on an eto- 
nomic, competitive basis, is recommendea 
in ‘the yeport of the survey of possibil- 
ities of ‘employnfent of handicapped per- 
sons in Minneapolis, Minn., just’ published 
by the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. 


The study, which involved 21 different # 


*Increase, 1920-30 | Occupations representing 2.515 jobs sub- 





Massachusetts: 1930 1920 , Number 
Boston ev beClesed es eoesedeedrtecnenteeee™ | VOREL 748,060 7 39,211 
Cambridge ..ccree «+ 113,650 109,694 3,956 
Fall iver ........ cere * wralia 115,301 120,485 —5,184 —4.3 
Lowell ....::,.s0ccces . e+ 100,300 * 112,759 —12,459 —11.0 
BAO cic rerieccoce we ccsvessAawssceptece 102,327 99,148 3,179 3.2 
New Bedford .....ceccccesssesdecsrescces 112,836 121,217 —8,381 = —6.9 
SONITIIG 6 i Siz oye ccd eesddeseuedueocss oh) ROBIE 93,091 10,513 
MPEIONG 6 i ind ew och tsar eosiserdeedeeced 7 129,614 20,247 
Worcenger ....cccc ces ceececsens eo-ee 196,837  y 179,754 17,083 
Rhode Island: ; 
IEE. ois: 040 © wwcccewisnetiacenceene $252,386 237,595 14,791 6.2 
Connecticut: 
Bridgeport 147,206 143,555 3,651 2.5 
Hartford " 163,818 138,036 25,782 18.7 
New Haven 162,650 162,537 113 . 
Waterbury .... 101,025 91,715 9,310 10.2 
{New York: 
Albany ,... 127,358 113,344 14,014 12.4 
Buffalo £ eeregeecces ° 578,070 506,775 66,295 13.1 
New York ....... - 6,981,927 5,620,048 1,361,879 24.2 
Bronx borough ...... - 1,266,506 732,016 534,490 73.0 
Brooklyn borough ....... 2,604,549 2,018,356 586,193 A 
Manhattan borough ........ - 1,872,145 2,284,103 —411,958 —18.0 
Queens DOIN 556.2 we ceke. meey -~ 1,079,357 469,042 610,315 130. 
Bichmond boroug®,” 72... .ccs.visccssccces 159,370 116,531 42,839 36.8 
SEE whic 50's Corda O6a es sevaineh te sc 325,019 295,750 29,269 9.9 
Syracuse dS C RES SET cophebssdecteces eee eT 171,717 35,290 20.6 
Utica seed - 102,633 94,156 8,477 9.0 
EE Hive teak we dae URIS io ibeal on 135,123 100,176 34,947 34.9 
New Jersey: ’ 
Camden ..\......0.2 00s ee 117,172 116,309 863 7 
FERRER 6. orb sic ccmesingasssisedacdes « 124,557 95,783 18,774 19.6 
Jersey City ... ece Sen vivngeres 315,642 298,103 17,539 5.9 
DIMI i505 sc00ep ss ew ecweseshecceiatis 442,842 414,524 28,318 6.8 
Paterson ............. a a kuna hal 138,267 135,875 2,392 18 
Trenton Jtttee eee wwe cceenentebroesseccce 122,610 ¥19,289 3,321 © 2.8 
Pennsylvania: j 
Erie we renseseeeeee OO eeecccreierscsiccece 115,922 93,372 22,550 24.2 
Philadelphia .......- . 1,964,430 1,823,779 140,651 7.7 
PittsBurgh .......... 669,732 5ea.a4s 81,399 13.8 
PLDT 60s <4 0.9 re erhesecilehcrinnean 110,289 107,784 2,505 2.3 
PIO, 66 ssh v0 ei cme cw ccesstisckien 143,428 137,783 5,645 4.1 
Ohio: 7 
Be PE ONT ne ee es EE OO 253,653 208,435 45,218 S27 
Canton ...frwrerccce 105,524 87,091 18,433 21'2 
Cincinnati ..........- beccce ce” 460,331 401,247 48,084 124 
Cleveland ...... oon «+~- 900,430 796,841 103,589 13.0 
Columbus ........--«- -.- 289,056 237,031 52,025 21.9 
Dayton . crsiscecccccccccescseseesessece 200,225 152,559 47,666 31.2 
TEGES civicivcevccwaecvcvcepvyescesesecees 290,803 243,164 47,639 19.6 
WeeeStOWR Wiis. soc www ps ccisetesnctcceaee 170,004 132,358 37,646 28.4 
India@ma: ; 
Evansville ...«m... cere e ee eeerereenee nes 103,151 85,264 17,887 21.0 
BE NEE: oii cs on emamecsgavhiscatdessd ) SED 86,549, 28,572 33.0 
EE ath 32k Vie dew s.4 0d Sur aiicteugans 100,749 @ ‘55,378 45,371 81.9 
Teadiamapolis § ...... 2 -ccccercsgecrsccsvecce 364,073 314,194 49,879 15.9 
South Bend ....suqecccccecsscsseseeeeeece 104,066 70,983 33,083 46.6 
Illinois: ? j 
CRAICRRO wevessrccccccceccecs . 3,375,329 2,701,705 “673,624 24.9 | 
Peoria ....secccrcccce 104,788 76,121 28,667 37.7 
Michigan: . s . 
IEEE oich cviG Vivien wm welweceseeseis sxc cows s REED 993,678 580,307 58.4 
PP eer’ Lie ee 91,599 64,823 70.8 | 
Grand Rapids UT he dis SeSewerecseccencesoncw ( BANOO 137,634 31,016 22.5 | 
Wiscensin: 
PRABGRKC 2 .ciiccccccsccsassesceockcesece  O872,55T 457,147 115,410 25.2 
Minnesota: 
Duluth 101,417 98,917 2,500 2.5 
Minneapolis 464,753 380,582 84,171 / 224 
St. Paul..... 271,418 234,698 36,720 15.6 
Iowa: zo 
Des. Moines .....cccee..oe setterecaee Sana? 126,468 16,001 12.7 
Missouri: 
Kansas City ,.. ee +399,484 324,410 75,074 23.1 
St. Louis .....006 ° $22,032 772,897 49,135 6.4 
Nebraska: 
MRM cssicsegerosmcesecsstjeueccteose  SiG008 191,601 22,574 11.8 
Kansas: 
Dene CE secdc ow cwecccchesissasgsssncce SRS 101,177 21,150 20.9 
Wichita ..:.......- ER ciwaewaserercetios iecicgd- aan 72,217 38,822 53.8 
Delaware: . 
WP EMMRERSIOR t.clecpeccwcccccccstdnsevesowe 106,632 110,168 —3,536 —3.3 
Maryland: —_ 
BalSimore 22.0660 oe cccccecese Aveév'oenene $805,753 733,826 71,927 9.8 
District of Columbia: 
REO <5 60. 's ow cc cece cotensses «+2 486,869 437,571 49,298 11.3 
Virginia: 
MEER 6, os uh.0'0. 6:0 0.0 06/40 Wain hee h009%-6 60.00" Ha 115,777 13,191 *11.4 
EE: 23. o0006-0 o' 6 Gab sacbihiesensacead o 182,883 171,667 11,216 6.5 
Georgia: 
FAtlanta (borough) 2... .ccesceersevsedece $270,367 200,616 69,751 34.8 | 
Florida: 
Jacksonville . 4129,809 91,558 38,251 A1.8 | 
% Miami b ipo clcmads saictais coswipetel Saete 29,571~ 80,943 273.7 
TOMBE: 2 as crrsrceecwcoccccccssesentg’ 7101,334 51,608 49,726 96.4 
Kentucky: | 
TETRIS 6:30 Soc wcceceScitecssetidecosecce MOT G00 234,891 12,917 31.0 
Tennesseé: \ 
CTnattano0ga vecccccccccsccccsssBecscesece 119,589 57,895 61,644 106.5 
PIENED 161 1 1 604'0'9 © bane eho sed in coset sie o0 105,797 \_ 77,818 27,979 36.0 
GIES wise rcbeco ce cwsnccssescetciacceec’. Sane 162,351 89,698 55.2 
ee eee mm, 118,342 34,811 29.4 
Alabama: 
PUUUOA Leccsccocccctatetarisedesscce. Seleet 178,806 78,851 44.1 
Louisiana: : 
MT COTIOERS iis Se Se eee custnceesaceeve 455,792 387,219 68,573 17.7 | 
Oklahoma: ‘ 
Oklahoma City ...... 185,383 91,295 94,088 103.1 
Tulsa Tipit ee : 141,281 72,075 69,206 96.0 
Texas: 7 . 
NR isis a) esha a caloed fecias aie cou 260,397 158,976 101,421 63.8 
i SEND? nuns 50 0040 dace ontedsebenatitetthbuaee "101,975 77,560 24,415 31.5 
SE GUD 60'e 60'9- mec seb esiteneressmenay — Aa 106,482 54,410 61.1 
NNN, ii iicneve wewasecscsO sansesenectng, ae 138,276 151,303 109.4 
SED FMCORLO ss ste wewwsecchasticnipennpee ds. Sen en 161,379 93,183 57.7 
Colorado: | 
Denver 287,644 256,491 31,153 12.1 ' 
Utah: ' 
Se Take Gee occ oS onc ccccccciscecveccede) See 118,110 ~ 22,074 18.7 | 
Washington: - | 
Seattle -- 365,518 315,312 50,206 15.9 
Spokane . 116,610 104,437 11,573 11.1 
Tacoma .... 106,885 96,965 9,920 10.2 | 
Oregon: 
INL 7405's tN ea eewd wc deeehs cdeecamente 301,890 ® 258,288 43,602 16.9 | 
California: 
Long Beach .. .. 141,528 55,593 85,935 154.6 
Los Angeles . 1,233,561 576,673 656,888 113.9 
Oakland 284,218 216,261 67,952 31.4 
Sag Diego ..... 147,897 74,683 73,214 98.0 | 
San Francisco .....:.. 637,212 506,676 25.8 | 


130,536 


ge Park, 6,604; Deca- 
ommupities Nos. 1 to 


this commodity. Safmon, tuna, and pil- 
chard (which is the California sardine), 
are largely domestic oils, it was stated, | 
and their pretute to areas of consump- 
tion and the quantities of them available 
make them potentially 
source of vitamins for animal fee 
than cod liver oil. 

During 1929 the production of these 
oils in the United States was as fol- 
lows: Pilchard, -6,427,000 gallons; Alaska 
herring, 3,341,000 gallons, and salmen, 
280,000 gallorts,. 


Iowa Plans to Eliminate 
Plant Growth From Lakes 


State of Iowa: 
Des Moines, Sept. 4. 
The State of lowa will make an effdrt 
to eliminate algae (plant growth) from 
the State’s lakes, accordifg to an oral 
j anounetmens by Governor John Ham- 
mill, ° 


sea report by the Federal Board, the chief 
25 of vocational rehabilitation, J. A. Kratz, 


a much chea 
ding? 


‘sort sites. 


Pet. ;Jected to 28 specific disabilities, was’ 
5.2|sponsored by the Citizens’ Aid Society 
3.6|of Minneapolis and was undertaken with 


the cooperation of the Federal Board. 
Employment Possibilities 
In announcing the publication of the 


called attention to the 70,420 theoretical 
employment possibilities considered dur- 
ing the study. Of this number 28,573 
jobs were found which offered possibil- 
ities of erttployment for persons with 
physical disabilities, 

The report declares that out of a total 
of 28,573 jobs which offered possibilities 
of employment for an individual having 
one or more specific handicaps; 13,847 
jobs were found which could be -per- 
formed without reservations, and 14,726 
additional jobs were found which could 
be performed with reservations. 


Dr. Kratz stated that the Federal 
Board was gratified to cooperate in a 
study of this kind in a typical industrial 
city of the United States to ascertain 
just what were the concrete poss}bilitiies 
of locating persons in prodfictive occu- 
pations who had been apparently cast 
aside on accougf of physical handicaps. 

Jobs Fitted to Capatfties 

It is hoped, he “said, that the report 
will be studied carefully throughout the 
Nation and that similar attempts will be 
made in all the industrial centers to find 
out just what occupations persons suf- 
fering from some disability may fit into 
and continue useful to the community. 

Any Bureau attempting to, place dis- 
abled persons in some productive occu- 
pation, the report declares, must take 
into account the physical demands of 
the job under consideration, the relation 
of certain standard handicaps to the 
physical demands, and the wage range of 
the job. : 

Training requireménts, the seasonal or 
general nature of the job, the character 
of the work, and the kind of concerns in 
which the job or group of specific jobs is 
carried on. will also have to be consid- 
ered, Another item of significance in- 
volves the effect of sex on employment, 


Types of Handicaps 


The handicaps studied specifically in 
reference to employment ‘were as fol- 
lows: Cardiac, deafnéss, hand disabili- 
ties, hernia, leg disabilities of all kinds, 
and loss of legs, tuberculosis, varicose 
veins, vision, and arm, disabilities. 

The need for a placement.bureat of 
the handicapped was stressed in the re- 
port because of a lack of scientific com- 
petence at present in/finding jobs for 
persons of defects of this kind, 

Emphasizing the necessity for estab- 
lishing a placement bureau to carry out 
the proposed objects the report says: 

“Such work as is now-being done is 
being done by scattered agencies. The 
inefficiencies of this arrangement are ob- 
vious. 

“This particular type of social service 
is of a very difficult nature, if it is to be 
réndered in an efficient way. “It can be 
so réndered, only by a definitely organ- 
ized and properly equipped agency. ° 

Need for Leadership 


“The work of the survey. has distinctly 
reveajed the need for leadership if this 
employment service for_the handicapped 
is to be rendered in a successful manner. 
This leadership can only be_ secured 
through a definitely established service 
unit. , . 

“If the work is to be successful, there 
is need for a highly intelligent and effi- 
cient system of follow-up. Again, this. 
can only be secured through a properly 
organized, separate unit. 

“The survey experience plainly shows 
that the possibilities. of employment will 
be widened in proportion as educational 
work is carried on with employers, fore- 
men, and others who control the place- 
ment situation. -This educational work 


‘ 


jcan be performed only through ‘an or- 


ganization specifically charged with the 
responsibility for the placement of handi- 
capped people and qualified in its per- 
sonnel to carry on such educational work. * 

“Any agency undertaking to do this 
work efficiently must keep abreast of the 
development of the, movement, and must 
also possess at all times accurate knowl- 
edge as to the local situation. The sur- 
vey, as has heen: pointed out elsewhere, 
sets up a. picture of the situation “as 
it exists at this time. This situation is 
continually changing. 


Changes in Requirements 
“With the development of industry, 


\ 


jeconstant changes in processes and cor- 


responding changes in the requirements 
of jobs, a placement agency must deal 
with a dynamic or fluid rather than a 
static situation. Desired results can only 
be secured through an agency which is 
made specifically responsible for dealing 
with the whole question of the placement 
of handicapped people and which is 
qualified to do this.work efficiently. 
“It is a well-recognized principle in 
organization and administration that no 
piece of work can be well done unless 
responsibility is definitely fixed for the 
foing of that work. That principle ap- 
lies here. The work of placing handi- 
capped people efficiently will not be 
carried on unless definite responsibility 
is fixed. Such responsibility cannot be 
fixed as long as this work is left tog 


variety of scattered agencies. \. 


“In addition to the above specific rea- 
sons why a placement bureau should be 
established, there is the generally ad- 
mitted fact that whenever any impor- 
tant piece of work is to be done a definite 
agency definitely organized to do that 
special work is the efficient way to get 
it done.” 


by property owners on some of the lakes, 
claiming it was detrimental to fidh life 
and made the lakes undesirable as _re- 
The use of cgpper sulphate 
is bemg studied as a ‘possible relief 
measure. 

Attorney General John Fletcher has 


The Department of Health, the Fish /ruled that fish and game funds may be» 


and Game Department, the Board of 
Conservation and the University of Iowa 





are studying methods to ¢lear the waters, 


ad 


used in the work if it is shown that algae 
is affecting fish life. This department is 


investigating the effect of the growth on fr 
upon foreign imports for its supply of! First objection was raised to the algae | fish, 
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al Survey Reveals | Scope Is Announced of Studies | 


Increased Sales | Planned by Tariff Commission | 


‘Of Salad Dressing 


| 


) 


‘ 


/ 


Ap 


Avruonizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusLisHEeD .WirHout ComMMENT 


Study. Made in Louisville 


Shows Practically All of| 


Products Profitably 


of 
in 


\ 

Increased pet capita consumption 
fresh fruits, vegetables and salads 
recent years naturally has caused a 
greater demand for such accessories as 
mayonnaise, dressings, and oils, it was 
stated orally Sept. 4 by the business 
specialist of the Domestic Commerce 
Division, Nelson A. Miller, Department 
of ‘Commerce. 

This statement was made after 
analyzing a survey of the handling of 
salad dressings in 26 representative re- 
tail grocery stores in Louisville, Ky., 
he stated. While there was a tendency 
toward a better market for salad dress- 
ings in the better communities, good 
sales of salad dressings in a number of 
the poorer types of communities indi- 
cate the necessity for the grocer to ap- 
praise his individual territory before de- 
ciding there is not a market for his 
product, the specialist said. 

An average net profit of 9.4 per cent 
was earned, and practically all of the 
stores carrying the , salad dressings 
found them profitable. The method for 
determining net, profft on: any single 
item took into account the four factors 
of inventory, number of sales, value of 
sales and' gross margin. 


Eight-ounce Size Popular 


The vight-ounce size container, Mr. 
Miller stated, was the largest seller and 
a good profit producer in’ mayonnaise, 
sandwich spreads, Thousand Island 
dressing and salad relish. There were 
30 brands of. dresSings and oils carried 
in 131 items. Thirteen stores first in 
value of salad dressings sales carried an 
average of 26 items per store, although 
an average of two and one-half items 


“for each of these 13 stores showed no 


sales, leaving a net active average for 
them very close to. the average 22 items 
per store for the entire group. 


It was noted that in olive oils there 
was a decided tendency toward.a fair 
market in better communities and a very 
poor market in the lower class districts. 
An average of only three or four whole- 
sale sources for dressings was necessary 
to produce satisfactory results for the 
majority of stores, although the leading 
stores in salad dressings volume used 
from four to seven sources each, Mr. 
Miller stated. 

The strvey revealed that the average 
value of a sale of salad dressing was 
1.32 times the average sale for all com- 
modities in these 26 stores. According 


-to the business specialist, this advantage 


can ‘be maintained and even increased 
by promoting the sale of half-pint and 
larger sizes. 


Losses Balanced 
Over half the items in each store, it 


» was found, fell short of a standard re- 


tuyn, but the remaining profitable items 
generally produced enough profit to more 
than balance the losses on the’ weaker 
items. Most of the losses, he said, oc- 
curred in the small sizes, although where 
the gross margin on the small sizes was 
above’the average they were profitable. 

The Department of Commerce and the 
Allied. Food Committee of the Louisville 
Retail Grocers’ Association conducted. an 
intensive study of the food trades carried 
on in Louisville, Ky., during 1928 and 
1929. This information on the sales of 
salad dressings was secured in one of 


a series of commodity summaries based | 


on this study, it was explained. 


Exports of Tobacco Leaf 


To France Show Increase| 


Exports of‘tobacco leaf to France dur- 
ing the first half of the current year 
showed an increase of 100 per cent over 
the same period last year, according to 
an announcement Sept. 4 by the Tobacco 
Division of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The announcement follows in full 
text: . 

The total recorded was nearly 52,000,- 
000 pounds as compared with 26,000,000 
pounds for the first six months of 1929. 

France is one of the most. important 
European buyers of American leaf to- 
bacco consuming annually from 4 to 6 
per cent of the United States exports of 
this commodity. 

Dark-fired types of Kentucky and 
Tennessee accounted for over 37,000,000 
pounds of these tobatcos during the first 
half of the year, a quantity more than 
double the amount purchased-during the 
full years 1928 and -1929. Material 
gains were also registered in thé exports 
of bright flue-cured tobacco to France, a 
type hitherto not’ used in important 
quantities in that country. 


Trade Compact Signed 
By France and Rumania 


France and Rumania have just signed 
a _ “most - favored - nation” commercial 
treaty, the Department of Commerce has 
been informed by the Acting Commercial 
Attache at Paris, W. L. Finger, it was 
announced Sept. 4. % 

The announcement follows in full text: 

In addition to granting the existing 
minimum rates of the Rumanian tariff 
to France, Rumania agrees to establish 
minimum rates on certain products for 


which no minimum rates were previously! nomics, Turkey fair average mohair and 


provided. These products include certain 
agricultural machinery, silk goods, 
pharmaceutical products and articles of 
perfumery. The treaty also grants to 
Rumania, in addition to the minimum 
rates. of the French tariff, a reduction 
in the French import duty on corn, 
within the limits of a contingent. 
An-annex to the treaty provides for 
the mutual examination’ of the possi- 
bilities_of developing exports to France 
of Rumanian tobacco and crude and re- 
fined petroleum, a complete program on 
this subject to be drawn up in the near 
future by technicians of both countries. 


Acreage Increase Shown 
For Certain Truck Crops 


Preliminary statements of acreage of 
commercial truck crops tor shipment 
during 1930-31, made public by the De- 
partment of riculture Sept. 4, show 
eglery 9 per cent below 1929-30 but 2 
er cent above the five-year average; 
ettuce 10 per cent above 1929 and 34 
per cent above the five-year average; 
and cauliflower, 9 per cent above 1929 
nd 35 per cent above the five-year av- 
erage. : 
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Production Costs of 84. Commodities Voted for Investiga-| 


tion Under 1930 Tariff Act; Further In- 


quiries Requested _ 


| ‘ [Continued from Page 1.] 
Stores Handled Such cient reason therefor, upon application 


of any interested party.” 

“Between June 18 and July 21 the 
Senate of the United States passed reso- 
lutions directing the United . States 
Tariff Commission, under the authority 
coriferred by section 336, to investigate 
the, differences in costs of production of 
a number of domestic and of like or 
similar foreign articles. The number of; 
separate investigations involved in these 
resolytions, and the number of commod- 
iter therein, can not be ac- 
curately stated. 


Eighty-four Items 
Covered Inquiries 


“Taking ‘the individual commodities 
and‘ classes of commodities enumerated 
separately in the various resolutions, the 
investigations cover 84 items;)as tenta- 
tively grouped by the Commission these 
articles are covered in 35 investigations. 
The reason for the difference between 
these two figures may be illustrated by 
the investigation of bells, chimes, andj 
carillons, which are covered -in_ three 
separate tariff paragraphs and involve 
three distinct commodities but are in- 
cluded in a single investigation. The in- 
vestigation of agricultural hand tools 
includes 11 commodities or classes of 
commodities. The _ investigation of} 
smokers’ artieles covers five commodities, | 


“Following the passage of each reso-| 
lution of the Senate, the Tariff Commis- 
sion took immediate action and voted 
the investigations. The study of the! 
scope And plans of the investigations was 
then undertaken under the powers 
granted by law and pursuant to the 
rules and regulations of the Commission. 
The statement attached shows the gen- 
eral scope of each investigation, the per- 
tinent paragraphs in the act of 1930, 
the Senate resolutions authorizing the 
investigations, and the dates on which 
the various investigations were voted by | 
the Commission. After careful examina- 
tion as to the proper scope of each in- 
vestigation, formal notices of the inves- 
tigations were approved and published 
by the Commission Aug. 14 and 20. 

“To obtain the significant information 
with respect to each investigation and to 
make certain of its scope, preliminary 
field work has been conducted by the! 
Commission’s~ staff, and in many _in- 
stances informal conferences held with 
representatives of the domestic pro- 
ducers and of the importers. 


Other Investigations 


Made by Commission 


“In addition to the investigations in- 
stituted for the purposes of section 336, 
the Commission is conducting under its 
general powers a group of other investi- 
gations instituted in accordance with 
Senate resolutions, or requests of the 
Ways and Means Committee. It has| 
also initiated two investigations directed 
by provisions of the Tariff Act of 1930: | 
In accordance with section 332(f), an in- 
vestigation with respect to the cost per | 
barrel of crude petroleum from Lake 
Maracaibo, Venezuela, and from the oil 
fields of the United States, delivered to 
the oil refineries on the Atlantic sea- 
board; and, under section 340, an inves- 
tigation to ascertain with respect to each 
of the ad valorem rates in the act a cor- 
responding rate based on domestic value. 

“The Commission to date has received 
25 applications for investigations under 
the provisions of section 336 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930. These applications were im- 
mediately referred to the respective com- 
modity divisions for study and prepara- 
tion of reports of significant facts which 
would enable the Commission to deter- 
mine whether investigations were war- 
ranted, These studies entail the sum- 
marization of available information on 
production and consumption in the 
United States and foreign countries, im- 
ports, exports, prices, tariff problems, | 
costs and competitive factors.” 

Appended to the report was a list of 
the investigations voted by the Tariff 
Commission in pursuance of Senate reso- 
lutions as follows: 


(Paragraph of tariff act of 1930 in 
parentheses.) 
Chemical: Ultramarine blue (68). 


South Africa Mohair 
Market Holds Steady 


Cabled Report Says Prices Are 
Unchanged and Sales Quiet 


The mohair market in South Africa 
continued to be quiet and prices are un- 
changed, according to a cable received 
and made public by the Bureau of Agri- 





cultural Economics Sept. 4 from Hassell 
H. Dick, United States Consul at Port | 
Elizabeth. Exports of mohair during the | 


|} week ending Aug. 16 amounted to 90 | 
| bales, all of which were shipped to the | 


United Kingdom. | 





Consul Gordon P. Merriam cables from 
Turkey that mohair prices are mostly 
unchanged. Kid hair (ordinary) is 
quoted at 22 cents and,grown mohair at 
19 cents a pound. Shipments of mohair 
from Turkey amounted to 300 bales dur-, 
ing the last week of August. 

‘Cape Summer kid hair, in bond at 
Boston, was quoted on Aug. 30, at 48 to 


51 cents, according to the Boston Wool |' 


Office of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 


Cape firsts were quoted at 25 to 28 cents | 
compared with 27 to 29 cents last week, 
\and Winter Cape mohair was quoted at 
18 to 21 cents compared with 21 to 23 
cents last week, These quotations are 
nominal. 

Prices of sorted: domestic mohair’ at 
Boston also declined during the week 
ending Aug. 30 and’prices are now quoted 
as follows: First kid hair, 73 to 78 cents; 
second kid hair, 58 to 63 cents, compared 
with 60 to 65 cents last week; medium 
mohair, 48 to 53 cents, compared with 
50 to 55 cents last week;\low, 35 to 40 
cents, compared with 38 td 42 cents last 
week; and stained mohair, 30 to 35 cents, 
compared with 32 to 37 cents last week. 


Kentucky Found to Lead 
In Fluorspar Production | 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: 

Frankfort, Sept. 4. 
Kentucky leads the world in the pro- 
duction of fluorspar, according to a state- 
ment issued by the State Geologist, Dr. 
W. R. Jillgon. In 1929 shipments of the 
mineral ff¥orite from the State totaled 
70,827 tons, having a value of $1,390,- 
803, Dr. Jillson said, 





f 
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Ceramics: Cement (205b); window 
glass (219); blown glass, table gnd kitch- 
enware (218f). 


Metals: Woven ‘wire fencing and net- 
ting (317); fourdrinier wires, woven- 
wire cloth, and cylinder wires (318); 
bells. (364, 397, 1541); agricultural hand 
tools, ti articles (378); iron in pigs 
(801). 

Wood and paper: Furniture of wood 
(412); wood flour (412);~lumber and 
timber (401); cigarette books, covers, 
papers (1552)./ 

Sugar: ‘Refined sugar*,/ (501); maple 
sugar and maple sirup (503); sugar 
candy, confectionery and chocolate (506, 
T77b). 


Agriculture: Olive oil (53); cheese} 
710); cherries, sulphured: or in brine 
(737); canned tomatoes and tomato 
paste (772). 

Textiles: Shoe lacings (912); !aces, 
lace fabrics, and lace articles (1529a); 
wool felt hats (1115b); wool floor cover- 
ings, n.s.p.f. (1117c); infants’ wear of 
wool (1114d). 

Sundries: Boots and shoes (1530e); 
umbrellas, parasols, sunshades and parts 
thereof (342, 904, 1010, 1205, 1554); pipe 
organs (1541a); smokers’ articles, pipes, 
pipe bowls, cigar and cigarette holders, 
and mouth pieces (1552); reptile skin 
leather (1530c, d); pigskin leather 
(1530c, d);hides and skins (1530a); 
Straw hats (1504b); laminated products 
(1539b); matches (1516). 


Other investigations were listed as fol- 
lows: 

Directed by the tariff act: 

Sec. 332 (f)—Petroleum—“Within | 
eight months, from the passage of this 
act, to ascertain the approximate aver- 
age cost per barrel to the oil refineries 
located on the Atlantic seaboard or crude 
petroleum delivered to them from the 
oil fields of the United States during 
the three years preceding 1930, and the 
approximate average cost per barrel of 
crude petroleum from Lake Maracaibo, 
Venezuela, delivered to the same points.” 
Investigation instituted by the Commis- 
sion July 8, 1930. 

“ Sec. 340. Domestic Value.—Conversion 
of Rates.—An investigation to “ascertain, 
with respect to each of the ad valorem 
rates of duty regulated by the value of 
the articles, specified in this act, an ad 
valorem rate (or a rate regulated by the 


value of the article, as the case may}, 


be) which if applied upon the basis of 
domestic value would have resulted as 


ea 


| brought about largely by a campaign car- 





nearly as possible in the imposition, dur- 
ing the period from July 1, 1927, to June 
30, 1929, both dates inclusive, of amounts 
of duty neither greater nor less than 
would have been collectible at |the rate 
specified in this act applied upon the 
basis of value defined in section 402 of 
the tariff act of 1922.” Investigation 
instituted by the Commission June 24, 
1930... The act specifies that the Com- 


|mission shall report to Congress not later 


than July 1, 1932, the results of this in- 
vestigation. , 
In pursuance of Senate resolutions: 


S. Res. 314.—“An investigation of the : 


entries of fish and other marine prod- 
ucts into the United States from the 
high seas in vessels owned, chartered, 
leased, or rented, wholly or in part, by 
aliens, whether or not such aliens are 
domiciled in the United States.” On 
July 22, 1930, the Commission instituted 
this investigation under its general pow- 
ers (Sec. 332(g) of the act). / 


S. Re’. 323.—This resolution birects 


|the Commission to “prepare and submit 


to Congress a detailed study of the costs 
of production and of transportation to 
the principal consuming markets of tHe 
United States” of coconut oil and, copra 
from the Philippine Islands and” other 
regions, and of palm-kernel, whale, rape- 
seed, perilla, and sesame oils; a state- 
ment of the uses of these oils, including 
their replacement of ‘domestic oils and 
fats. The Commission instituted this 
investigation under its general powers 
July 22, 1930. 

In accordance with requests of Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means: 

Sugar, investigation for the ascertain- 
ment of the proper differential/between 
rates of duty on raw and refined sugar— 
investigation under Sec. 332(g) insti- 
tuted by Commission July 1, 1930. 

_ Labor in Russian coal industry, inves- 
tigation under Sec. 332(g) instituted by 
Commission June 24, 1930, with respect 
to class of labor (voluntary, convict, 
etc.) labor laws, wages and hours, étc. 
_ "Senate Resolution No. 325 ‘modified sub- 
ject covered in Senate Resolution No. 309. 
This investigation also covers request of 
Committee on Ways and Means with re- 


spect to proper differential between rates 
on raw and refined sugar, 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


General 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller Geyeral of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed™ transactions, 
Interpretations of the laws is neces- 

' sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-32695. (S). Medical and -hospital treat- 
ment—Retired enlisted men, Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps, and transferred members of 
Reserves. Retired enlisted men of the 
Navy and Marine Corps and transferred 
members of the Fleet Naval and Fleet Ma- 
rine Corps Reserves, admitted to naval hos- 
pitals on their own application and without 
reference to the United States, Veterans’ 
Bureau, are not entitled to be coftsidexed 
as “veterans” within the meaning of e 
act of June 11, 1930, 46 Stat. 556, and re- 
lieved from the payment of 75 cents per 
day fer hospital ration, but pursuant to the 
terms of section 4812, Revised Spatutes, it 
is mandatory that the value,of#the ration 
per day during their continuance in a naval 
hospital under such circumstances be de- 
ducted from the account of the United 
States with said personnel. (Aug. 27, 1930.) 

A*33088. Courts, United States—Expenses 
of probation officers. In view of the amend- 
ment of the act of Mar. 4, 1925, 43 Stat. 
1269, by the act of June 6, 1930, 46 Stat. 
503, authorizing “necessary expenses of 
probation officers, including cleric:' serv- 
ice, and expenses for traveling when ap- 
proved by the court,” the appropriation 
for “Probation System, United States 
Courts, 1931,” is available for payment of 
clerks, stenographers or typists and for 
stationery supplies arf@ other equipment. 
6 Comp. Gen. 138, no longer applicable 
to such expenses. (Aug. 27, 1930.) 
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Dairy Sanitation 
Being Improved 
In Latin America’ 


Potential Markets for Ameri- 
can Equipment Exist, Says 
Report of Bureau in De- 
partment of Commerce 


Z 


Improvement in dairy sanitation in 
Latin ‘American countries, according to 
a study prepared recently by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Doméstic Commerce of | 
the Department of Commerce, has been 


ried. on for several years by the press 
and physicians. Dairy conditions in 
several countries, the survey shows, are 
such as fo provide potential markets for 
American equipment. 

Marked improvement has taken place 
in Chile, the study indicates, and the in- 
dustry during the past few years has 
been reacting favorably to the sale of 
dairy equipment and supplies. This 
trend, it is believed, is due in part to 
public sentiment leading the larger dair- 
ies to install modern equipment and fol- 
low scientific methods of handling dairy | 
products. 

Appreciation of the advantages of 
modern apparatus and systems of sanita- 
tion has been shown in Colombia, and 
progress has been made in Mexico, it 
was found. The industry in Guatemala, 
Uruguay, and Brazil either is not yet 
in the market for these*products or pre- 


fers to. use European-made equipment, 
; { 


the survey shows. 
Cooling Systems Used 


A few electrical milk-cooling systems | 


were sold to dairies last year, marking | 
the first appearance of a scientific cool- | 
ing process. Pasteurization plants are 
becoming popular with dairies that cater | 
to the high-class trade, while cream sepa- 
rators, churns, and sterilization units are 


‘Corporation Farming Opposed 


As Bad Policy 


Topeka, Kans., Sept. 4—Farming by 
corporations is bad public policy and 
should: be. prohibited by law, Senator 
Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, declared in 
a recent: address. : . 
~“T-am here to say,/as must everyone 
who gives this subject of corporation 
farming any kind of thought and Study, 


'that corporation farming means the end 


of the individual farmer,” Senator Cap- 
per asserted. “It means driving him 
from: the farm lands of America; here, 
it means elimination of thé land-owning 
farmer from our. population.” 

Corporation farming will mean not 
only that stock in the organizations will 
be held largely by out-of-state residents 
but also that, if the plan works suc- 
cessfully, local owners of stock sooner 
or later will be “squeezed out,” the 
Senator pointed out. . 

Senator. Capper, who spoke over Sta- 
tion WIBW, in Topeka, continued as 
follows: 

‘But whether or not the stock in these 
corporation farms is worth buying, 
whether it will pay dividends after the 
stock is sold, these are not the real 
questions at issue. I am not expressing 
any opinion at ‘this time on the value 
of the stock in these corporations. 


Corporate F. arming 
Poor Public Policy 


“But I .am_ saying that corporation 
farming is bad public policy. It means) 
the passing of the individual and inde-| 
pendent farmer who has. been, ‘no. mat-| 
ter what the modernists and the cynics 
may: say, the backbone of the civiliza- 
tion and government we have builded 
here in the United States of North 
America. ; : 

“It means replacing this individual 





beginning to make their appearance in 
many of the large plants, it was ex- 
plained. 

While a noticeable ‘improvement, has | 
taken place in the type of equipment | 
used, it was pointed out that very little 
progress has been made in improving the 


quality of milk and the consumption per | 


capita is very small. Poor facilities for 
distributing and the lack of refrigeration 
account in part for the small production. 

Colomb::, as a whole, has, only within 
the last few years, begun to appreciate 
the advantages of modern machinery and 
modern ideas with respect to sanitation 


farmer by some hired men, working by 
the. day, interested only in the days 
wages, without real Kansas ties. 

‘As owners of our farm lands’ will: be| 


Adoption of Plan Means Elimination of Land-owning 
‘Farmer. From Country, Kansas Senator De- 


’ clares in Radio Address 


jneeded for farming during various sea- 
| sons.’ 


whole. | 





the corporations, the stock being held 
largely by outsiders, the ownership will | 
pass from Kansas.’ For if corporation| 
farming does turn out to be financially | 
successful, beyond the = stock selling. 
stages, the local folks who buy the} 
original stock sooner or later will be| 
|squeezed out +through stock market | 
manipulations, and the control will pass 
to outside investors. 
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“There is one farm corporation now 
jowning or controlling some 50,000 acres 
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| 2079) Fee 
Expdrt Duty on Linseed _ 
_ Is Reduced by Argentin 


by Mr e Capper The only. change in Argentine 


duties for the month of September 
on linseed, according to a cable 
by the Department of Commerce f: 
the Acting Commercial Attache’ : 
Buenos Aires, James G. Burke, and ‘ , 
| public Sept. 4. The change was from 
2.40 to 1.75 gold pesos per metric ton, — 
according to the annovncement, which, — 
follows in full text: “Daa 
The duties on the following commodi- 
| ties, regularly ~ reported, remain un- 
_ |changed from last month: . 

“ ‘Large corporations’ whose sole busi-| Qats, corn, barley, and wheat (free); | 
ness it will be to perform the operations | quebracho extract (2.04); quebracho logs - 
of farming, planting, cultivating and/ (0,90); and sheepskins, Entre Rios wool, 
harvesting will supersede the individual! southern wool, Cordoba wool, and west- 
farmer. ern wool (all free). ig 

“And then it goes ahead and explains! These export duties are adjusted, , 
farther—again I quote: ‘monthly to equal 12 per cent of the; 

“\No idle man power. The company|#mount by which their market value ex-. 
hires only the number of men actually | ceeds the normal price as officially et. 

| Export duties on other commodities usu-* ‘ 

ally taxable at fluctuating rates are not — 
reported. Commodities subject to export ~ 
| duty at standard rates are not affected, ~ 


figuring what such a condition, would : =f 
mean to Kansas. Not to Kansas farm-| ore ) peso ‘equals approximately ay ah 


ers alone—they being out of the picture | 
if the statements from this corporation | 


are correct—but what that would mean| 
to the neighbors, to tl.e cities and towns | 
of Kansas ‘ich depend upon Kansas) 
farmers and farming for théir existence; | 


what it would mean to Kansas as a| 





of&land in Kansas which, I am informed, 
makes this blunt, brazen statement: 


“Now, let us do a little thinking and 


Canada Applies New Duties’ , 
On Fruits and Vegetables. 


The Canadian Commissioner of Cus-” 
toms has declared the fixed valuations 
Fort |for specified fruits and vegetables, es- 
Disadvantages of | tablished by the Minister of Netionaia 

* | Revenue, to be effective from Aug. 
Plan Are Cited | 1930, according to a telegram received 

“Suppose all our wheat farming was/in the Department of Commerce from,» 
done by corporations such as this one| Commercial Atta¢he Lynn W. Meekins, + 
E have cited, operating 50,000 acres.| Ottawa. The fixed valuation of 10 cents; 
Two hundred farm corporations could| per pound applied also to tomatoes from ; 
own, control, operate the entire Kansas| Mexico, and of 4 cents per pound to. 
wheat belt. And the ownership would| onions from any source imported under ~ 
be more-than absentee landlords. Bad|the intermediate and general tariffs. ° 
as the absentee landlord is for the com-| (Issued by Department of Commerce.) . 
munity in which hi¢f lands are located,| ——~——~———-~--~--—~—~———————— 
he still has some human and personal at this time—though much stoctk.in them, , 
interest in that com.aunity. But the cor-|I am informed,,is being sold. 
poration-owned wheat farm, in these; ‘“‘But according to the best of my in- 
large units, would be impersonal. |formation there were only two of them 

“The Kansas wheat belt would not/in existence last December. By. March . 
profit, even financially, by any such|1 of this year there were six, and I un-- 
changes in our farming and farm living |derstand more are in tHe process of, 
methods. I can see where it might be | organization. It is not beyond the realm» 
possible for eastern industrial centers to|of possibility that at this rate a few... 
get an. immediate and passing benefit |score corporations, within the next five 
from tHe industrializing of agriculture. | years, might control the bulk of the 
But ultimately they also would suffer | wheat lands of Kansas. 
from corporate control of the wheat in-| “And remember that if these prove 4 
dustry from top to bottom, and might profitable, from a financial standpoint, ? 
suffer bitterly. : that ownership will be largely outside: 

I am not an alarmist. Though per- cf Kansas, in New York and other what? 
haps you may think so when I tell you! might be called ‘investment States.’ | 
I look forward with apprehension, with | “Again I quote from a_ prospectus's 
dread, to the day when Kansas wheat! statement put out by one of these corsi) 
farming is industrialized and in control | porations, ‘as follows: ae! 


of a few hundred farming corporations. |* « ‘Out overhead is reduced to an abasu 


“True, there are not many of these ss 
corporation farms operating in Kansas| [Continued on Page 11, Column 1.} | + 
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PRIMA DONNAS SANG BEHIND GAS FOOTLIGHTS? 


COMPARE the rather stuffy “opera houses” 
of the days of Jenny Lind with the modern, 
electrically lighted, scientifically ventilated 


palaces of amusement, and you have a 


contrast that parallels in many aspects the 


progress of Armour and Company. Work- 


ing conditions, for example: 


Not so long ago a hog-killing department 


was a damp, 


foggy, disagreeable place in 


which to work, especially during the heavy 


winter packing season. Then animal heat 


from the carcasses and steam from the 


scalding tanks and dehairing machines 


came in contact with the cold outdoor air 


and made condénsation drip from every 


part of the ceiling and equipment. It was 


often impossible to see objects no farther 


than ten feet away. 


Such conditions have disappeared. The 


kill and meat-dressing rooms of the new 
Armour and Company represent models of 
sanitation and working comfort. Modern 
heating and ventilating systems have been 
installed.’ Dampness and fog have dis- 
appeared. White tile walls and cement or 
split-tile floors make surroundings attrac- 
tive. Cleanliness and human consideration 
are the order of the day. 


Improved working conditions have quite 
naturally resulted in better workmanship 
and faster and more efficient production. 
To the public these, in turn, have made 
possible a far better line of meat products 
—as exemplified by Armour Star Ham or 
Star Bacon, cured by the ‘‘double-f” 
(Fixed* Flavor) process—than could 
have been hoped for in the days of dingy 
opera and _ old-fashioned slaughter houses. 
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President 
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ARMOUR .*® COMPANY 
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E For Negligence of Staff Surgeon 


et That Doct 
vately by Injured Patient Said to Excuse 
, Institution in Damage Suit 


wee 
State of North Carolina: Raleigh 
Bessie PENLAND ET AL. the defendant, the nch Broad Hos- 


. “ v. pital, Inc.? Answer, $70.00, 
_ French Broap Hosprrat, Inc. From judgments on thé verdict, that 
North Carolina Supreme Court. 
mk 


plaintiff, Bessie Penland, recovet of the 
iS No. 559. . {defendant the sum of $10;000, and that 
from judgments of Superior 
. of Yancey County. 


the plaintiff, J. L. Penland, recover of 
Ba ak thalae & Biter he the ae sum of $70, the de- 
tite, ane ae 8. Rowine ‘afd fendant appealed to the Supreme Court. 
Ins & VAN WINKLE for defend- 


Case Is Appealed. 
By Defendants 


Connor, J.—The case on appeal sel- 
tled by the judge, upon disagreement of 
counsel, and certified to this court on 
defendant’s appeal, Cs S. 644, does not 
show that at the close of the-evidence 
for the plaintiffs, defendant moved for 
judgment dismissing the action as of 
nonsuit, C, S. 567. Whén plaintiffs 
rested their case, defendant introduced 
evidence, and at the close of this evi- 
dence, plaintiffs introduced evidence in 
rebuttal. 

At the close of all the evidence, as 
shown by the case on appeal, defendant 
moved for judgment dismissing the ac- 
tion as of nonsuit “upon the groun¥ that 
in no view of the evidence, if believed, 
are the plaintiffs, or either of them en- 
titled to recover in this action.” This 
motion was denied and defendant ex- 
cepted. The assignment of error based 
on this ‘exception cannot considered 
by this court. It is expressly provided 
by the statute,_C. S. 567, that when the 
plaintiff has introduced his evidence, and 
rested his case, the defendant, may move 
to dismiss the action or for 
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a 





ant. 
Statement and Opinion 

Aug. 20, 1930 . 

Two actions, one by the plaintiff, Bes- 
sie Penland, and the other by her hus- 
band, the plaintiff, J. L. Penland, against 
the defendant, French Broad Hospital, 
Inc., a corporation organized under the 
laws of this State, pending in the Su- 
perior Court of Yancey County, were by 

sent consolidated for trial, and tried 
together at January Special Term 1930 
of said court. 
+» The actions were begun by the plain- 
tiffs therein to recover damages sus- 
tained by them, respectively, resulting 
from a surgical operation performed on} 
the plaintiff, Bessie Penland, by which 
her appevdix was removed. The said 
operation was performed in the hospital 
owned and maintained by the defendant 
corporation, in the City of Asheville, 

C. 


Wife as Plaintiff 
Makes Allegations 


In the complaint in the action begun 


ital Is Ruled Not to Be Liable Rding Is Sough 


or in Error Was Employed Pri- 


* and treatment; and placed entirely in 


by the plaintiff, Bessie Penland, she al- 
leges: \ 

“3. That pior to the late Summer or 
early Fall of 1927, the plaintiff, who 
was then 23 years of age, and the mother 
of three healthy children, was in most} 
excellent health and physical condition, 
until along about such time she became 
stricken with appendicitis, and after con- | 
ferences with her husband, and her lo- 
eal physician, she was removed to the 
hospital of the defendant, in the City of 
Asheville, N. C., for an operation to 
remove the appendix, and for the treat- 
ment involved in such removal operation. 

“4. That she was so remOdved to the 
hospital of said defendant and arrange~'| 
ments made with the proper officials | 
and authorities in control thereof for 
the »urpose of obtaining said operation 


} 


| in case of nonsuit. 
It is only when this motion has heen} 


judgment as 


overruled, and defendant has excepted, 
and thereafter introduced evidence, that 
he may at the close of all the evidence, 
again move to dismiss the action. If 
this motion is denied, and defendant ex- 
cepts, he has the benefit _of this exception 
on his appeal to this court. 

In the absence of a motion to dismiss 
at the close of the evidence for the plain- 
tiff, and an exception to the denial of 
such motion, an exception to the denial 
of a motion by the defendant, who has 
thereafter introduced evidence, at the 
close of all the evidence, is not sufficient 
to present to this count, onwdefendant’s 
appeal, the question as to whether upon 


# 


On Tenement Law 
\ : 
Supreme Court Asked to Re- 
view Act on Registry of 
Architects 


= 


A review of a/case involving the consti- 
tutionality of ‘the New York multiple 
dwellings law has just been asked of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 





a petition for a writ of certiorari filed‘ 


in the entitled, In the matter of 
Oscar Goldschlag, No. 410. 

The case, it is pointed out in the peti- 
tion, arises from a‘ petition for a writ 
of Mandamus to compel William F. 
Deegan, as Tenement House Commis- 
sioner of the City of New York, to re- 
ceive for filing certain tenement house 
| ae prepared by the petitioner, a pro- 
e: 


ssional engineer, licensed to practice in,! 


the State of New York. 

_ By virture of section 120 of the law, 
it is explained, no tenement house shall 
be erected until there has first been sub- 
mit to the Tenement House Depart- 


ment by the owner or his agnt) a copy } 


of the plans for the proposed building. 
The petitioner alleges that he drew 
plans for the owner of certain property 
and they were refused for filing on the 
avowed ground that he was neither the 
owner of the premises, nor a registered 
| architect acting as agent for the owner, 
as required by the statute. oy 

It. is contended that section 300 of the 
act, requiring “‘a registered architect,” 
is unconstitutional in that it is an arbi- 
trary classification, “unjustly circum- 
scribing, limiting, and destroying the 
powers and privileges inherent to the 
practice of the petitioner’s profession of 
a -professional. engineer and with no 

ublic evil to be remedied, and with no 
logical public purpose to be-served.” 

The writ of mandamus was denied and 
the validity of the law sustained by the 
Supreme Court of New York. 
LOA AAPPAP snot 


employed by the defendant. Any phy- 
a or surgeon practicing his profes- | 
sion in the City orf Asheville, was quali- 
fied to become a member of the “staff” of 
said ‘hospital, and to perform operati 
or treat his patients in said hospital. 


All the evidence tended to show that 


operation, and for the treatment of | 
plaintiff, Bessie Penland, while she was 
recovering from the operation. There | 
was no evidence tending to show that the 
defendant undertook to furnish or did 
furnish a physician or surgeon to per- 
form the operation, or to care for the 
plaintiff while she was recovering from 
its effect. . 

During the operation, and at all times | 





all the evidence the plaintiff is entitled 
to recover. The power of the Superior} 





the custody of the officials of said cor- 


poration who agreed to take the re- las altogether statutory. 


sponsibility therefor, and to perform an 
operation for such purpose and to prop- | 
erly treat the plaintiff in relation | 
thereto. ; 

“5. That the plaintiff submitted her-: 
self to the custody and attention of said | 
corporation, through its physicians and | 
officials, and was operated upon by a 
physician or surgeon, or by physicians 

‘and surgeons furnished by the said cor-| 
poration for such purpose, and after said 
operation and treatment, for a term of 
three weeks, she remained in said hos- 
pital under the direction and sole care 
of its physicians and surgeons, officers 
and attendants. 

“9. That in the performance of the op- | 
eration fer appendicitis, the defendant, | 
with gross and almost criminal negli- | 

ence, as the plaintiff is informed and | 

lieves, neglected to remove packing! 
which had been placed by the operatives | 
of the defendant in the wounds created 
by them, and continued to allow the same | 
to remain, notwithstanding the plaintiff’s 
repeated returns to its hospital for 
treatment, and said packing continued to 
remain for a period covering seven! 
months after its placing therein.” | 

’ In the complaint fled in the action be-| 
gun by the plaintiff, J. L. Penland, he| 
alleges: 


Husband as Plaintiff 
Also Files Complaint 


“3. That in the year 1927, the plain- 
tiff, being temporariiy engaged in labor 
near Asheville, N. C., found that his! 
wife, who was at her home in Yancey; 
County, was ill with appendicitis and| 
upon the advice of a physician, brought | 
his wife, Bessie Penland, to the hospital 
of the defendant, in Asheville, N. C., 

- for an operation for appendicitis. | 

“4, That the plaintiff placed his said} 
wife in the hospital of the defendant, | 
under its complete care and direction, | 
and trusted the said defendant to pro-, 
vide skilled operatives to remove the-ap-| 
pendix of his wife, which, operation the | 
plaintiff is advised, was comparatively 
simple, when properly performed, and 
that an early recovery should follow, | 
and there should be no serious danger, | 
harm or suffering. 

“5. That the defendant undertook said 
operation and reported the same as hav- 
ing been completely performed, and with- 
out complications or injury to his wife, 
and discharged his said wife from said 
hospital after three weeks. 

“6. That the defendant, with gross 
negligence and carelessness, unnaturally 
mutilated the wife of the plaintiff, cut- 
ting or allowing the instrument. to pene- 
trate and injure some of the most im- 
portant or vital organs of his said wife, 
and with gross negligence and careless- | 
ness allowed packing to remain in her 
wounds, so that for a period of seven 
months the packing was not found, and 
was allowed to remain in her, causing 
repeated openings, wounds, unnatural | 
means of bringing about evacuation, and 
action of the kidneys and bowels, and 
causing permanent injury and complete 
destruction of her health.” 


Jury in First Trial Awards 


Damages to Claimants 


Both plaintiffs allege that as the re- 
* sult of the negligence of the defandant, 
as alleged in their respective complaints, 





| provisions of the statute. 


| Privately Employed 


| ploye, or as agents or employes of the 
| defendant corporation, as alleged: in the 


Court to grant an involuntary nonsuit | 
Riley v. Stone, | 
169 N. C. 421, 86 S. E. 348. The pro-| 
visions of the statute must be complied} 
with strictly, in order that defendant) 
may have the benefit of its provisions. | 


Appellant Alleges Error, 
Requests New Trial 


Upon this principle it has been uni-| 
formly held by this court, since the en-| 
actment of the statute by the General 
Assembly in 1897, that an exception to 
the denial of a motion by defendant to 


|dismiss the action, made at the close of | ¢, 
| the evidence for the plaintiff, is waived | coy 


when the defendant thereafter intro-| 
duces evidence. Nash v. Royster, 189) 
N. C. 408, 127 S. E. 356; Gilland v. Stone | 
Co., 189 N. C. 783, 128 S. E. 158; Wooley | 
v. Bruton, 184 N. C. 438, 114 S. E. 628;| 
Bordeaux v. R. R., 150 N. C. 528, 64) 
S. E. 439. The defendants failure to re-| 
new the motion to -@ismiss, at the close! 
of all the evidence, deprives him of the! 


| right to present to this court, on his ap-| 


peal, his contention that there was error} 
in the denial of his motion at the close | 
of the evidence for the plaintiff, or at 
the close of all the evidence. So, where 
defendant has not moved at the close of | 
plaintiff’s evidence to dismiss the action, | 
he can not by such motion at the close! 
of all the evidence, avail himself of the 

The defendant in this action, however, | 
at the close of all the evidence, and in 
apt time, C. S. 565, requested the court, 
in writing, to instruct the jury as fol- 
lows: 

“1. That in no view of the evidence are 
the plaintiffs, or either of them entitled 
to recover, and therefore, the jury is 
instructed to answer the first issue ‘no,’ | 
and that they need not answer the other 


issues. 

“2. That the burden of all the issues | 
is on the plaintiffs, and the court charges 
that there is no. evidence that the de- 
fendant hospital performed the opera- 
tion on the plaintiff, Bessie Penland, or 
that the hospital selected the surgen or 
surgeons who operated on her, and there- 
fore, the jury will answer the first issue, 
‘no.’ . 


Surgeon Held to Be 


To the refusal of the court to give 
these instructions, the. defendant ex- 
cepted, “and on its appeal to this court 
assigns such refusal as error, for which | 


its exceptions to the refusal of the court 
to give these instructions, the defendant 
presents to this court its contention that, 
conceding there wasrevidence from which 
the jury could find that the surgeon or 
surgeons who performed the operation 
on the plaintiff, Bessie Penland, by which 
her appendix was removed, were negli- 
gent as alleged in the complaints, there 
was no evidence tending. to show, or from 
which an infefence could reasonably be 
drawn, that said surgeon or surgeons perf- 
foymed the operation as agent or em- 


complaints. 

All the evidence tended to show that 
prior to the performance of the gpera- 
tion, the plaintiffs, Bessie Penland and 
her husband, J. L. Penland, were ad- 





each sustained damages in a large sum, 
for which each demands judgment 
against the defendant. 

The defendant in its answer to the 
complaint in each of said actions, denied 
Yall the material allegations therein, and 
prayed judgment that the plaintiff take 
nothing by said action, and that it re- 
cover its costs. 

The issues submitted to the jury at 


_ the trial were answered as follows: 


1,.Was the plaintiff, Bessie Penland, 
jured and damaged by the negligence 
of the French Broad Hospital, Inc. 
alleged in the complaint? Answer, 
2. Was the plaintiff, J. L. Penland, in- 
le und damaged by the negligence 


Yes, 


vised by her physician that she was suf- 
fering with appendicities, and that an 
operation for the removal of her appen- 
' dix was necessary to give her relief; that 
acting upon the advice of her said physi- 
cian, plaintiffs agreed that the said 
Bessie Penland should be taken to the 
hospital of defendant for said operation; 
that the operation was performed in said 
hospital by a surgeon selected and em- 
ployed for that purpose, with the consent 


it is entitled to a new trial. | 
By its assignments of error based on | 


subsequent thereto, she was under th® 
care and treatment of physicians and 
surgeons chosen and employed by her| 
husband, or at his request and with his 
consent, by her physician. Conced- | 
ing that there was evidence from which | 
the jury might infer that the surgeon 
who performed the operation negligently 
permitted gauze or packing to re- 
main in the wound made by him in the | 
performance of the operation (McCor- 
mick v. Jones, 152 Wash. 508, 278 Rac. | 
181, 65 A. L. R. 1019), we find no evi- 
dence from which the jury could find) 
that defendant was liable for such neg- | 
ilgence. 
In Pangle v. Appalachian Hall, 190 N. 
833, 131 S. E. 42, it is said by this 
rt that “there can be no question 
about &he liability of a privately owned 
or corporate hospital, conducted for in- | 
dividual gain, and not for charitable | 
purposes, for damages to its patients re- | 
sulting from negligence attributable to} 
the agents of such hospital. Young v. 
Gruner, 173 N. C. 622, 92 S. E. 618; 
Green v. Biggs, 167 N. C. 417, 83 & E.| 
553. This principle, hpwever, is not 
determinative of the right of plaintiffs | 
to recover ’for this action. | 
In Johnson y. Hospital, 196 N. C. 610, | 
146: S. E. 578, it is said: “In the case} 
at bar the action for damages is brought | 
solely against the corporate defendant, 
and not against the surgeon who, it is 
alleged, negligently injured the’ plain- 
tiff. It is a well recognized rule of law | 
that corporations are liable for the neg- 
ligent, wilful or malicious torts of their | 
servants or agents, when acting within | 
the course and scope of their employ-| 
ment. Ange v. Woodmen, 173 N. C. 33, | 
91 S. E. 586; Cotton v. Fisheries Co.,| 





|177 N.C. 56, 97 S. E. 712; Clark v.| 


Bland, 181 N. C. 110, 106, S. E. 491; 
Sawyer « Gilmers, 189 Ny C. 7, 126 S. 
E. 183; Kelly v. Shoe Co., 190 N. C. 406, | 
130 S. E. 32. 


Court Supports Appellant 


In Assignment of Error 


The ultimate inquiry then, is whether} 
or not Dr. Sloan, in treating the plaintiff 
was acting as the servant or agent of 
the hospital corporation and- within the 
course and scope of his employment. 
Clearly the corporation would not be lia- 
ble for the negligent acts of its officers, 
merely because they are officers. 

The facts in the instant case, as shown | 
by all the evidence, are almost identical 
with those in Johnson v. Hospital, supra, 
and in accordance with our decision in 
that case, defendant’s assignments of 
error based upon its exceptions to the re- 
fusal of the court to give the instruc- 
tions prayed for, are sustained. | 
|. The owner of a hospital, whether an| 
|individual, firm or corporation, is not| 
liable for damages resulting from a sur-| 
gical operation, or from treatment, med- 
lical or otherwise, in said hospital, where | 
|the surgeon who performed the opera-| 
tion or the physician who treated the} 
|patient, was employed by the.patient or 
by some one other than such owney, and 
the damages resulted from the li- | 
gence of such surgeon or physician. 

The owner of the hospital, when the 
hospital is conducted for his, their or 
its gain, and not for charitable purposes, 
is liable for such damages when they re- 
sult from injuries caused by the neg- 
|ligence of such ewner, or by the .negli- 
|gence of his, their or its agents, ser- 
vants or employes acting within the 
scope of their employment. When the 
owner of the hospital undertakes only 
to furnish the facilities for the opera- 
tion, or for the treatment of the patient, 
and the patient selects and employs the 
surgeon who operates on or the physi- 
cian who treats the patient, such owner, 
although he, they or it ‘charges for the 
use of the facilities furnished, is not 
liable for damages resulting solely from 


aps | 


the defendant undertook only to provide |. 
facilities for the performance of the |~ 
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A 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Bankruptcy—Administration of estate—Liens—Restraining proceedings in State 
court—J 


urisdiction of referee— 
A referee in bankruptcy had jurisdi 


court commenced prior to.the bankruptcy pr 
e bankrupt, in I \ 
ested had been made parties, and to require the 


lien on real estate owned 


y th 
& mortgagee and others intgr 


ction to restrain proceedings in a State 
eedings, to foreclose a mechanic’s 
Frich other mechanics’ lien holders, 


various lien holders to show cause why the property should not be sold free 


and clear of the liens. 


In re Kelly 
Aug. 22, 1930. 


~ 


Development Co., Bankrupt; D..C., W. D..Mo., No. Bankr.-5842, 





Banks—Federal land banks—Officers—Criminal ‘responsibility—Receiving profit 


off purchase through dummy of sheriff’ 


's certificates*from ba 


Officers of a Federal land bank who purchased, through a dummy, sheriff’s 


certificates from the 
certificates, were not guilty of rece 


bank, and who received a profit on the redemption of the 
iving an unauthorized fee or commission, 


in violation of section 983 of the Federal Farm Loan Act, making it a crime 


to charge or receive any fee, comnfission, 
Specifically authorized, since such statute was enact 
ply to transaction 


customers of the bank and does not ap 
its officers or its employes, even thoug’ 


bonus, gift or other consideration not 
ted for the protection of 
s\ between the bank and 
as a result of such transaction the officer 


or employe receives a profit for which he should make an accounting to thé bank. 
Speeter et al. v. United States; C. GQ A. 8, No. 8790, Aug. 18, 1930. 





ations—Officers—Individual liabi 


lity for loss sustained by corporation’s 


oar 
creditor—Extension of credit in reliance on false statement— 


The president of a corporation who did not prepare the false financial state- 
ment in reliance upon which credit was extended to the corporation, but who 
was consulted by the corporation’s mahager before the statement’ was prepared, 


was liable to the creditor for the loss 
poration. 


Pacific Fruit & Produce Co. v. Mode 
Ct., No. 22819, Aug. 15, 1930. 


sustained, on the insolvency of the cor- 


rn Food Stores, Inc., et al.; Wash. Sup. 





Demeap 
tank cdps—Prospective profits—~ 


In an action for brea@h of' contract t 


. 


s—Measure of damages—Breach of contract to manufacture gasoline 


o manufacture a patented gasoline tank 


cap, in which it appeared that there was nothing similar to such cap on the 


market, that plaintiff was undertaking a new and untried business, and that 


the merit of such cap had not been demonstrated, the measure of damages was 
the cost of securing the performance of the work elsewhere, less the‘ contract 
price, without an allowance to the plaintiff for prospective profits, since such 
cap had no competition, and the prospective profits could not be estimated with 


reasonable certainty. 


Lockit Cap Co. v. Globe Mfg. Co. et al.; Wash. Sup. Ct.. No. 22056, Avg. 


12, 1930. 





Oil and gas—Drilling contracts—Construction—Admissibility of parole evidence 


as to meaning of “day work”— 

An oil drilling contract which provid 
tion for “day work” was so ambigous 
work” that parole evidence was 
usage in the industry it included work 


lected by the operator. 


ed for the payment of extra compensa- 
as to thé\meaning of the term “day 


admissible. to prove that by~—general 


incident to stopping a gas leak where 


the operator had directed the contractor to attempt a shut-off-at a place se- 


‘ 


Smith v. Maljmar Oil & Gas Corp.; New Mex.*Sup. Ct., No. 3467. 





Workmen’s compensation—Statutory provisions—Construction—Retroactive ef- 


fect—Injured employe’s right of election 
employment~ 


te sue third party engaged in hazardous 


4 


The 1929 amendment to the Washington Workmen’s Compensation Law pro- 


of his employer sustained prior to the 


| viding that “no action may be brought against any employer” engaged at time 
of accident in extrahazardous employment barred a 
amendment by an employe against a third party for in 


action brought after the 
ry while on the premises 
amendment, since the injured employe’s 


right of election to sue such third party was created by the 1927 amendment, 
and, being purely statutory, could be abolished, the employe having no vested 


right therein, 


~~ 


Robinson v. McHugh et al.; Wash. Sup. Ct., Not 22300, Aug. 12, 1930. 


\ 
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Summary of opinions published im full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Fecderal and State Court Decisions. 





Index and Summary 


Federal and ~ 


State Court Decisions 





Summary of Opinions Published 


In Full Text 


in This Issue 





Federal Employer’s Liability Act—Employments ‘within statute—Repair of 
tracks in railroad yard— 

A section hand who is assisting in 
which the tracks are used by both intr t BSS! 
in interstate commerce within the meaning of the Federal Employer’s Liability 


Act.~Angelos v. Chicago, Milwaukee, S 


repairing tracks in a railroad yard in 
astate and interstate trains, is engaged 


t. Paul & Pacific R. R. Co. (Minn. Sup. 


Ct.)~V U. S. Daily, 2080, Sept. 5, 1930. 





Hospitals—Liability for injuries—N 
tion— 


egligence of surgeon in performing opera- 


The fact that a surgeon who performed an operation on a patient confined 


in a hospital was on the, hospital’s staff 
the cprporation condutting the hospita 


and was a stockholder and ‘an officer of 
1, did not make the hospital liable for 


his negligence, where the surgeon was“engaged in private practice and was 


employed to perform the operation by 


| the patient’s consent.—Penland et al. v. French Broad Hospital. 
Ct.)—V U. S. Daily¥ 2080, Sept. 5, 1930. 





(Statement of Patent 
sec, 4921, R. S., as an 


1076198, J. T. Dickson, Vacuum-brake, 
1321150, H. C. Root, Controlling valve for 
vacuum operated power means, filed July 
18, 1930, D. C., E. D. Mich., S. Div., Doe. 
4299, Bragg-Kliesrath Corp. v. Velvet Power 
Brake Co. 

1076604, 1185532, L. S. Pfouts, Pasteuriz- 
ing apparatus, 1300869, G. B. Pitts, same, 
filed June 2,.1930, D. C., E. D. Pa., Doc. 
6029, The H. H. Miller Industries Co. v. 
Harbison’s Dairies, Inc. 

1132817, D..B. Williams, Nut cracking 
machine, 1273974, 1501259, R. E, Woodson, 
same, filed June 4, 1930, D. C. Mo. (St. 
Louis), Doc. 9078, R. E. Woodson v. J. A. 
Schuler, , 

1177697, L. Gaumont, Developing, fixing, 
toning and otherwise treating photographic 
films and prints, 1281711, F. B. Thompson, 
Photographic-film-treating apparatus, filed 
June 3, 1930, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los 
Angeles), Doc. E R-83-J, Cinema Pa 
Co., Inc., v. Columbia Pictures Corp. 

1185532. (See 1076604.3. 

1195632, W. C. White, Circuit connections 
of electron discharge apparatus, 1231764, 
F. Lowenstein, Telephone relay, 1251377, A. 
W. Hull, Method of and means for obtain- 
ing constant direct current potentials, 
1366763, R. V. Hartley, Oscillation gen- 
erator, 1432022, R. A. Heising, Circuit con- 
nection of electron discharge apparatus, 
1472470, R. V. Hartley, Method of and 
means for producing alternating currents, 
D. C., D. N. Y., Doc. 4535, Radio Corp. 
of America et al. v. C. M. Srebroff et al. 


al. 


| Dismissed without prejudice May 28, 1930. 


1231764. (See 1195632.) 

1246020, G. H. Curtiss, Landing gear for 
airerdft, 1316279, same, Speed scout aero- 
plane, 1294477, H. Kleckler, Tail-skid for 
aeroplanes, included by amendment June 
13, 1930, in suit filed Apr. 10, 1930, D. C. 
Dela., Doc. E 781, Curtiss Assets Corp: v. 
Ford Motor Co. 

1251377. (See 119632.) 

1254634, (See Re. 15421.) 

1258830, Trube & Ford, Advertising sign, 
1579597, R. M, Craig, same, filed June 27, 
1930, D. C., 8. D. N. Y., Doc. E 54/165, Molto- 





j titled “Hospitals,” cites Barfield v. 
South Highlands Infirmary; 191 Ala. 553, 
68 So. 30, Anno. Cas. 1916C, 1097, in 
which it was held that where the medi- 
‘cal and surgical treatment of a patient 
in an infirmary and an operation were 





the negligence of the surgeon or physi- 
cian, 





| of plaintiffs, by the physician, who was 
attending the plaintiff, Bessie Penland. 


There was no evidence tending té show 
that said surgeon was employed or paid 
|by the defendant corporation for said 
operation, or that defendant selected or 


Similar Cases Sustain 
Court Action 


“A private hospital is not responsible 
for any default on the part of an operat- 





of the French Broad Hospital, Inc., as | recommended said surgeon as possessing| ing surgeon who practices his profession 


alleged in the complaint? Answer, Yes. 
8. What damage, if any, is the plain- 


pital, Inc. Answer, $10,000.00. 
4. What damages, if any, is the plain- 
tiff, J. L. Penland, entitled to recover of 


the skill or 
| quired for t 


h 


was a stockholder and officer of the de- 
| fendant corporation, did not show or tend 
to show that he was the agent of or was 


pital, the hospital is not liable for 
gligence although the surgeon is 
an officer and stockholder of the hospital 
corporation.” 30 C, J..467. In support 
of the text, the author of the article en- 





prescribed gnd performed by a surgeon 
under an independent employment by 
the patient, the infirmary corporation 
was not liable for his negligence, un- 
skillfulness or other wrong, though he 
was a shareholder and officer of the cor- 
poration. 

It is unnecessary to discuss or to de- 


rofessional qualifications re- | as an independent agent. Where a patient| cide other assignments of error on this| rent’ welding transforme 
e performance of the opera-| employs a surgeon not in the employ of| appeal based upon exceptions to the ad- 
tiff, Bessie Penland, entitled to recover | tion. The fact that the said surgeon was | the hos 

the defendant, the French’ Broad Hos- | on the “staff” of the hospital, or that he | his 


| mission of evidence offered by tke plain- 
tiffs. For error in the refusal to give 
the ipstructions prayed for by defend- 
ant, the judgments are reversed, 


New trial. 
a 








nts | 


the patient’s attending physician with 
(N. C. Sup. 


‘ 





Notices of Patent Suits 


Office of notices under 
nended Feb. 18, 1922.) 





logue Advertising Corp. et al. v. Filmo- 
graph Sales Corp. et al. : 

1259917, E. L. Sharpneck, Heel, for shoes, 
11718177, W. H. Nutt, Heel covering, filed 
June 13, 1930, D. C., S. D. Ohio, W. Div., 
'Doc. E 680, United-Shoe Machinery Corp. v. 
|The Day Wood Heel Co. Doc. 681, United 
| Shoe Machinery Corp. v. Vulcan Corp. 
1273974. (See 1132817.) 

1281711. (See 1177697.) 

1281884, M. J./Trumble, Process for con- 
! verting petrdleum oils, 1392629, C. P. Dubbs, 
Process of converting hydrocarbons, 1484445, 
1525281, 1534927, 1551090, 1600721, same, 
Method of treating hydrocarbons, 1488325, 
same, Method of and apparatus for treating 
| Petroleum, 1546634, 1690997, same, Appara- 
tus for treating petroleum oils,/1543833, Eg- 
loff & Benner, Treated carbonaceous fuel, 
1682744, G. Egloff, Process and apparatus 
for treating petroleum oils, filed June 3, 
1930, D. C., E. D. Pa., Doc. 6045, Universal 
Oil Products Co, v. Gulf Refining Co. / 

1285117, Gibbs & Conover, Process for the 
manufacture of phthalic anhydrid, pthalic 
acid, benzoic acid, and naphthaquinones, Re. 
15520, C. Conover, Apparatus for bringing 
} about and controlling ‘reactions between 
gases, D. C., W. D.. N.Y., Doe. H-1385, 
The Selden Co. v. The National Aniline & 
Chemical Co., Inc. Dismissed for -want of 
equity June 10, 1930. 

1288951, Matthews & Heinrich, Safety fuse 
switch, 1398835, same, Safety fuse switch 
box,, 1514210, W.’A. Heinrich, Switch box 
and switch cartridge, 1704961, T. Birken- 
maier, Disconneéting block, D. C. Mo. (St. 
Louis), Does 8663, W. N. Matthews Corp. 
v. Thanders Electric Co. Cansent deere 
holding claims 1 and 2 of 1288951 and claims 
1, 4, 5 and 6 of 1514210 valid and infringed, 
dismissed without prejudice as to 1398335 and 
1704961 May 21, 1930. 

1291897, W. C. Hue 
positioning the printing plates on the plate 
holders of photographic printing apparatus, 
1417749, A. T. Koppe,' Negative registering 
device, filed May 14, 1930, D. C., N. D. Tih, 
E. Div., Doc. 9808, Huebner-Bleistein Pat- 
ents Co. v. Directoplate Corp. 

eset ae we P 

129827 » Ce . nderson, 
1300796, f. F.. White, Hood fastener, 1499895, 
sme, Hood latch, filed July 16, 1930, D. C., 
E. D. Mich., S. Div., Doc. 4280, Chicago 
Forging & Mfg. Co. v. Automotive Fan & 





Bearing Co. “ 
1298272’ (B), C. E. Anderson, Latch, 
1300796, F. White, Hood fastener, filed 


, July 16, 1930, D. C., E. D. Mich., 8. Div., 
Doc. 4281, Chicago. Forging & Mfg. Co, v. 
The Wise Chreme Products Co. 

1300796. (See 1298272 (a) and £b).) 

1300869. (See 1076604.) 

1303968, 1470291, 1531881, J. Sawdon, Du- 
plex envelope, filed Juhe 6, 1930, D. C., N. 
dD. hit. E. Div., Doc. 9849, Du-Plex Enve- 
lape Corp. et al. v. Central Envelope Co. 


r, Re, 16012, same, 


Method of electric arc welding, cutting and 





ting ‘Welding Co. v. The Aluminum Fix Co. 
1316279, (See #246020.) 
1321150. (See 1076198.) 
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PustisHep WITHOUT Sudden sy THe Unrrep States D. 


[Court Holds Injured Section Hand 


AILY 





Engaged in Interstate Commerce 





Worker Hurt While Repairing Tracks Used by | 


Intrastate and Interstate Trains Sustained 


In Suit Against Railroad 





¢ 
, State of Minne 


Sam ANGELOS + 


Vv. 
GO, MILWAUKEE, St. PauL ‘& 
PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY ‘ 
aes a Court 
! 


CHICA 


0. 

Appeal from. Dakota County. 

PreTeR KAMUCKEY for respondent; Root, 
Newcoms & ErpDALL and M. W. & H. 
W. GILLETT for appellant. 

Opinion of the Court 
v Aug. 15, 1930 

DiBBELL, J.—Action, to recover for 
personal injuries sustained by the plain- 
tiff while employed by the defendant in 
interstate commerce by railroad. There 
was a verdict for the plaintiff for $1,000. 
The defendant moved for judgment not- 
withstanding the verdict. The motion 
was denied. Judgment was then entered ; 
for the plaintiff for $1,103.17 from which 
the defendant appeals. 

There are three\guestions: 

(1) Whether the evidence was suffi- 
cient to justify a finding that the plaintiff 
was employed by the defendant in inter- 
state commerce at ‘the time of his in- 


jury; 

(2) Whether the/evidence sustains a 
finding that the defendant was negligent; 

(3) Whether the evidence requires a 
finding that the plaintiff assumed the 
risks resulting in his injury. 

1. The plaintiff was a section hand 
working in “one of the defendant’s yards 
at Milwaukee, Wis. The yard had 17 
tracks over which interstate and intra- 
state trains passed. There is no ques- 
tion but that these tracks were interstate 


sota: St. Paul 


merce, but when it is so used it is nom 
the less an instrumentality of the former; 
nor does its double use prevent the-em- 
ployment, of those Who are engaged in 
its repair or in keeping it in suitable 
condition for use from being an employ- 
ment in interstate commerce. 

“The point is made that the plaintiff 
was not at the time of his injury engaged 
in_removing the eld girder and inserting 
the new one, but was merely carrying , 
to the place where that work was to be 
done some of the materials to be used. 
therein. We think there/is no merit in 
this. It was necessary to the repair of 
the bridge that the materials be at hand, 
and the act of taking them there was a 
part of that work. In other words, it 
was a minor task which was essentially 


‘a part of the larger one, as is the case 


when an engineer takes his engine from 
the roundhouse to the track on which 
are the cars he is to_haul in interstate 
commerce.” 

The same test was applied An Kinzell 
"v. Chicago, Milwaukee: & Sti P. R. Co., 
250-U. S. 130. The difference between 
that case and this is slight in its facts 
and ought not to be considered substan- 
tial in principle.. In Cherpeski v. Great 
Northern R. Co. 128 Minn. 3603 a section 
workman and his crew were engaged in 
taking out rails from an interstate rail- 
way and replacing them with others. 
Those taken out were loaded on a nearby. 
flat car. In loading them the plaintiff 
through the negligence of a coworker 
was injured and it was held that he was 
engaged in interstate commerce and en- 


| pile. 


| interstate commerce or in work so con- 
jnected with it as to be substantially a 


|become instrumentalities in such com- 
|merce, but only with the work of main- 
|taining them in proper condition after 


| ing device, 1434468, M. F. Wielage, Dtrigible 


bner, Apparatus for' 


Latch, 


titled to recover under the Federal lia- 
bility act. 
It seems that this is logical. The men 


4 
Plaintiff Claims Employment fixing the track for interstate traffic or 
carrying material to it were clearly do- 


Under Interstate Commerce *|ing work so connected with interstate 


On June 11, 1928, the section crew was/commerce that it was not separable 
repairing tracks and taking out and put-| and when the materials were put in ie 
ting in rails in the lead track. After| does not seem that it should be said. 
taking out some rails, spikes and angle | that the work thus commenced was ended 
bars they pit them along the shoulder of | until they had made reasonable disposi- 
the track So that they could continue | tion of the unused material; or at least 
with their repair work. It became neces-| jin a case like this the question was one 
sary in the ‘course of their work to use| of fact for the jury. $ 

a short rail. They took,a full length| ‘This-view is supported by Philadelphia 


rail and cut it in two. Hach piece was|¢te. Co. v. McC ll. 228 F. 263: Kus- 
about 15 feet in length. One piece was|tecin « Chicago & Al , 


put in the track. The other was not 
used. . 

athe next day they gathered the ma- 
teri4l which they had not: used. They 
took the spikes and angle bars to a scrap 
pile and dumped them. Rails which were 
not of further use were taken to a scrap 
There were on the lead track 3 
usable rails counting as one the half 
rail. They were taken to a_ so-called 
“usable pile” of full length rails a short 
distance and were unloaded and in un- 
loading the half length rail the plaintiff 
sustained an injury to his foot and his 
claim is that his injury was sustained in 


tracks within the meaning of the liabil- 
ity act. ' 


308; Long v. Biddle, 124 Ark. 127; Har- 
grove v. Gulf, etc., 202 S. W. 188; Manes 
v. St. Louis-San Francisco Co. 205 Moi, 
App. 305, 228 S..W. 14. A number of 
cases are collected in 2 Roberts Fed. 
Liab. Carr. (2 ed.) sections 765-766 and 
10 A. L. R. 1189-1201. 


Full Description 
Of Accident 


2. The foreman directed and super- 
vised the work of placing the spikes, 
angle bars and rails. The push car was 
taken to a place nearby where other 
rails were placed. Each-of the two long 
rails was removed by placing one end 


part of it. 
In eonsidering whether the plaintiff 
was employed in interstate commerce it 
is to be noted that he was not engaged 
in the original construction of an instru- 
mentality later to be used in interstate 
commerce, but in putting in 


one end of the pile and then by the use 
of tongs dragging the other end of the 
rail to the other end of the pile. ‘The 
rails weighed about 900 pounds and were 
something like 31 feet long. 
The Malf rail which had been sawed 
-_ , Por al, con-|in two at the tracks, and the other half 
dition for use an instrumentality already put-into the railroad bed, was removed 
devoted to interstate commerce. It is by hand under the immediate supervision 
not a case of a workman working in| and direction of the foreman. A num- 
shops to prepare an instrumentality for | per of men, probably six, took the half 
use in interstate commerce rather than | rai], which was about 15 feet long, car- 
taking care of it while it is in interstate ried. it im front of them at the belt line, 
comnierce, walked up on to the pile of long rails, 
Analagous Cases which the jury could find were irregu- 
larly piled, with crevices and holes be- 
Are Introduced tween them, and when the men were at 
In Pedersen v. Delaware, etc. Co. 229 | about the middle they at a signal from 
U. S. 146, where the plaintiff sustained 


the foreman, “stop, ready, threqv,” 
an injury in carrying bolts to be used|threw the half rail to the other side of 
in repairing a bridge the court in sus- 


the pile where ties had been prepared 

taining a retovery said: for it. There was a rebound of one end 
“Of course, we,are not here concerned | and the plaintiff’s foot was caught and 
with the construction of tracks, bridges, 


| hurt. 
engines or cars which have not as -yet 





¢ 


The nature of the’ injury need not be 
discussed for it is nbt claimed that the - 
verdict is excessive. The question here 
is whether there was negligence. That 
the half rail might have been put across 
and during their use as such, where it was desired—and it was desired 

“True, a track or bridge may be used | to be put beyond the long pile to prevent 
in both interstate and intrastate com- | intermingling—with safety is obvious. It 
{could have been handled differently by 
the men with their nenie, or fouge sigh 
spotlight, 1675915, C. Sklarek, Dirigfbly- ave been used and there is evidence t at! 
aod light,- 1699124, game, Adjustable it was ‘usually-or often done other thah 
light’ mounting, 1682150, same,” Drill-guid-| by throwing. The question is perhaps 
ing jig, filed June 18, 1930, D. C., N. D.| close, but we are of the view that it was 
Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 3425, International Spot-| for the jury. They were under the di- 
light Corp. v. W. J.-Flaherty Co. rect supervision of the foreman and were 


they have become such instrumentalities 





tee oe pe tkeae.) there to obey his directions rather than 
1372922, S. B. Winn, Locking device for | to argue with him their propriety. 


8.. The defendant claims the defense 
of assumption of risks. The burden of 
proof if upon’it. We are not inclined to 
think that it can be held as a matter. of 
law that assumption of risks appears. 
The two long rails were ptt on the pile 
in the commdén way with the use of 
,|tongs. The foreman was at hand im- 
A. J. Borst Jr., Automobile trains, D. C.,; mediately directing how the half rail 
E. D. Mich., S. Div., Doc. 3367, Fruehauf | should be taken from the push ear, car- 
Trailer Co. v. Lapeer Trailer Corp. Dis-| ried on to the pile of long rails and when 


tractor and trailer coupling mechanism, in- 
cluded by amended complaint Feb. 16, 1929, 
in suit filed Jan. 23, 1929, D. C., E. D. Mich., | 
S. Div., Doc. 3266, Lapeer Trailer Corp. | 
v. Fruehauf Trailer Co. Dismissed without | 
prejudice (notice June 27, 1930). | 

1392629. (See 1281884.) 

1398335. (See 1288951.) 

1400752, C. H. Land Jr., Trailer, 1479215 


sles without prejudice (notice June 27, | thrown. Necessarily he was the master 
- in giving direetions; and if there was 
acerree ed ripseen) negiikence in what he did it should not 


be held that the plaintiff as a matter of 


law assumed it. 
Judgment affirmed. 
poneese trailer combination, 1660946, same, 
oupling, 1660947, same, Oscillatory cou- 
pling pin for tractor trailer combination, D. 
C., E. D. Mich., S. Div., Doc. 3267, S. B. 
Winn et al. v. Fruehauf Traileh Co. Dis- 
missed without prejudice, (notice June 


1930). 
1548967. (See 1548966.) 
1551090, (See 1281884.) 


1555054, R. Berkowitz, Hexagonal foldin 


1484468. (See 1327945.) 
1466701, L. De Forest, Method of and 
means for controlling electric currents by 





and in accordance with light variations, 
1693071, same, Sound recording attachment | 
for motion picture cameras, 1695414, same, | 
Talking moving picture machine, 1607480, E. 
E. \Ries, Method-of reproducing photographic} 
sound records, D. C. Dela., Doc. E 735; 
General Talking. Pictures Corp. et al. v. , 
The Stariley Co. of America. Claims 1, 2, 3,' 
4 and 5 of 1607480 held valid and infringed, 
dismissed as to 1466701, 1693071 and 1695414; 
patents 1446247, 1482119, 1489314, 1653155, 





1716033 and 1473976 withdrawn June 30,| box, 1623715, A. Berkowitz, Hat box, file 

1030. June 28, 1980, D. CG. E. D. N. ¥., Doe, 5007, 
1470291. (See 1303968) ‘A. Berkowitz et al. 'v, 1. M. Radowitsbes ai 
1470524, (See 1505592.) = \ 1558644, T: L. Smith Jr., Seale, D. C. Dela, 
1472470. (See 1195632.) Doc. E'721, Rhodes-Hochriem Mfg. Co. v./In- 
1479215, (See 140072.) ternational Ticket Scale Corp. Claims 4 and 
148445, 1488825. (See -1281884.) '5 held valid and infringed June 30, 1930, 
1490170. (See 1667103.) 1564378, H. Stein et al., Bleached and dyed 
1499895. (See 1298272 (a).) furs, 1573200, same, Process of bleaching 
1501259. (See 1132817.) 


1505592, F. W. Epperson, Frozen con-|E, D. N Doc. 5021, Steinfur Paten 
fectionery, 1718997, H. B. -Burt, same,' Corp. v. Harris & Reichard Fur Dyers, Inc. 
1470524, same, "Process of making frozen con-|et al. Same, D. C.,.S. D. N. Y¥. Doe. E 
fections, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 53/348, | 64/145, Steinfur Patents Corp. v. Mendoza 
National Popsicle Corp. et al. v. B. Landan.| Fur Dyeing Works, Inc. et al. 


Decree Pro Confesso (notice July 21, 1980). 1573200. (See 1564378.) 
1507826, 1588354, L. J. Grubman, Sound 1579597. (See 1258830.) 
producing device for dolls, D. C., 8S. D. N. Y.,| 1588354, (See 1507826.) : 
Doc. E 38/234, Voiceg, Inc, v. A. A. Kauf-! 1593791, C. G. Butler, Lubricating appa- 


a 
man et al. Consent decree for plaintiff | ratus, 1716501, H. J. Murphy, same, £71903, 


T. E Parrott, Grease gun, filed May 17, 1980, 





1305361, C. J. Holglag, Alternating cur- | 


repairing, filed June 11, 1930, D. C., N. D.! 
Ohio, E’ Div, Doc. 3421, Electric Are Cut- 





1327945, W, P. Cousino, Spat-light-mount- 





(notice July 22, 1930:) Doc. E. 38/235, 
| Voices, Inc., v. H. Metn et, al. Decree as/D. C., N. D. Ill, E. Div., Doc. 9812, Alemite 
above. Corp. v. The Grease Rite Corp. 

15Q7826. (See 1667103.) | 1698193, 1607991, 1609032, 1649242. . (See 
| 4644210. (Sée 1288951.) | 1667103.) * ~ 
| 4631881. (See 1303968.) 1600721. (See 1281884.) 
| 4525281, 1534927, 1543833, 1546634. (See|- 1607480. (See 1466701.) 
1281884.) : | 1628715. (See 1555054.) 
| 1548966, 1548967, S. B. Wign, Tractor-| 1623990, 1631847. (See 1548966.) 


trailer construction, 1623990, sdme, Tractor 
trailer safety coupling device, 1631847, same, 
Tractor trailer coupler, 1660944, same, 


‘ 


1658353, Ronning & Ronning, Combina, 
[Continued on Page.7, Column 6.] 
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terin v. Chicago & Alton R. Co. 287 F. ~ 
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by the use of tongs on the ground at*_- 
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and dyeing furs, filed June 27,1980, D. C, ~ 
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‘Where the taxpayers-agreed in 1925 
/to sell certain shares é stock, deliveries 
and payments to be made in installments 
‘during later yeard#, the gain from the 
transaction was 1925 income under the 
circumstances of the case, the Federal 
District Court for the Western: District 
of Wisconsin has held. } 

The taxpayer did not reside in Wis- 
consin after 1925. For that reason the 
gain from the sale of stock to be deliv- 
ered during 1926 to 1929, inclusive, could 
not be taxed in Wisconsin unless it was 
1925 income, the court explained. 

The purchaser of the stock was abso- 
lutely liable for the agreed payments 
and had the right to vote the stock, the 
opinion pointed out. 


\ 





JAMES RICHARDSON ET AL. V. WILLIAM J. 
CONWAY ET AL.; DISTRICT COURT FOR 
THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF WISCONSIN. 
The opinion of the court, delivered 

Aug. 7, follows in full text: > 
In Equity.—Plaintiffs seek to enjoin 

the defendants, who constitute the Tax 

Commission of Wisconsin, from certify- 

ing any income tax assessment against 

plaintiffs for the year 1925 on income in 
excess of the sum of $20,903. __ 

LusE, D. J.—There is ho dispute as 
to the facts, and both plaintiffy and de- 
fendants move for a decree upon the 
vleadings upon which, the hearing was 
held. ~ - . 

Jurisdiction is predicated on the resi- 
dence of plaintiffs in the State of Min- 
nesota and the amount in controversy 
exceeding $3,000. inte 

Prior to Dec. 10, 1925, plaintiffs re- 
sided at Waupaca, Wis., on which date 
they removed to and established their 
residence in Minneapolis, Minn. 


Full Text of 


Contract Quoted 


Prior to Nov/ 19, 1925, plaintiff, Jessie 
P. Richardson, owned all the issued capi- 
tal stock of the Waupaca Electric Serv- 
ice and Railway Company, a public util- 
ity corporation located at Waupaca, 
Wis.,. consisting of 501 shares, and on 
the date last mentioned sold ayg con- 
tracted to sell the same to Wisconsin 
Valley Electric Company according to 
the provisions of a contract set out in 
full in the ¢omplaint, and which is as 
follows: 

“This agreement made and entered 
into this 19th day of November, A. 2. 
1925, by and between Jessie P. Richard- 
son, of Minneapdlis, Hennepin County, 
State of Minnesota, party of. the first 
part, and Wisconsin Valley Electric Com- 
pany, a corporation with its principal 
office in the City of Wausau, Marathon 
County, Wisconsin, party of the second 
Part, witnesseth: eA 

“That the said party of. the first part 
has sold, assigned, conveyed, transferred 
y, and set over and by these presents does 
sell, assign, convey, transfer and set over 
to the said party of the second- part for 
the consideration of thirty-six thousand 


seven. hunderd ninety-one. dollars, and 
pay- 
ment of which sum~-by Second party to 


twenty-seven cents ($36,791.27), 
first party is hereby confessed and_ac- 
knowledged, one hundred and one (101) 
shar d i ‘ 
the Waupaca Electric Service and Rail- 
way Company, a corporation with its 
rincipal office at the City of Waupaca, 
e Waupaca County, Wisconsin. 

“And said party of the first part does 
hereby promise, covenant and agree to 
and with second party to sell, assign and 
convey to the said party of the second 
part, and said party of the second part 
does hereby promise and agree to pur- 


chase, receive and pay for to the first 


party four hundred (400) additional 


,shares of the common capital stock in 


the said Waupaca Electric Service & 
Railway Company for the sale and pur- 


chase prices and at the times and in the 
ymanner hereinafter particularly stated, 


to wit: 7. 

50 shares on the 19th day of May A. 
D. 1926, $18,213.50; 50 shares on the 19th 
day of Nov. A. D. 1926, $18,213.50; 50 
shares on the 19th day of May A. D. 
1927, $18,213.50; 50 shares on the 19th 
day of Nov. A. D. 1927, $18,213.50; 50 
shares on the 19th day of May A. D. 
1928, $18,213.50; 50 shares on the 19th 
day of Nov. A. D. 1928, $18,213.50; 50 
shares on the 19th day of May ,A. D. 

29, $18,213.50; 50 shares on the 19th 
:- of Nov. A. D. 1929, $18,213.50. 


“Said party of the first part~ hereby 


covenants and agrees with the said party 


of the second part that the said four 
hundred (400) shares of stock to be 


hereafter delivered to seconfl party a 


n 
paid for as herein stated shall be eet 
ered to and left with the Minnesota Loan 


& Trust Company of Minneapolis, in 
Hennepin County, Minnesota, in escrow, 
and hereby authorizes and empowers the 
said Minnesota Loan & Trust Company 
to deliver said stock to second party in 


installments as aforesaid as paid, for by 


> 


said ‘party of the second part, such pay- 
ments to be made at the home office of 


said company at Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; and no shares of said stock to be 
‘delivéred to the second party except in 


all be delivered until such installment 
has been fully paid for. Said party of the 
second part further promises and agrees 
with the said party of the first part to 
pay: semi-annually to first party at the 
times the said several installments of 
stock are delivered ana paid for, respec- 
tively, interest upon the unpaid portion 
of the purchag® price of the said four 


of six per cent (6%) per annum. 

“The deferred payments of principal 
and interest hereinbefore mentioned and 
referred to shall be paid by the second 

rty to the said Minnesota Loan 
Trust Company, of Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, as the agent for the first party. 

“The said party of the first part 
hereby warrants to the said party of the 
second part that she is the unconditional 


the same are free and clear from all 
Jiens and encumbranches, and that she 
has good right and lawful authority to 
convey the same. ‘ 
“Said party of the first part hereby 
grants to the said party of the second 
part the right to vote all the said stock; 
to wit, said four hundred (400) shares, 
at any. and all corporate meetings, and 
at all times after the date hereof; pro- 
--wided, however, that such voting power 
shall be~suspended at any time and re- 
vert to the first.party when and so long 
as the second patty shall be in default in 
any of the terms and‘ conditions of this 
contract on its part to be performed. 
“Said party of the first part’ further 
Dp mts and warrants that the total 
ut ing accounts payable of the said 


* 


Are eT 
Pustisnep Without ComMENT BY THE UNT 


ferred Payments on Stock Held. 
_ -To Be Taxable Income of Sale Year 


consic Assessment Upheld Under Facts) 
Showing Purchaser to Have Beneficial In- | 
’. terest in Shares and to Be Liable for Price *‘ 


State of Wisconsin: Madison 


of the eommon capital stock of 


HEREIN, Bena 


*) 
States DAILy 


Waupaca Electric Service Railway Com- 
pany, exclusive of taxes assessed since | 
January 1, A. D. 1925, and its bond issue | 
in the principal sum of $125,000, did not 
exceed the sum of four thousand and 
seventy-six dollars and_ ninety-seven 
cents ($4,076.97) on the 30th day of June, 
A. D. 1925, and that since said last named 
date no obligations have been incurred 
except as shown by the books and vouch- 
ers properly bodkable at the date hereof 
occurring in the ordinary and usual 
course of business, and that the interest | 
upon the said bonds has bten paid to and | 
including the 30th day ,of June, A. D. 
1925, and that there are no contingent 
liabilities existing against said company 
at the date hereof. _ 

“The said party of the first part fur- 
ther warrants and guarantees that_the 
total outstanding capital stock of the 
Waupaca Electric Service & Railway 
Company at the date hereof does not ex- 

ed the’ said five hundred and one (501) 

ares hereinbefore mentioned; said 
party of the first part further repre- 
sents and warrants that the total ac- 
counts receivable of the said Waupaca 
Electric Service & Railway Company on 
the 30th day of June, 1925, did amount 


dred dollars and twenty-six cents ($11,- 
600.26), and that said accounts are col- 
lectible, and it is agreed that second 
party shall exercise due diligence in col- 
lecting said accounts and that at the end 
of eighteen (18). months from the date 
hereof second party shall have the option 
to assign to*first party all of said ac- 
counts which have not been collected 
and first party shall repay to second 
party the face thereof.” 

The bill also afieges‘the plaintiffs’ 
theory of the legal effect of the contract 
and in addition that the plaintiffs were 
not, during the year 1925, engaged in 
the business of buying or selling cor- 
perate stocks, but the purchase of such 
stock and the sale thereof by Mrs. Rich- 
ardson was an isolated transaction. It 
appears also, by the answer, that Wis- 
consin Valley Electric Company was and 
is an, owner and operator of large“@lec- 
tric railway and other ucility plants, had 
several million dollars of assets and was 
abundantly able to perform its contract 
with Mrs. Richardson, and that upon exe- 
cution of the contract plaintiffs surren- 
dered to the vendee the coptrol and man- 
agement of the business dad property of 
the Wau»aca Company. 





Tax Assessor Levies 
On 1925 Income 


The county income tax assessor of 
Waupaca County, in 1927, assessed the; 
plaintiffs on their income for 1925 upon 
the theory that Mrs. Richardson’s profit 
or gain upon the sale of the entire block 
of 501 shares was assessable income for 
the year 1925, which theory was adhered | 
to on review by the County Board of Re- 
view and finally by the State Tax Com- 
mission, the defendants herein, d 
whether that was correct or oles 
only the gain upon the gale of the 101) 
sharés, bought and paid for in 1925, was 
properly assessable as income .for the 
year 1925 is the sole question involved. 
If the former theory prevails, plaintiffs’! 
assessable income for that part of 1925) 
during which they resided here was 
$103,688.79; if the latter, the figure is 
$20,903. 

The question is, therefore, narrow but 
| novel. Diligence of counsel has _pro- 
duced no authority directly in goint, and, 
as counsel agree that there is none, no 
independeat search has been made. . 

There is ho serious controversy over : 
the proper egnstruction of the contract. 
Notwithstanding, vendee was not to re- 
ceive delivery -of any of the 400 ‘shares | 
of stock until after 1925, the shares were! 
to be and were in fact deposited with, 
the trust company in escrow to be de-| 
| livered in 50-share lots upon payment of 
the purchase price for each lot. The| 
obligation of vendor to sell and deliver, 
as well as the obligation ef vendee to! 
purchase and pay, is absolute and un-| 
conditional; there are no provisions for 
declaring the contract void at the elec- 
tion of either party in case of default by 
| the other, save only that vendor may re-| 
| sume voting the stock in case of vendee’s 
default, . 


Beneficial Interest 


Passed to Vendee 


As just notedg the full beneficial inter- 
est in the 400 shares passed immediately 
to vendee. The latter agreed absolutely 
to pay, not only the purchase price, but 
interest at 6 per cent upon the unpaid 
purchase price from the date of the con- 
tract. While no express mention is 
made of the disposition of surplus earn- 
ings, if any should be earned during the 
period of the contract, the provision that 
vendor should receive interest renders it 
reasonably clear that she was not to re- 
ceive dividends, and whether the parties 
intended that no dividends should be de- 





tall ts of fift 50) shares each? 
&: See eens Ye Atty (50) shares | the amount of accounts payable, of stock | 


hundred (400) shares of stock at the rate | 


& | dee of the beneficial interest therein and 


owner of the said shares of stock, that }t 


clared during such period, or that such 
as might be declared should be paid to 
vendee, need not be determined. 

The effect of vendor’s warranties as to} 


outstanding, and of accounts receivable, | 
has not been argued by counsel as mate- 
rially affecting the, rights of the parties. 
In fact,.theré is no substantial dispute, 
but that by this contract both parties un- 
conditionally and unqualifiedly bound 
themselves so that either could success- 
fully require the other to specifically per- 
form. 7 

In the opinion of the court, it is not 
important that the escrow holder was 
not to deliver. the 50-share lots until 
after the expiration of the tax year of 
1925, in view of the transfer tothe ven- 


its obligation to pay, and vendor’s right 
to receive interest from the date of the 
contract, 

For, the purposes of this suit, the de- 
posit In escrow and+delayed deliveries of 
he 50-share lots are deemed rather mat- 
ters of form than substance in view of 
the other pwvisions, just mentioned, and | 
the transaction should be-deemed as sub- 
stantially no different from one passing 
the title to the\400 shares to the vendee 
as of the date of the contract with the 
corresponding obligation upon the ven- 
dee to pay for the same in installments 
as provided, with interest at 6 per cent 
upon the deferred payments. 9» ee 

This brings us to the real controvérsy, 
All that Mrs. Richardson received dur- | 
ing the, year 1925 while a resident of 
Wisconsiw’ was the cash payment for the 


to the sum of eleven thousand six hun- |. 


;as in the opinion of the 


J 


‘ 






SYLLABI are printed so that they,can 





Wisconsin—Income tax—Accounting—Tax period—Isolated transaction involv- 


ing sale of stock on installment plan— 


In 1925 the taxpayer agreed to sell 40 
of 50 shares to be made semiannually d 


the obligation of the véendee to make payment upon delivery was absolute and 
interest accrued upon deferred payments; the vendee was given the right to 
vote the stock and received the entire beneficial interest therein; the taxpayer 
was not engaged in the business of buying and selling stock and the sale was 
an isolated transaction; held that the gain from the sale was taxable income 
for the’ year 1925,—Richardson v. Conway. (D. C., W. D. Wis.)—V U. S. Daily, 


Sept. 5, 1930. 





Promulgated Sept, 4 
Henrietta Mills, Inc., Docket No. 29093. 

Where a corporation agreed to 
purchase one-fourth ‘of all certain 
stock. deposited in escrow and by the 
same agreement was given options 
to purchase one-fourth of such stock 
in each of the three succeeding years 


at increased prices, and wher@it was | |" 


provided that if the corporation 
failed to exercise its option and pay 
for the stock in any one of said 
years, the corporation would forfeit/ 
all it had paid, held, that the ex- 
cesses of the deferred payments over. 
the cash payment did not constitute 
interest ‘deductible under section 
234 (a) (2) of the Revenue Act of 
1921. 


American Trust Company and Benjamin 
J. Older, formerly known as Benjamin 
J. Olcovich, Executors of the Estate of 
Joseph Olcovich, Docket No. 32581. 

Judgment for the Commissioner on 
authority of Griffith Henshaw, Ex- 
ecutor, 12 B..T. A. 1441 (affirmed 
Henshaw et al. v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, 31 F. (2d) 946, 
and certiorari denied, Henshaw v. 








ment by her respdnsible vendee to take 
and pay for that stock after 1925 consti- 
tute gain or profit to Mrs. Richardson, 
upon which an income tax for 1925 might 
be lawfully assessed by the State of Wis- 
consin? That is the question. 


Applicable Wisconsin 
Statutes Cited 


Being an isolated transaction on the 
part of plaintiffs, rather than one of 
many carrfed on over a sefies of years 
by a mercantile firm selling merchandise 
on the installment plan, it must be con- 
ceded that few of the reasons expressed 
by the Supreme Court of Wisconsin in 
State ex rel. Waldheim Co. v.. Tax, Com: 
mission, 187 Wis. 539, for sustaining an 
income assessment on the basis of the 
entire purchase price reserved in condi- 
tional sales of merchandise, rather than 
the cash receipts on such sales, are in- 
applicable. See also Motors Acceptance 
Co. v. Tax Commission, 193 Wis. 41, 214 
N. W. 64. ° 


Wisconsin statutes applicable are as 
follows: 

Sec. 71.01. There shall be assessed, levied, 
collected and paid a tax on all income re- 
ceived in each calendar year beginning with 
the year 1920, etc. \ y 

Sec. 71.02 (2). The term “income” as used 
in this act shall include, 

(d) All profits derived from the transac- 
tion of business or from the sale of real 
estate or other capital assets; provided 
that for the purpose of ascertaining the 
gain or loss resulting from the sale or 
other disposition of the »roperty, real or 
personal, acquired prior to Jan. 1, 1911, 
the fair market value of such property 
as of Jan. 1, 1911, shall be the basis for 
nen the amount of such gain or 
ess. 

(3) (a) Persons who customarily esti- 
mate their incomes or profits on a basis 
other than cash-receipts and disbursements 
may, with the consent and approval of the 
tax commission, return for assessment and 
taxation the income or profits earned dur- 
ing the income year, in accordance with 
the method of accounting regularly em- 
ployed in keeping their books, except as 


| hereinafter provided; but if no such method 


of <ccountimg has been employed, or if the 


|}method used does not clearly reflett the 


taxable income, the computation’ shall be 

made upon such basis aos ae such manner 
ax Commission 

will clearly reflect such income. 

Term ‘Income’ 

Given Definition 


The Wisconsin court has stated that 
the word “income” is to be given “its 
ordinary meaning as used in everyday 
language.” Westby v. Bekkedal, 172 Wis. 
114, 

In Miller v. Tax Commission, 195 Wis. 
219, it was said: * 

“It: has never been held that the mere 
exchange of properties constituting cap- 
ital assets gives rise to a gain upon 
which an income tax may be imposed. 
In order to give rise to an income there 
must be a sale of capital assets at a 
profit. Generally, but not necessarily, 
the sale must be for money. The trans- 
action should be one that constitutes a 
sale rather than a mere exchange of 
properties. ‘If the property transferred 
is compensated by bonds or other securi- 
ties possessing a fixed market value and 
which can readily be converted into cash, 
the transaction probably constitutes a 
sale. But where a farm, for instance, is 
exchanged for another farm, the trans- 
action is commonly regarded not as a 
sale, but as a mere, exchange of prop- 
ertieg.” 

Inceme need not necessarily consist of 
money, but may consist of that which is 
convertible into money, In Morgan v. 
Tax Commission, 195 Wis. 405, a distri- 
bution to its stockholders by a’ c8rpora- 
tion of stock held by it in other corpora- 
tions was held not a stock dividend, but 
taxable as income. In Cliffs Chemical 
Co. v. Tax Commission, 193 Wis. 295, 
distribution’ of the products\of the cor- 
pération in kind to its steckholders was 
held taxable as income. In State ex rel. 
Howe v. Lee, 172 Wis. 38, relator re- 
ceived cash and preferred stock of the 
General Motors Corporation in return 
for his stock in the Janesville Machine 
Company. The lower court held that 
“the value of the preferred stock could 
‘nat be assessed as income until it was 
turned into cash,” but this was reversed, 
and a tax on the basis of the stock as 
yell as the cash received was upheld 
and the value of the General Motors Cor- 
poration stock was, in the absence of 
evidence to the contrary, taken at par. 

In Zimmerg v. Milwaukee, 189 Wis. 
269, peyment for corporate stock by a 
mortgage on corporate property, Liberty 
bondsy War Savings stamps and certifi- 
cates of indebtedness belonging to the 
corporation was held equivalent of pay- 


ment of cash and, sustained an income 


tax assessment on the value of the se- 
eurities receiyed. 


The foregoing are, of course, but re- 


motely applicable to the instant ques- 
Lucas v. North Texas Lumber Co., 


tion. 
281 U. S. 11, is more analagous to the 
case at bar. There the lumber company 





101 shares, as to which there is no dis- 
pute, and the contract by the vendee to 
purchase and pay for the 400 shares as 
provided in the contract, Does the re- 





gave an option to another to purchase 


its timber lands. December 30, 1916, the 
option holder gave the lumber company 


‘ notice that it would close the transac- 
ceipt bY her of this unconditional agree- | tion “as soon as the papers were pre- | cover costs to be taxed. 


Index and Digest 
State Tax Decisions and Rulings 


Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Decisions of Board of Tax: Appeals 


\ 








be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 
e 


0 shares of a certain stock, the delivery 
uring the years 1926 to 1929, inglusive; 


iy 


Lucas, Commissioner of ' Internals 
Revenue, 280 U. S. 48A. 
Burk Brothers, Docket No. 36571.) 
Foreign Income Tax — Credit. 
Where petitioner bought raw mate- 
rials in India and transported them | 
to this country where they were | 
mantfactured and sold, petitioner is 
not“entitled under section 238(a) of 
the Revenue Act of 1926, fo have al- 
lowed income taxes paid the Indian 
government as_ credits against 
United States income taxes, because 
petitioner’s entire income was de- 
rived from sources within the United 
States. 
Blackwell Oil & Gas Company, Docket 
No. 37483. 
_ An amount paid by a_corporation 
in settlement of a suit brought 
against its officers on account of 
their alleged wrongdoing, held not to 
constitute an ordinary and necessary 
expense of the corporation. 

An amount paid by a corporation, 
which was the lessee of certain oil- 
producing property, in setlement of 
a suit brought against it and others 
in which the plaintiffs sought to have 
title to the- property quieted and to 
be declared the fee owners of the 
property as well as to have damages 
awarded on account of mesne profits 
and waste committed, held not de- 
ductible as an ordinary and neces- 
sary expense of the corporation. 


a 








! 





Iowa to Be Represented 
At National Tax Meéting: 


State of Iowa: 

Des Moines, Sept. 4. 
The State of Iowa will be represented 
at the annual meeting of the National 
Tax Association to be Held at Kansas 
City commencing Oct. 20, according to 
State Senator C. L. Rigby of the Legis- 
lative Tax Committee. The committee 
has authorized the’ expenditure of an 
additional $1,000 to cover the expenses 
of delegates and to pay fer printing the 

committee’s report, it was stated. 





Rail Properties in Virginia 
Assessed at $148,552,108 


Commonwealth of Virginia: 
Richmond, Sept. 4. 

The physical property of Virginia’s 45 
steam railroads has been assessed at 
$148,552,108, according to the assess- 
ment rolls of the State Corporation Com- 
mission made public Sept. 3. This figure 
does include. rolling stock, and the 
assessment is g0 per cent of the actual 
value as found by the Commission. 

Rolling stock was assessed at $46,- 
065,362; monéy on deposit at $7,692,442, 
and other intangible personalty at $26,- 
528,489. Gross transportation receipts 
were given as $161,716,536. 

Unger the law the vdluation of the 
physical properties, except rolling stock, 
is allocated to the various local taxing 
districts and taxed at the local rate. 

The® State taxes, which will ‘total 





at the rate of $2.50 for each $100; money 
at the rate of 20 cents and other in- 
tangible personalty (except certain mu- 
nicipal bonds) at the rate of 50 cents. 
The rate of the State gross receipts tax 
is 1% per cent. 





pared.” The papers were prepared and 
the transaction closed in January, 1917, 
but the lumber eomany returned its 
profit thereon as a part of its 1916 busi- 
ness, the tax being lower that year than 
in 1917. The Treasury Department, 
however, treated the transaction as of 
1917, and this was held correct by the 
Supreme Court in an opinion in which 
the following appears: 

“An executory contract of sale was 
created by the option and notice Dec. 30, 
4916. In the notice the purchaser de- 
clared itself ready to close the transac- 
tjon and pay the purchase price ‘as soon 
as the papers were prepared.’ Respond- 
ent did_not repare the papers necessary 
to effect the transfer or make tender of 
title or possession or demand the pur- 
chase price in 1916. The title and right 
of possession remained in it until the 
transaction was closed. Consequently, 
unconditional liability of vendee for thé 
{purchase price was not created in that 
year.” \ 

In the instant case the beneficial in- 
terest in the stock passed to the vende 
in 1925 and its liability to pay therefor 
— to pay interest then became abso- 
ute. 

It is true that the arrangement be- 
tween the parties contemplated future 
payment of money in finally consummat- 
ing the agreement, and in this the pres- 
ent problem differs from those where 
stock, bonds or other obligations are 
presently accepted in payment for a 
transfer of property. f 


Profit of Plaintiffs 
Deemed Present Income 


The question of whether, plaintiffs’ 
profit accrued in 1925 is less clear than 
in most of the cases illustrated by those 
above referred to. However, the instant 
the plaintiff received the contract here 
involved she surrendered the benefits of 
her stock and possessed the unqualified 
obligation of a véndee fully able to meet 
it, which was assignable and undoubt- 
edly. convertible into money. Though 
nonnegotiable and not sych an one as is 
ordinarily dealt in ow” exchanges, that 
is not considered essential. I think the 
contract, in 1925, had.a value in plain- 
tiffs’ hands-in excess of the sum she had 
paid for the stock, 

In other words, Mrs. Richardson pres- 
ently realized a gain—a profit—properly 
cognizable as present income, and, “in 
view of the provision for.interest and 
the absence of any evidence or allega- 
tion in the pleading to the effect that 
the contract had a less value than its 
face, the determination of the Tax Com- 
mission that the transaction permitted 
assessment of income tak on the sale of 
the entire 501 shares for the year 1925, 
and on the basis of the difference be- 
tween the cost of the stock to Mrs. Rich- 
ardson and the contract selling price 
should be sustained. 

A decree will be entered dismissing 
the suit on its merits, defendants to re- 








$3,723,656, are levied upon rolling stock | 
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American History and Biography—Price 


| Anna Louise, Sister. 


| Bradley, Milton, company. 
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Trail Smelter Reference—Publication No, 


71—United States Department of State. 
Price, 15 cents. 30-26651 


List 50, 17th Edition, June, 1930—Super- 
intendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Offige.. Free. 
(26-26331) 
Reappraisements of Merchandise—No. 91— 
United States Customs Court, 201 Var- 
ick Street, New York, N. Y. Subscrip- 
tion price, 75 cents per annum, (13-2916) 





Bible history of the | 
Old and New Testaments, with Compen- 
dium of church history, by ... Preface 
by Reverend Richard J. Quinlan. 431 p., 
illus. N. Y., Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss, 
1930, 30-18386 

Armco culvert manufacturers association. 
Handbook of culvert and drainage prac- 
tice, for the solution of surface and sub- 
surface drainage problems. 349 p., illus. 
Middletown, O., Armco culyert manufac- 
turers association, 1930. 30-18376 


tern in color and design. 32 p., illus. 
Springfield, Mass., Milton Bradley co., 
1929. 3C-18871 
Brannon, Robert M. “And they call the 
game contract,” by ...; clear cut, com- 
prehensive, authoritative; treatment of 
the Culbertson methods of card valua- 
tion, auction and contract bidding and 
moderm methods of play. 32 p. N. Y., 
1930. . 30-18372 
Brown, Innis, ed. . . . How to play golf, 
edited by ...; illustrated with specially 
posed photographs and from motion pic- 


Free brush pat- | 





New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction,, books in forei 
languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
* Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 








ture films: Golf shots described and il- 
lustrated by Sol Metzger; Golf lessons 
physical culture by Jack Redmond; glos- 
physical culture by Jack Redmon; glos- 
sary of technical terms: (Spalding’s ath- 
letic library, no. 4B.) 128 p., illus. N. 
Y., American sports publishing co., 1930. 
30-18371 

Browne, Joseph Greengrass Maximilian. 
Bankruptcy law and procedure, with an 
appendi- containing the Bankruptcy act, 
the Genetal orders in bankruptcy, some 
essenttal forms, and general index. 273 
p. Brooklyn, N. Y., A. W. Stevens ptg. 
co., 1930. 30-18394 
Cockrell, Mrs. Dura (Brokaw). Introduc- 
tion to art; theory, practice, history. 
475 p. N. Y., R. R. Smith, 1930. 30-18876 
Cooper, Hermann. An accounting of prog- 
ress and attendance of rural school ‘chil- 
_dren in Delaware; a report of results se- 
cured from an analysis of the eight- 
year individual attendante and progress 
cumulative records of the 1915 entrants 
into grade i of the rural and villdge 
schools of the state of Delaware. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Columbia university, 1930. 
Published also as Teachers college, Co- 
lumbia university, Contributions to ed- 
ucation, no. 422.) 150 p. N. Y., Teach- 
ers college, Columbf# university, 1930. 
30-18668 

Crockett, William Day. A satchel guide to 


Spain and Portugal, by ... and Sarah 
Gates Crockett. 850 p. Boston, Hough- 
ton Mifflin co., 1930. 30-18383 
Delineator home institute. - How to 


give a bridge party, prepared by Delin- 
eator home institute. 


icé. Bulletins.) 32 p., illus. 4N. Y,, 
Delineator service, -1929. -18373 
Ferris, Helen Josephine, ed. When I was 


Government Books 
and Publications 








Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at -prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divt- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Libraty of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 


Geology and Mineral Resources of North- 
western Alaska—Geological Survey Bul- 
letin .815, United States Department of 
the Interior. Price, $1.00. GS30-190 

Positions for Which Examinations Were 
Announced in 1928 and 1929, United 
States Civil Service Commission. *Free 
at Commission. 

Markets for Sawmill and Woodworking Ma- 
chinery in Western Europe—Trade In- 
formation Bulletin No. 715. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, United 
States Department of Commerce. Price, 
10 cents. ; 30-26884 

Market for Cooking and Heating Appli- 
ances in Canada and Latin America— 
Trade Information Bulletin No. 714. Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
United States Department of Commerce. 
Price, 10 cents. 30-26883 

Bulletin of Engineering Information No. 
56, September 1, 1930. Bureau of Engi- 
neering, United States Navy Department. 
Price, 10 cents. (22-26665) 


State Books and 
Publications 








Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below. 
Michigan—Twenty-Seventh and Twenty- 
Eighth Annuaf Reports, of the Michigan 
Academy of Science, Arts and Letters, 
Peter Okkelberg, Editor, Lansing, 1926. 
California—Cases determined in the Dis- 
trict Courts of Appeal of the State of 
California, Randolph V. Writing, Re- 
porter, Vol. 98, San Francisco, 1930. ~ 
Illinois—Cases at Law and in Chancery ar- 
gued and determined in the Supreme 
Court of Illinois, Vol. 338, Springfield, 

1930. ” 


g Washington—State Manual of the State of 


Washington, N. D. Showalter, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Olympia, 
1930, 

Pennsylvania—Refort of the Board of Fish 
Commissioners of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, Nathan R. Buller, Commissioner 
of Fisheries, Harrisburg; 1929 

New Jersey— Acts of the One Hundred and 
Fifty-Fourth Legislature of the State of 
New Jersey and Eighty-Sixth Under the 
new Constitution of the State of New 
Jersey, Trenton, 1930. 
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a girl; the stories oP five famous women 
as told by themsel@es, collected by . . 
illustrated by Curtiss Sprague. 


301 oy 
illus. ” 


30-18882 

Garrison, George Richard. Mexican houses; 
a book of photographs & measuved draw- 
ings by... and George W. Rustay. 173 
p., illus. N. Y., Architectural book pub- 
lishing co., 1930. 30-18874 
Glassmire, Samuel Haven. *Oil and gas 
royalties; a practi€al legal treatise on 
petroleum rights. ed. 160 p. St. 
Louis, Thomas law book co., 1930. 

‘ 30-17393 

Great ones of ancient Egypt; portraits by 
Winifred Brunton; historical studies by 
various Egyptologists, 177 p., illus. N. 
Y., C. Scribner’s sons, 1930. 30-18885 
Greenberg, Henry. Manual of real estate 
practice and forms. 717 p.\ N. Y., Cen- 
tral book co., 1930. ‘ 30-18391 
Hearnshaw, Fossey John Cobb. The cen- 
tenary history of King’s college, London, 
1828-1928. 542 p., illus. London, G. G. 
Harrap. & co., 1929. 30-18669 
Lee, Henfy James, comp. . .. Definitions of 
Tegal terms and words, having special 
reference to those used in connection with 
the Pendl law and the Code of crimi- 
nat procedure. (The Eagle library.) 34 
p. “ Brooklyn, N, .Y., Eagle library publi- 
cations, 1930. 30-18390 
Leonard, John Paul. The use of practice 
exercises in the teaching of capitaliza- 
tion and punctuation. (Teachers college, 
Columbia university. Contributions to 
education, no. 372.) 78 p. N. Y., Teach- 
ers college, Columbia university, 1930, 


3830-18667 

Macfall, Haldane. The splendid wayfar- 
ing, by .. .; with a preface by Frank 
Brangwyn and a personal note by Gor- 
don Craig. 277 p. N. Y., W. V. "McKee, 
1930. 30-18877 


McGinnis, Ralph” Jocelyn. The history of 
Oxford, Ohio, from the earliest days to 


the presenf, 1930 . > . copyright. 80 p., 
illus. Oxford, O., Printed by the Stew- 
art press, 1930. 30-18362 


Mackel, John J. A tribute to Very Rev. 
Dean McNulty. 156 p. Arlington, N. J., 
1930. 30-18385 

Marks, Lionel Simeon, ed. Mechanical en- 
gineers” handbook, prepared by a staff of 
specialists, Lionel S. Marks, editor-in- 


chief . ... 3d ed., total issue, 103,500. 
2264 p., illus. N. Y., McGraw-Hill book 
co., 1930. 30-18374 


Pisano, Vittore, called Pisanello, 15th cent. 
Drawings by Pisanello, a selection with 
introduction & notes by George F. Hill. 
65 p. Paris, Les Editions G. van Oest, 
1929. 30-18880 


Weekly Summary of Suits 
‘Filed in Patent Cases 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
tion traction implement, 1658354, same, Earth 
working attachment for tractors, 1706256, 
same, Combination tractor grader, filed June 
18, 1930, D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 
3426, Patents Holding i, et al. v. The 
g. Co. 

1658354. (See 1658353.) 

1660944, 1660946; 1660947. (See 1548966.) 

1667103, M. DeCesare, Sound producing de- 
vice, 1609082, A. Frisch, same, 1598193, 
1507826, L. J. Grubman, same, 1649242, B. 
E. Lloyd, same, 1490170, same, Acoustic 
means for sound producing device, 1607991, 
A. Konoff, Crier, filed June 12, 1930, D. C., S. 
D. N. Y., Doc. E 54/92, Voices, Inc., v. K. 
Ohlbaum & Son, Inc. 


1675915, 1682150, 1699124. (See 1327945.) 
1682744, 1690997. ¢See 1281884.) 

1693071, 1698414. (See 1466701.) 

1704961. (See 1288951.) 

1706256. (See 1658353.) 

1781903, 1716501. (See 1593791.) 
1718177. (See 1259917.) 

1718997. (See 1505592.) 

Re. 15421, L. O. Henggi, Creep-check, 


1254634, H. G. Warr, Rail anchor, 1364263, 
J. M. Fair, same, filed June 27, 1930, D. C., 
S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 54/143, The P. & M. Co. 
v. Creepcheck Co., Inc. 

Re. 15520. (See 1285117.) 

Re. 16012. (See 1305361.) 

Re, 17132, C. H. Land Jr., Sémi-trailer, 
D. C., E. D. Mich., S. Div., Doc. 3600, Frue- 
hauf Trailer Co. v. Lapeer Trailer Corp. Di® 
missed without prejudice (notice June 27, 
1930.) t 

Re. 17323, R. D. Davies, Process of facing 
the cutting edges of drilling tools, D. te 
S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. Q-26- 
M, P. L. & M. Co. v. Richfield Oil Co. of 
California. Dismissed Apr. 2, 1930. 

T. M. 57902, The Texag Co., Petroleum and 
other oils, T. M. 76131, T. M. 150620, T. M. 
4163541, T. M. 222981, same, Petroleum prod- 
ucts, T. M. 124602, same, Certain named oils 
and greases, filed May 23, 1930, D. C., N. D 
Ill., E. Div., Doe. 9842, The Texas Co. v. 
H. Bennewitz et al. 

T. M. 76131, T. M. 124602, T. M. 
|T. M. 163541, T. M. 222981. 
57902.) 


150620, 
(See T. M. 





Data Too Vague, Duties 
On Antiques Are Upheld 


Government counsel, at recent customs 
hearing, to dismiss protest of the regu- 
lations governing the entry of certain 
artistic antiquities, is upheld in a de- 
‘cision just announced by the United 
States Customs Court. 

The items in question, consisting of 
one mahogany screen, four painted coal 
boxes of~metal,-one mahogany console 
table and two painted trays, are held 
to have been properly taxed by the cus- 
toms officers, upon entry, at rates ap- 
plicable to the vanious articles if of 
modern manufacture. 

The importers contended for free entry, 
under paragraph 1708, Tariff Act of 
1922, as artistic antiquities. The Gov- 
ernment contended that the certificate 
of the foreign seller was too vague. 
sudge Waite, in upholding the Govern- 
ment’s contention, writes: 

» “We find, upon examination of the 
certificate, that the name and residence 
of the persons from whom the articles 
were acquired is given as “various auc- 
{tions in Holland,’ and that the date when 
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N. Y., The Macmillan co., 1930. | 
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New York, Sept. 4.—Motion made by’ 
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For Reopening of 
Inheritance Suit 4 


“ 


Tax Proceedings in~ County 
Court May Be Reviewed 
By Writ -to District Tri- 

‘ bunal, Texas Ruling Says_ 








State of ‘Texas: 

Austin, Sept. 4. 
Inheritance tax proceedings in the 
county court may be reviewed by cer- 
tiorari to the district court. and under 
such writ the matter is tried de novo, 
Assistant Attorney General Carlos D. 
Speck has advised the State Auditor, 
Moore Lynn. The State Auditor desires 
to reopen certain cases in which it ap- 
pears that underassessments have been 
made, the ‘opinion explained. The full 


text follows: 


Your letter of 16 inst. addressed to 
Attorney General Robert Lee Bobbitt 
has been placed with the writer for con- / 
sideration and reply. ’ 

In this connection you state that, in 
the course of your work in the inheri- 
tance tax division of the Comptroller’s 
Department, you obtained information in 
regard to a certain estate which was 
valued for State inheritance tax purposes 
at approximately $1,400,000, and for Fed- 
eral tax purposes at $2,400,000, and that 
the additional amount that would have 
been due the State on items shown in 
the Federal return and the items not 
shown in the State return would be in 
excess of $40,000. As a result of these 
disclosures you submit.the following 
questions. 

“1, If the State tax has been calcu- 
lated by the county judge as provided in 
article 7131, is there any method by‘ 
which the State ican reopen the case and 
demand additional taxes? 


_ “2. If your answer to question No. 1 is 
in the affirmative, can such cases be re- 


opened— 
belonging 


“a. In cases where propert 
to the estate and property included in the 
return has not been included therein? 

_ “b. In cases where property included 
in the inheritance tax return has been 
grossly undervalued? 

“3. If inheritance tax cases can be re- 
opened under any circumstances, what is 
the procedure for collecting the additional 
taxes due the State?” 


Provision Not in Law 


Since the statute provides no appeal 
for matters about which you inquire, the 
case of Dodge, et al. v. Youngblood, et 
al., 202 S. W., 116, cited in your letter, 
furnishes the basis for our oebiiene: Quot- 
ing from» the decision, we have this. 
language: 

“No provision is made in the law for’ 
an appeal from the report of the ap- 
praiser~, nor is there any provision for 
the report being considered by the county 
judge. The only Prise is that the 
report shall be made to the county judge 
‘who shall file such report.’ Still notice 
from the appraisers is required and. any- 
one feeling aggrieved could assail the 
report before the county court, through 
and by which the whole scheme for col- 
lecting the inheritance tax is estab- 
lished.” 

The court concludes that if its con- 
struction of the law is tenable, that 
anyone aggrieved by any of the proceed- 
ings, whether by the a praisers or by 
the county judge, could appeal to the 
district court and have the matter re- 
viewed. Quoting further from the opin- 
ion we have this language: 

“We think that the administration 
provided for thé law of inheritance tax, 
whether it be one inaugurated to collect 
such taxes or one already existing, will 
be governed by the same laws as all 
other administrations of estates and that 
the same opportunity to be heard will be 
extended in the one case as in the other.” 

Retrial Permitted 


Art. 932, R. C. S., prevides a remedy 
for persons interested in the estate of 


.| @ decedent to have the proceedings im the 


county court revised and corrected by 
certiorari to the district court, and in 
Williams, et al. v. Steele et al., 108 S. 
W. 155, it is held that this writ may be 
issued to correct inheritance tax pro- 
ceedings in the county court and that 
the district court has authority and juris- 
diction over the void proceedings to de- 
clare their invalidity and set them aside. 
_ You are, therefore, advised, that the 
inheritance tax proceedings in the county 
court may be reviewed by certiorari to 
the. district court and under such writ 
the matter is tried de novo, which means 
over again, once more, anew. 

In response to your last inquiry you 
are advised that it is the duty of. the 
county attorney or district attorney 
where there is no county attorney, o: 
each of the counties in this State to care- 
fully investigate and keep informed con- 
cerning the estates subject to payment 
of taxes, and see that the proper reports 
are filed as required in this chapter as 
given in article 7140, R. C. S., and under 
this article it is the duty of the county 
or district attorney of the ‘county in 
which the proceedings were had to bring 
this suit and represent the State in the 
district court. % 


_— eee 


so acquired is set forth as ‘1925/26." 
Under the decision in United States v. 
Tsai, 9 Ct. Cust. Appls., 42, this is not 
a substantial compliance with the regu- 
lations (Art. 423, Customs Regulations 
of 1923).” (Protest No. 119491-G/4060.) 
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. State of Michigan: 

In an address before the meeting of the 
Michigan Association of / Insurance 
Agents held at Port Huron, Sept. 3-4, the 
Second Deputy State Insurance Commis- 
sioner, R. M. Wade, explained how the 
annual statement of an insurance com- 
pany should be analyzed. 

Pointing out that these statements are 
filed on blanks prepared by the Commit- 
tee on Blanks of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners, Mr. Wade 
said that they show minute details of the 
company’s operations on a calendar year 
basis. He then reviewed the various 
schedules of the statement, _ explaining 
the significance of the more important 
ones. His address follows in full text: 

To go into the many details necessary 
to adequately analyze an insurance com- 
pany’ annual statement, the topic as- 
signed to me, would take more time than 


allotted, so I will cover the points in| 


which I am sure you will be more inter- 
ested. 

The annual sta#éments, of the various 
types of companies have been formulated 
by the Committee on Blanks: of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sions, and I must say that the blanks 
have been perfected to such an extent 


that about every minute detail of the! 


company operation is recorded in the 
statement, each statement showing the 
operation for the calendar year, rather 
than any other fiscal year a company 
may adopt. 

While a true completion of the state- 
ment would reveal very accurately the 
operation of the company and its finan- 
cial condition, we have found in a very 
few ‘instances, and much to our regret, 

‘that the statements were deliberately 
completed in a manner so as to reflect a 


condition much beter than the actual.} 


Needless to say, such companies have 
been properly dealt with, and, in fact, 
they do not now have an opportunity to 
falsify their reports for they are out of 
business. Such companies have no good 
purpose to serve in the business, and by: 
taking them out of circulation you gen- 
tlemen are spared the embarrassment 
that might follow the representation of 


' Public Utilities 
onvention Is Told How to Analy: 


of Insurance Comp 





| ty Insurance Commissioner of Michigan 
Explains How Condition of Companies May 
_~ Be Judged From Standard Forms 


| 


Port Huron, Sept. 4. |Sept. 2 denied the appeal of Morrissey 220 athe bes : 

as government, State, province, county | Brothers of Quincy, operating as a public) det pe ie Ghitieg e Tiga tea @otecen af 

and municipal; railroad; public utilities, | livery, from cancellation of its liability | 20 | Po ihe numberof cop.suum the montn 

and miscellaneous, The sum total of the|POlicy by the Indemnity Insurance Co.! ,, | | | | | ed 

book value must agree with the total of |The insurer took the position that Mor-| & zco | | to [ l ' 

| 7 | 

'the bonds as shown in the ledger assets, |"i8S¢y, Brothers is not a public livery but)" ~ |e, cower | 

The stock schedule requires a disclosure|@ taxicab company for which a higher) + “yt T 

lof the number of shares owned, descrip-|Tate would obtain. The Board ruled that) = 82, | wees 

‘tion, book value, par value, rate per the concern is in fact in the taxicab busi- $180, SS : 

share used to obtain market value, mar-|"€SS and upheld the cancellation. S had 

ket value, actual cost, rate of dividend) _The Deputy State Insurance Commis-| < \70 

received for three years, amount af ae Edgar P. Doherty, declared that + Nal 2 ly 

ceived during current year, and increase investigation showed the company oper- S 160 <a - 

or decrease by adjustment of book value.;ates six or seven cars at the Quincy) 9 | Ras : A933 
The stocks are also grouped according |Tailroad station, its drivers solicit all) 2 159} si dpe 4 

|to class, such as railroad, public utilities,|trains for business, the company’s office |, 3 5 Pant | | 4 

bank 2nd trust companies, and miscella-|bears the word “taxi” on it, and the| +2 s9 1 Patan 30% 

neous. ~The total of all such stocks must|cars, built with taxi bodies, have a gold | set | | nse 'Le” ad 

also agree with the book value as shown|Seal and band to distinguish them. He 130) —sectiee diet pee 

in the ledger assets, These schedules do|said that a car with a taxicab body is iw 

make, some very important disclosures,;a taxicab under the Insurance Depart- 120 1921, 

and when the department audits. the|ment’s rulings, whether used as a taxi P* ed deine] 929 1ge0 

statement very close scrutiny is given to|or not.» “110 - a ——— take 

same. The rate used to establish the} John D. Smith, attorney for Morrissey OSE EO ay = > +5 

market value of a stock or bond is fixed| Brothers, brought out the fact that about WoL OWER_ 92] Se 

| by the direction of the National Conven-|85 per cent of the firm’s business is from Z eee as: ° 

| tion of Insurance Commissioners, and the|telephone calls and that the cars are $0 Lass? jude 2S a 

book containing rates for such securities|often “used in hospital transfers, wed- at | | = 

is available for distribution to the com-jditigs and funerals. The rate charged ao acest aceasta Se < 

panies for valuation purposes shortly/is that fixed for public liveries by city ae | 

after the end of each year. jordinance at 25 cents _& mile or fraction 5 . aK ' 2 

Profit or Loss an Sale thereof. a 9204 192 $ 

6 arene ee Feed | So td eo : 
It is true with insurance companies mprovement oun re} ; i 

that stock and bond holdings are very ; # | Jan. Feb Mar. Apr. May June July = Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov, 

- “—— —= Fe me amende In Aid to Veterans’ The average daily production of electricity decreased in July, the Depart- 

must be completed to denote stocks and | ment of the Interior has-announced. The hydroelectric production was 9 
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Change in Liability 
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Massachusetts Board Decides 


Taxicab Class Applies 
To Appellant 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Sept. 4. 


The State. Board of Appeals on Com- 
pulsory Automobile Liability Insurance 


THE UNITED’ STATES 





or} 


bonds purchased, sold, redeemed, 
otherwise disposed:iof during the year, 
the profits or loss from sale, to whom 
sold, and from whom purchased. 


Included in the assets are two amounts 
which represent the amount of premiums 
due the company for policies effective | 
which have not been paid to the company | 
by the: agents'at the time of making the} 
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DAILY: FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1930 


Power Production 


















per cent less than in June while the total daily average was 2 per cent less 


than June and 2.5 per cent below the July, 1929, figure. 
was said to have affected the output of waterpower plants. 


Prolonged drought 
The July daily 


ministration Offers Many average was 253,900,000 and the June figure was 258,300,000. 


Advantages 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


statement. |uine gratification that I realize that to- 

One item is for premiums less than 90; day I am privileged to serve all veterans 
days after the date of issue and the|more uniformly than ever before, and 
other accommodates the premiums onthe realization gives me courage and in- 


Production of Hydroelectric Power 





Decreased 9 Per Cent Durin g July 


;we opposed compulsory insurance. 


|Fatal Industrial Accidents 


policies that remain unpaid after 90| 





such companies. 
Various Types of Income 
Disclosed by Statement 


The items of income are of necessity | 
a very important factor in ~perpétuating | 


an insurance company, for without it,|Pany are supported by schedules from 
losses, salaries, commissions, and other| which U 
items of, expense could not be paid. The| gained respecting same, 


blank has been formulated in a manner} 


days from date of issue. The last total | 
is not considered such a good asset, and 


‘is, consequently, deducted as an asset not! 
| admitted, 
;}company for the amount of premiums) 
| advantages to the veterans, the Congress 


while credit is allowed the 
not over 90 days. 
The other important assets of the com- | 


information may be 
The items in| 
the nonledger asset schedule and the 


adequate 


to permit an immediate disclosure of the| Schedule indicating assets not admitted) 
various types of income, such as pre-|4re usually self-explanatory when re- 
miums received, interest and rents re- | viewed and do not receive comment hére. | 
ceived from the various kinds of invest-| _ If it were not necessary to set forth| 
ments, borrowed money, profit from sale{liabilities for accrued claims and ex- 
of investments, increase by adjustment) Penses or,accounts to matte in the fu- 
of ledger assets, and income from other) ture, it would be pleasing to the compa- 
sources. |nies. but without such liabilities we| 


| 


The premium income is scheduled so as 
to denote the amount received from the 
various types of coverage, and it is so 
drafted so as to set forth the gross pre- 
miums on risks written or renewed plus| 
reinsurances received, and from the} 
gross figure is deducted the amount of 
cancellations and reinsurance ceded to| 
other companies. The balance will pro-| 

» duce the net premiums received during 
the calendar year. 

To this amount is added the other 
items of income appearing in the sched-| 
ule and the sum will denote the total in- | 
come, and when eompared with the total | 
disbursements appearing on the next 
page of the statement a person may at a 
glance establish whether or not the com- 
pany has increased or decreased its} 
ledger assets during the year. 

The disbursement schedule of the} 
statement is rather similar to that of the 
ancoine. Tne losses paid are segregated 
according to the type of coverage and are 
shown gross but with coiumns indicat-| 
ing salvage and reinsurance received on 
paid losses which will permit a disclos- 
ure of the net amount paid for losses, 
which amount when compared with the 
net premiums received shown in the in- 


| 





| 
| 
| 


| 


| statement and appearing on pages 6 and 


come will denote the experience of the} 
company on a written basis, which basis | 


is not, of course, as accurate as on the 
earned basis, which is more adequately 
set forth in the gain and loss exhibit to 
be explained later. 


The commission account paid for the; 


net preniums received may be noted on 
line 16 of the disbursement schedule. To 
establish an average percentage of com- 
mission paid to the toal of such divided 
by the premiums received will give you 
the answer. To other items’ of disburse- 
ment, such as field advisory expense, 
salaries, rents, maps, taxes, legal, adver- 
tising, dividends, loss on sale of invest- 
ments, and other items of disbursements 
are segregated according to class and 
are set forth so that the total of each 
may be established very readily. 
Classifications Show 


Probable Value of Assets 


That which comprises the assets of the | 
company is very important to all of us,| 


for we all know that a company whose 


assets 4re of an inferior grade and of a| 


questionable value, possibly because of 


the company’s lax investment policy, is| 


in a position to give only inferior and 
questionable protection to its policy- 
holders. 

The statement has been devised to set 
forth the various amounts of assets, 


whether they be made up of real estate, | 


mortgages, collateral loans, bonds, 
stocks, cash i~ banks or office, premiums 


in course of collection, or other items of | 


permissible investment. With but a sum 
total of each class of investment we could 
not detect the soundness of the com- 
pany’s investment policy, so schedules 


| speak adequate protection. 
|setting forth the liabilities of the com- 


| borrowed money, and the like. 


| would not have the present stability of 
the business. Adequate reserves be-| 
The schedule 


pany is very complete and _ sufficiently 
displays the several items now unpaid} 
or accrued and reserves to mature con-| 
tracts existing at time of making state- | 
Ment. | 

The more important liabilities consist 
of losses, adjusted or in process of ad- 
justment, incurred but not reported, less | 
reinsurance recoverable on such losses, | 
unearned premium reserve, taxes, funds 
held under reinsurance treaties, if any; 
To de-| 
termine the pure surplus you subtract} 
the total liabilities and capital stock} 
paid-in from the total admitted assets, | 
the remainder, of course, being the sur-| 
plus. Surplus as regards policyholders | 
consists of the capital stock and pure 
surplus, ; 


Computation of Unearned 
Premjum Reserve 

The unearned premium reserve is a) 
major liability, and its computation is 
supported by schedules contained in the 


7 of the fire blank, which schedules do 
appreciably add to a ready audit of its} 
makeup. From such schedules we read-| 
ily learn the extent of the reinsurances 
effected with other companies, the! 
amount at risk, and premiums in force. 

The statement also requires a sup-| 
porting schedule known as schedule F 





° : | 
|of reinsurance which denotes the names} 


| 


| 
| 


of the respective companies to which-re-| 
insurance has been ceded and _ the} 
amount of such premiums in force as of | 
the date of the statement. The recapitu-| 
lation of fire risks requires the segrega- 
tion of term business according to term 
and year written and the reserve com- 
puted for each. 

It might be interesting 
know a few percentages of premiums 
required in establishing the unearned 
premium reserve for unexpired policies 
and which have various terms to run, An 
annual policy unexpired at the time of 
reserve computation having a perimum) 
of $100 is $50 or 50 per cent, a three- 
year term policy has a fraction un- 
earned during the first year of 5/6, sec- 
ond year 4, third year 1/6, five-year 
term policies the first year 9/10 reserve, 
third year %, fifth year 1/10. The re- 
serve on a five-year term policy is com- 
puted in this manner; take a policy with 
a premium of $100, that makes an aver- 
age premium per year of $20. 

In the first year of its term there are | 
| four more years to run, consequently the 
| premiums applicable to the ensuing years 
|are considered advance premiums upon 
| which a 100 per cent premium reserve 
|is necessary; four-year premiums at $20 
| per year equals $80 plus 50 per cent of 
|the premium applying to the current} 
year, or $10, equals $90 out of your| 


for you to 


| beneficaries by consolidation. 





setting forth the various types of invest-| 
ments are provided for in which all} 
needed information is given to acquaint’ 
the reviewer with all that is essential to! 
establish the probable value of each se- 
curity of every class. 


For instance, let us review the stock | : : : 
ok hi . | business is written to take the place of 
and bond schedules which are known as| ox hired policies the reserve in the aggre- 


1 ‘ * | ; : 
eee Os: Soret aettine Sela | gate remains about the same or increases | 
scription S eendat veka year paid, year| if an increase in guneunt of business | 

aire ; . on ener _| is shown, but should the amount of busi- 
een es SD; Davis | vale par | ness decrease the reserve would decrease | 
market value, actual cost, interest due | #ccordingly. Raga ye policy is 
and accrued, interest paid during the} ane eos, OR © Mane Sy 
eee? «ces ‘ . sults would be arrived at by taking other | 
j rr eee ty, pe ake in pees terms which have their respective per- 
value, and interest due and accrued on one, 
bonds in default. 
The bond schedule alse, necessitates the 
grouping of bonds according to class, such 
~~ . 


original $100 sum, or 9/10. of the pre- 
mium. 
As each year passes by your reserve| 


leompany to establish the net unpaid 
[Continued on Page 11,.Colunin 4.] 


for the future years diminishes, conse-} 
| quently your unearned premium for the} Would assure equal treatment of veter- 
particular policy decreases, but as new| 4s, eliminating inequalities where they 


spiration for the task. 

“Without going in too much detail 
into the administrative phase of consoli- 
dation, I wish to assure you that there 
are no apparent disadvantages in the 
proposition but there are many distinct 


and the Nation, and it will be the policy 
of the Veterans’ Administration to make 
the most of every opportunity to increase 


service to the veterans and to tighten| 


up on administrative expense.” 
Gen. Hines characterized as the two 
most important features of recent legis- 


lation affecting veterans, the provision | 


of a disability allowance for veterans of 
the World War without the requirement 
of service connection of their disabilities 
and the acquisition of domiciliary facil- 
ities made available to Veterans’ Bureau 


“We expect that within a year frém 
the passage of the amendment providing 
it, at least 156,000 men will have bene- 
fited by the disability allowance,” Gen. 
Hines stated, “and we hope that in 
less time than that the number of men 
awaiting hospitalization in Government 
hospitals will be negligible. 

Additional Facilities 

“By utilizing to the maximum the 
domiciliary facilities of the National Sol- 
diérs’ Home, we hope to release many 
hospital beds for veterans in néed of 


|them, and beside, we are building con- 


stantly, so that within the next six 
months we will have over 3,000 new beds 
ready for use and, in addition to these, 
several more new hospitals under way. 
“We will continue our policy of re- 
moving men from contract to Govern- 
ment hospitals wherever feasible, and of 
hospitalizing them within, or as near as 


| possible to their home States, especially 


those who have relatives who wish to 
visit them. The chronic cases which 
have received the maximum benefit from 
hospital treatment but still need care 
and supervision, will be placed when 


| practicable in the soldiers’ homes.” 


_At the time of the granting of the 
disability allowance, Gen. \Hines said 
that at least 13,000 of the veteran pop- 
ulation in hospitals under the super- 
vision of the Veterans’ Bureau were the 
so-called ‘“nonservice-connected” cases, 


and sire these-are now potential ben-| 
disability allowance | 


Applications for Radio Privileges 


Announced by Federal Commission 


eficiaries of the 
clause, they were contacted at once to 
assist them in applying for the allow- 
ance and every effort is being made to 
expedite adjudication of their claims and 
award of payments. As a means toward 


facilitating physical examination of ap- 


plicants for the allowance, Col. George 
E. Ijams, Acting Director of the Vet- 
crans’ Bureau, has enlisted the coopera- 
tion of the Army, Navy and _ Public 
Health Service physicians as well as the 


fee-basis physicians who serve Pension! 
Bureau claimants throughout the States. | 


Annual leave for employes has also been 
curtailed, so that no time may be, lost 
in handling all new claims, in addition 
to’ the regular claims which keep the 
personnel currently busy, both in the 


Pension Bureau and in the Veterans’| 
Bureau. } 
Increases in Pensions | 

Gen. Hines cited the recent increases | 


in pensions for veterans of the Civil 
and Spanish-American wars and Philip- 
pine Insurrection as being further in- 
dicative of the attitude of the country 
toward its veterans—an attitude which 
e described as “continuously and in- 
creasingly liberal and_ solicitous” and 
with which he assured his audience the 
Veterans’ Administration is in complete 
accord. 
Characterizing the 
veteran agencies as a great opportunity 
for the study and development of a sound 
national policy, Gen. Hines said that 


e hoped that in the near future steps | 


would be taken toward \the formulation 
and adoption of such a policy which 


now exist, while recognizing and meet- 
ing as nearly as possible the actual 
needs of the individual veteran, and in 
keeping-with our national traditions. 


_Gen. Hines expressefl his apprecia- | 


tion of the cooperation of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars in all matters pértain- 
ing to the interests of the veterans and 
assured his hearers that it would be the 
policy of the Veterans’ Administration 
to improve the service to veterans in 


It is not diff€ult for a fire insurance| Very. way and to interpret the laws for 


their benefit in the most liberal and sym- 
pathetic 
delay. 


Daily Average. Output of All Plants Was 2 Per Cent Under 


consolidation of | 


anner possible, and without 


With - production of hydroelectric 
power decreasing 9 per cent below the 
previous month, the daily average output 
of electricity declined in July, the De- 
partment of the Interior has announced. 
The July average was 2 per cent less 
than in June and was 2.5 per cent below 
July, 1929. 

(A summary of the statement was pub- 
lished itrthe issue of Sept. 4.) The full 
text follows: 

The average production of electricity 
by public-utility power plants in the 
United States in July was 253,900,000 
kilowatt-hours per day, about 2 per cent 
less than the daily production’in Sune. 
This rate of change in output from June 
to July is the normal change. The out- 
| put for July of this year was about 2% 
|per cent less than for July, 1929. 
| The daily production of electricity by 
| the use of water power in July was about 
'9 per cent less than in June. The pro- 
longed drought in the regions east of 
the Rocky Mountains has caused &bnor- 
| mally low flow in the streams utilized for 
water power. As the drought has con- 
}tinued through August, the output of 
| electricity by water-power plants willbe 
| still further curtailed, owing to lack of 
water. The change in the daily produc- 
| tion of electricity at water-power plants 
|from June to July in different sections 
} of the United States was as follows: 

I sop tieer eerie aterm tent 
| 
! 
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That Recorded in June 








New England States, 22 per cent less; 
Middle Atlantic States, 16 per cent less; 
East North Centrai States, 26 per cent 
less; West North Central States, 16 per 
cent less; South Atlantic States, 26 per 
cent less; East South Central States, 2 
per cent less; Mountain States, 1 per 
cent less; Pacific States, 7 per cent 
larger. ‘ 

Fuel-consuming power plants have am- 
ple. capacity to meet the.demand for 
power caused by the shortage of water 
at water-power plants. 


\ 





Special Traffic | 
Tribunal Advised 
Massachusetts Eichler Spon:' 


sors Measure to Create 
New Court — 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Sept. 4. 
Under the provisions ofa bill filed 
Sept. 2’ with the clerk of the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives by Rep- 
resentative Roland D. Sawyer, of Ware, 
there would be established, in the State 
an automobile accident court of three 
judges to investigate all serious personal | 
— caused by motor vehicle oper- 
ators. 


The bill provides that a driver’s license 
may be revoked for an indefinite period, 
one ‘yéar minifmum, for causing a fatal 
accident. Another provision would com- 
pel a driver who causes a fatal accident 
or a serious personal injury to surrender 
his license immediately. and park his car ; 
until someone removes it. 

“The-death of over 100 persons in a 
month and the placing in hospitals in se- 
rious condition of nearly 1,000 more,” | 
said Representative Sawyer, ‘should hor- | 
rify the people of the State. There will | 
be no cessation of this terrible slaughter 
till. we ,penalize those guilty. At present 
there is_no penalty for gross reckless- 
ness which causes most of these acci- 
dents. Under the compulsory insurance 
law the driver is protected from financial 
loss by his insurance. This is a premium 
on reckless driving as’ many of us 
pointed out would be the outcome when! 


_.“Very few cases stand the severe line 
of criminal carelessness under judicial 
rules which were framed for quite differ- | 
ent situations, so there is mo penalty. I 
see no such simple and effective remedy 
as the setting of a court that shall 
properly penalize these drivers. and the 
passing of such laws as will cause the 
drivers to learn caution through fear of 
the law.” 








Show Decline in Arizona) 


State of Arizona: 
Phoenix, Sept. 4. 
Fatal industrial accidents in Arizona 
during the first six: months of 1930. to- 
taled 35, according to a report issued 
Aug. 30 by a member of the State In- | 
dustrial Commission, W..E. Hunter. 
During 1929, the récords show, there | 
were 77 fatal jndustrial accidents in the 
State. The fatalities for the first six 
months of the present year, Mr. Hunter | 
said, would irdicate that there has been 
some decrease in the number. 


He expressed a helief that the number 


of the year would be less than those of 
the first six months and that the total 
number for 1930 would be less than for 
the previous year. 


State Regulation 
—of— 


b 








The following table shows the total 
monthly production of electricity by 
public utility power plants in 1929 and 
1930. The quantities given in the tables 
are based on the operation of all power 
plants producing 10,000 kilowatt-hours 
or more per month, engaged in generat- 
ing electricity for public use, including 
central stations and electric railway 
plants. Reports are received from plants 
representing over 95 per cent of the 
total capacity. The output of those 
plants whichdo not submit reports is 
estimated, therefore the figures of out- 


put and fuel consumption as reported | 


in the accompanying table are on a 100 
per cent basis. 

The Coal Division, Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce, cooperates in 
the preparation of these reports. 


Percentage change, 1929-1930, A; 1928-1929, B;, produced by waterpower (per cent), 
1930 


Kilowatt-hours A B ¢ D 
| January ...... sees. 8,240,000,000 8,652,000,000 +5 +13 33 34 
| February .......++-- 7,431,000,000 7,618,000,000 +3 +12f 33 35 
March .....e++e++e++ 7,992,000,000 8,175,000,000 +2 +10 39 40 
EE oe sevevess+ 7,882,000,000 8,000,000,000 +1 +15 42 41 
| May cesereseeeess 8,086,000,000 8,015,000,000 —1 +14 43 20 
if . 7,768,000,000 7,753,000,000 0 +11 40 39 
ae oy. . 8,072,000,000 7,870,000,000 2.5 +13 38 36 
August ... . 8,356,000,000 Wh nos os +11 34 f 
| September ...»...-- 8,062,000,000 a +11 31 é 
| October .....+.+4+++ 8,709,000,000 e. +10 31 a 
| November ..,....++- 8,242,000,000 ne +6 32 2 
| December .....++++- 8,512,000,000 ae +8 32 oP 
97,352,000,000 Bihe ce Nok , +11 36 





Seven applications for other than 
broadcasting stations were received by 
the Federal Radio Commission Sept. 4, 
| the ,Commission announced. Following 
is 4 list of the applications: 


Broadcasting applications: 

WHDL, Tupper’ Lake Broadcasting Co., 
Tupper Lake, N. Y.,~ amendment filed to 
construction permit application to request 
increase -in power from 10 w, to 100 w. 
and unlimited hours in the name of Tup- 
per Lake Broadcasting Co., Inc.,. instead 
of George F. Bissell. 

WDAG, National Radio & Broadcasting 
Corporation, Amarillo, Tex., modification 
of construction permit to request an ex- 
tension of time on construction permit 
to Sept. 27, 1930. 

Marion Carter Greear, Orlando, Fla., con- 
struction permit to erect a new station 
to use 1,420 ke. 10 w., and daytime hours 
with four evening hours on Sundays. 

KFYR, Meyer Broadcasting Company, 
Bismarck, N, Dak., modificatéom of con- 
struction permit to request an extension 
of time on construction permit to Oct. 
15, 1930. 

First Baptist Church, by R. S. Beal, pas- 
tor, Tucson, Ariz., construction permit to 
erect a new station to use 1,030 ke., 15 w., 
and unlimited hours. 

WSBT, The South Bend Tribune, South 
Bend, Ind., construction permit to move 
transmitter to 4% miles west on United 
States Highway No. 20, South Bent, Ind., in- 
stall new equipment, and operate more hours. 
Station shares with WFBM on 1,230 ke. 

KSMR, Santa Maria Valley Railroad Co., 
Santa Maria, Calif., request for authority 
to voluntarily assign license to the Santa 
Maria Radio. 

KSL, Radio Service Corporation of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, gonstruction permit 
to move main studio from 47.West South 
Temple Street to 53 West South Temple 
Street, Salt Lake City, install a new trans- 








50 kw. on 1,130 ke., unlimited. 
Applications (other than broadcasting): 
KGTG, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., outside 

of city limits, Kansas City, Mo., construc- 

tion permit for new transmitter on. 3,070, 


*Revised. tBased on output for 28.days. 





mitter, and increase power from 5 kw. to! 


permit for new transmitter on ?93, 400,- 
414, 420 ke., 400 w.; construction permit 
for new transmitter on 3,460, 6,350, 6,365, 
3,468, 8,015, 12,180 ke., 400 w. ’ 

Radiomarine Corporation of America, 
Lazy Bay, Annette Island, Port Moller, 
Alaska, license to cover construction per- 
mit for 500, 425, 222, 262 kc., 200 w., L. P. 
and P. .G. service. 

W2XDA, Atlantic Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, portable, New York City, license for 
1,544 ke., 50 w. To be used for special 
news events, subject to approval of Com- 
mission, 

W3XAJ, RC, A. Victor Co., Inc., Cam- 
den, N. J., license to cover constructidh 
permit for 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4.795,.6,426, 
8,650, 12,850, 17,300 ke., 250 w. Experimen- 
tal service. 

City of Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
construction permit for new station on 
2,470 ke., 15 w., limited commercial service. 

Loren W. Mendell, aircraft R-331-E, 
“Pride of Hollywood,” new license for air- 
craft on 3,106 ke., 50 w.(to be used for en- 
durance flight). . 

KFO, Boeing Air Transport, Inc., Oak- 
land, Calif., assignment of license to Aero- 
nautical Radio, Inc. ‘ 


Many Apply for Relief 
Under Old Age Statute 


State of New York: 
New York, Sept. 4. 


Approximately 300 applications for 
assistance under the New York old age 
security law passed by the 1930 Legis- 
lature had been received by Sept. 2 at 
the offices of the Commissioner of Health, 
Shirley W. Wynne. Under the law ap- 
plications could not be filed before Sept. 
1 and relief is to begin Jan, 1,.19381. 

The first applicants, it was stated, 
,ranged in age from 70 years, the min- 
jimum under the law, to 90. Investiga- 
tions will be made between now and 
Jan. 1 to determine whether they can 
}meet the requirements of the statute as 
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3,082, 5,510, 5,540 ke., 400 w.; construction to citizenship, residence and dependency. 
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Public Utilities 





California 
The Railroad Commission of California 
has announced: 7 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. has applied 
for authority to lease its gas manufactur- 


ing and distributing~ properties in the 
county of Fresno to San Joaquin Light & 
Power Corporation, which will operate the 
same. The San Joaquin company control 
was recently acquired by Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. under authorization by the 
Railroad Commission of the stock*purchase, 
but the actual merging of the properties of 
the San Joaquin company “With those of 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. has not been 
requested of the Commission. i 

Sierra & San Francisco Power Co. a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co., has applied for authority 
to issue and sell $1,000,000 of first mort- 
gage 5 per cent gold bonds, due Aug. 1, 
1949, for the purpose of financing additions 
and betterments and repaying moneys ad- 
vanced by Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

Fowler Gas Company, also a subsidiary 
of Pacific Gas & Elegtric Co., has applied 
for authority to transfer.a small gas sys- 
tem at Fowler, Fresno County, to Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. for $12,500. 

Southern California Gas Co. has applied 
for authority to sell and Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. to purchase the operative 
rights and franchise for the distribution 
of gas in the City of Ceres in Stanislaus 
County, for the sum of $339.76. The 
franchise granted by the city council of 
that city is for a period of 25 years from 
Feb. 20, 1930. . 

Pacific Electric Railway Co, has applied 
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of fatal accidents during the remainder | » 





for authority to consolidate the operations 
of its Hollywoodland-Beverly Hills and its 
Hollywood-University-Santa Monica- Ocean 
Park motor coach lines. 1 

Pacific Electric Railway Co. has applied 
for authority to reduce passenger service 
on its line of railroad between Los Angeles 
and Santa Monica. 

A certificate of public convenience and 
necessity has been granted to Natural Gas 
Corporation of California to exercise 
franchise rights for the distribution@f a 
mixture of t ¢ 
(liquefied natural gas) and air, having a 
uniform heat content of 550 British thermal 
units per cubic foot, in the following com- 
munities: Blythe, Coachella ‘and Indio, 
Riverside County; Mt. Shasta City, Shasta 


County; Dunsmuir ‘and Yreka, Siskiyou 
County; Clovis and Pinedale, Fresno 
County; Ione; Amador County; Folsom, 
Sacramento County;. Truckee, Nevada 
County; Colfax, Placey-County; Fort Bragg 
and Wollits, Mendofino County; Arcata, 


Fortuna and Ferndale, Humboldt County; 
Crescent City, Del Norte County. 

Natural Gas Oevpen a 
has applied for a certificate declaring that 
present and future public convenience and 
necessity require the exercise by applicant 
of franchise rights to be obtained from the 
county of San Bernanrdino for the service 
of liquefied natural gas in the City of Vic- 
torville and adjacent territory, and author- 
izing that company to construct a plant and 
distribution system for the service of the 
same, 

Santa Maria Gas Co. has applied for a 
certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity to exercise franchise rights for the 
service of gas to the unincorporated com- 
munity of Morro Bay in San Luis Obispo 
| County. Applicant alleges that said com- 
munity cannot be served profitably by ap- 
p'icant by extending its existing natural 
gas system to serve the community, and it 
proposes to serve hydrocarbon gas pro- 
duced either from butané, or a mixture of 
butane and propane. 

The Commission has issued a - supple- 
mental order amending its previous order 
authorizing the Southern Sierras Power Co. 
to issue $1,374,500 of series “D” first and 
refunding Mortgage bonds, to permit the 
issue of $344,000 of series “C” bonds, and 
to include such bonds in the $1,374,500 
authorized by the Commission’s decision of 
Apr.‘ 18, 1930. 

American States Water Service Company 
of California has applied for authority to 
substitute metered rates for the present 
flat rates,for the service of water in the 
communities of Cypress and Stanton in the 
county of Orange, alleging that the present 
rates are. unremunerative, 


aporized butane and propane | 
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Change Is Urged - 
In: Compulsory 


Auto Insurance 





Bay State Governor Says 
1931 Rates Must Stand 
But Advises Demerit Pen- 
alty for Careless Driver 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Sept. 4. 
- Because, the’ Massachusetts compul- 
sory automobile insurance law requires 
that rates must be established by Sept. 
15 for the following year, it is now too 
late to convene a special session of the 
Legislature and have remedial legisla- 
tion passed regarding the 1931 rates, 
Governor Frank G. -Allen declared in a 
statement issued Sept. 2. A special ses- 
sion at this time, he said, would be a 
“gesture both misleading and unfair to 
the public.” The only action that could 
be. taken,, according to the Sovernor~ 
would be to repeal the present law. 


Governor Allen expressed himself i 
favor of an individual \ demerit rating 
lan to be considéred by the 1931 Legis- 
ture which meets next January. The 
State Insurance Commissioner, Merton 
L. Brown, ‘he stated, informed him that 
the increase in the number of accidents 
was responsible for the advanced rates 
as proposed for 1931 and that no addi- 
tional expense allowance for the conte 
nies has been made. The Governor’sf, 
statement follows in full text: 


I greatly deplore the fact that the 
Commissioner of Insurance has found it 
necessary under the present law, to pro- 
pose an average increase of 6 per cent 
in the rates for compulsory automobile 
liability insurance for the year 1931. ° 


In 1929 the number of serious and 
fatal accidents in Massachusetts reached 
a record total. This otcurred notwith- 
standing the efforts of public authorities 
and private organizations. ' 


Safety Agencies Expanded 

Since I became Governor, I have de- 
voted a large amount of attention and 
effort to the problem of highway safety. 
I hava&completely reorganized the Gov- 
ernor’s Committee on Street and High- 
way Safety. This committee in turn has 
brought about the establishment of a 
local committee in each of the.355 cities 
and towns of the Commonwealth. Hach 
year I have increased the number of 
motor-vehicle examiners and _investi- 
gators. I have also increased the num-. 


| ber of State police who devote their 


time to highway work. My recommenda- 
tions to improve the laws regarding 
safety have resulted in legislation. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1929 the Registrar 
of Motor Vehicles suspended pr revoked 
53,133. drivers’ licenses as against the 
previous maximum in 1928, of 49,814. 


The Commissioner of Insurance has 


| informed me that the factor responsible 


for the proposed increase in insurance 
rates for 1931 is the increase in acci- 


| dents during the year 1929. He states 


that’ the proposed increase in rates is 
due solely to increased losses and that 
no additional percentage has been in- 
cluded as an expense allowance for the 
insurance companies. He further states 
that the operators who caused the record 
number of accidents in 1929 are responsi- 
ble for the increased compulsory insur- 
ance rates for 1931. 


Demerit Plan Suggested 


All operators. should not be compelled 
to pay the increased rates for which a 
small. percentage are responsible. The 
operators. who cause the accidents should 
pay for the higher rates. I believe that 
we should adopt a rating plan which 
penalizes the operators who are involved f 
in accidents, in other words, an indi- 
vidual demerit rating plan. The Com- 
missioner of Insurance informs me that 
he cannot adopt such a pian al tne pres- 
ent time, without legislation. 

A sfecial commission which gave this 
matter thorough study recommended to 
the Legislature of 1930 the passage of 
legislation ‘providing for demerit rating 
so. that the drivers who had been in- 
volved in accidents should shoulder a 
larger share of the cost of compulsory 
insurance than careful drivers. Unfor- 
tunately, the Legislature did not accept 
this recommendation. } 

I am strongly in favor of this indi= 
vidual demerit system of rating. I be- 
lieve that legislation to make it possible 
should be enacted. I hope and expect 
that with the added experience of, this- 
year, the incoming Legislature will 
adopt this plan, if the present law is 
retained. 

In my address to the Legislature in 
January, I recommended legislation to 
create in the Division of Insurance a 
“Board of Referees to hear and deter- 
mine cases arjsing under the compulsory 
motor vehicle\insurance law, under con- 
ditions and provisions similar to those 
which prevail and apply in the adjudica- 
tion of industrial accident cases. It ap- 
peared to me that this method would 
greatly reduce the expense of litigation 
both for the injured and for the insur- 
ance companies and thereby help red , 
the rates. Unfortunately the Legis 
ture did not act favorably upon this ree- 
ommendation. 


Too Late to Act Now 


The suggestion has been made that I 
call a special session of the Legislature. 

I am satisfied that’ no solution can be 
found for the problem in any immediate 
legislative session except by an out-and- . 
out repeal of the present few: The re- * 
sult of such action at this time would be 
to deprive the public of the protection 
now afforded by compulsory automobile 
insurance, without providing an adequate 
substitute. It is too late, in any event, 
to pass any law which will affect the ° 
rates for 1931, The law uires that » 
these rates be established and published « 
on or before Sept. 15. 

No special session could convene and 
adequately deal with this problem before 
that date. There would be grave danger 
from hasty and_ ill-considered action. 
Therefore; to call a special session of 
the Legislature at the present time would 
be a gesture both misleading and’ unfair 
to the. public. The incoming Legisiature 
will be in session in January with ever 
facility at hand to adequately deal with 
the entire situation. 


I have conferred at length with the 
Commissioner of Insurance. He is to 
hold public hearings on the proposed 
schedule of rates this coming week, I 
have directed him to give the utmost 
consideration to any and all points which 
may ‘be brought out at the public hear- 
ings, with a view to making such redit- 
tions in the proposed schedule of rates 
as may. be warranted by, the. facts, 
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North Western |Reduction in Intercoastal Rates Post O 


. Security Issue 
_« Given Approva 


I. C. C. Sanctions Authentica- 


tion and Delivery by Road) «4 large part if not’ all” of the inter- 
of $1 200 000 in Gen- coastal water traffic now utilizing the 
3 9 


Panama Cémal would be diverted under 
eral-mortgage Bonds | the pian of the Southern Pacific Com- 


pany to reduce the present 10 per cent 
differential favoring the intercoastal 
lines, according t6 a brief of exceptions 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by the United States Shipping 
Board Sept. 3. 

The brief opposes a proposed recom- 
mendation of an I, C. C. ‘examiner, Wil- 
liam A. Disque, favoring the reduction. 

(A summary of the brief filed by the 
Shipping Board was published in the is- 
sue of Sept. 4. It is published in full 
text in this issue.) 

The examiner’s report recommends 
approval of a scale of rates to be made 
effective’ over the Sunset-Gulf route of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, applicable 
to the competitive traffic involved, on 
the basis of & differential of less than 


Authority to procure authentication 
and delivery of $1,200,000 of general- 
“mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds of 
’ 1987 has been granted to the Chicago & 
North Western Railway by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in a report 
and order made public on Sept. 3 (Fi- 
*nance Docket No. 8428). 

The full text of the Commission’s re- 
port follows: e 

The Chicago & North Weatern Rail- 
way Company, a common carrier by rail- 
road engaged in interstate commerce, 
has duly applied for authority under sec- 
tion 20a of the interstate commerce act 
to procure the authentication and deliv- 
ery of $1,200,009 of general-mortgage 
4¥% per cent gold ‘bonds of 1987. No ob- 
jection to the granting of the applica- 
‘tion has been presented to us, 

Reservation Made 


By the applicant’s general gold bond 
mortgage, dated Nov. 1, 1897, to_the 
United States Trust Company of New 
York and John A. Stewgrt, trustees, pro- 
vision is ‘made for the issue of not ex- 
geoting $165,000,000 of bonds. Of this 

; amount $114,302,000 is reserved for the 
purpose of exchanging, retiring, refund- 
ing or paying, at or before maturity, 31 
issues of existing bonds, including Chi- 
cago & North Western Railway Company, 
sinking-fund debenture bonds 6f 1933! 
The appligant shows that during the year 
1929 it expended $200,000 in payment 
and retirement of that amount of such 
bonds, for which it proposes to reimburse 
its treasury by the issue of $200,000 of 
general-mortgage gold bonds, as pro- 
vided in the mortgage. 

The applicant also represents that dur- 
ing the calendar year 1929 it made net 
expenditures in the amount of $9,187,- 
640.08 for road and equipment, exclusive 
of equipment purchased under equipment 
trusts. To reimburse its treasury in 
part for these expenditures it proposes 
to procure the authentication and deliv- 
ery of $1,000,000 of general-mortgage 
gold bonds, and for that purpose has 
certified to the trustee of the mortgage 
$1,007,105.58 the expenditures. 

The proposéd bonds will be authenti- 
cated and delivered under and pursuant 
to the general gold-bond mortgage of 
1987, as aforesaid. They will be issued 
originajly as unregistered bonds in the 
denomination of $1,000, will be dated 
Nov. 1, 1897, will bear interest at the 
rate of 4% per cent per annum, payable 
semiannually, and will mature Nov. 1, 
1987. The applicant does not propose 
to dispdse of the bonds at present but 
will’ hold them subject to our further 
order. 

We find that the proposed procure- 
Ament of authentication and délivery of 
general-mortgage bonds of 1987 bythe 
~ Chicago & North Western Railway Com- 
pany as aforesaid (a) is for lawful ob- 
jects within its corporate purposes, ‘and 
compatible ‘with the public interest, 
which are necessary and appropriate for 

_ and consistent with the proper perform- 
ance by it of service to the public as ir Mh 
oo carrier, and which will not|tonnage; without straining their facili- 

pair its ability to perform that serv-|ties. This would no doubt considerably 
ice, and (b) is reasonably| necessary and|increase their net earnings, but would 
appropriate for such purposes. put the canal lines out of business. We 


a should take n6 action that would lead to 
France Granted Right 


the latter.result. All this relates to the 
To Land Its Air Mail 


rates. The examiner also recommends 
approval of the applicants’ request for 
authority. to maintain the proposed dif- 
ferential in case the intercoastal water 
rates are changed; that is, as stated by 
the examiner, the Sunset-Gulf line would 
be able to allow their rates to rise and 
| fall with-those of the intercoastal water 
lines without the necessity of applying to 
the Commission in each instance where a 
reduction was desired, with the limita- 
tion that not more than a 10 per cent 
reduction in the rates could be made 
without special relief. 


Ships of Canal Lines. 
Are Only Partly Loaded 


The examiner states that the appli- 
eants as a family have been doing very 
well without the competitive transcon- 
tinental traffic here involved, but that 
they would fare better if they had a sub- 
stantial portion of it; that the Morgan 
Line is particularly in need of additional 
traffic to permit of more efficient opera- 
tion and a full use of its vessels. The 
examiner also admits, however, that.the 
ships of the intercoastdl lines are gen- 
erally operated with a large amount of 
unused capacity, and while he mentions 
that the “Southern Pacific’s ships, on the 
average, are loaded to only about 70 per 
cent their carrying capacity,” he does 
not\call attention to the fact, as shown 
by Yntercoastal Exhibit No, 127 (cor- 
rected) that the ships of the canal lines, 
on the average, are loaded to only about 
57 per cent of their carrying capacity. 
The diversion of any traffic from the 
intercoastal lines would increase the 
amount of unused capacity of their ves- 
sels. 

The examiner in discussing the ques- 
tion of whether or not the relief sought 
would ~be ecgnomically desirable, says 
that it deperfds very largely upon how 
much “traffic would be taken from the 
canal lines under equally efficient so- 
licitation. In this connection he reaches 
the following conclusion: ei Pel 

“If the amount were small no partic- 
ular harm would be done, but if it were 
very large, serious consequenc@&§ might 
ensue. The applicants could probably 
take all of the canal traffic here in- 
volved, perhaps only 3 or 4 per cent 
of the amount of their present family 


‘ 


question of whether the proposed dif- 
ferential’ basis is proper. The matter 
imust~ be left to speculation or future 
| experience.” 

he examiner admits, therefore, that 
if a considerable portion of the traf- 
fic should be taken from the canal line 
serious consequences might ensue. If by 
the proposed rates the Southern Pacific 
should be successful in diverting to its 
lines any portion of the intercoastal 
watey traffic, the water carriers would 
be seriously affected. Moreover, if the 
rates were low enough to attract any of 
the traffic, it is reasonable to suppose 
that a larger,volume would follow and 
that the canal lines would eventually 
lose the greater portion if not all of the 
traffic and thus be forced out of business, 
as admitted by the examiner. While the 
loss of even a portion of the traffic 
would be of serious consequence to the 
intercoastal water lines, considering the 
large volume of business handled over 
the Southern Pacific lines, the additional 
revenue resulting from this added traf- 
fic would not appreciably- increase the 
applicant’s net earnings, particularly in 
view of the exceedingly low rates which 
would be applied. 


Approval to Result 
In Further Applications 


As stated by the examiner, the Mal- 
lory Steamship Company and the Santa 
Fe system operate over practically the 
same route as the Sunset-Gulf route, and 
while the examiner states they have 
not yet sought fourth section relief, it 
is a fair’ conclusion, that if the Com- 
mission approves the proposed rates over 
the Southern Pacific Lines, the Santa 
Fe system would apply for similar re- 
lief with a view to obtaining a share 
of the competitive traffic here involved. 
Further in this connection, although the 
examiner says the transcontinental all- 
rail lines “should not see in this de- 
cision any particular encouragement for 
the filing of new applications,” néver- 
theless, approval of the yeopoens rates 
will undoubtedly result in further. ap- 

lications by the transcontinental all-rai 
lines for similar fourth section relief. 

The examiner indicates that he 
realizes the probable serious result of the 
substantial reduction in the rates pro- 
posed, for he admits that if these rates 
result in the diversion of an unduly ton- 
nage—perhaps more than 200,000 tons 
per fvear—from the canal lines, some 
revigion will have to be made. 

« Approval of the examiner’s recom- 
mendation in this case would, it is sub- 
mitted, make it necessary for the inter- 
coastal water lines to reduce their rates 
to retain the traffic. While such reduc- 
tions in rates would seriously affect the 
revenue of the intercoastal lines, it is 
nevertheless a fact that they will not sit 
by and allow the traffic to be diverted 
to the railroads. It is evident, there- 
fore, that as “the Commission has no 
power to control the intercoastal water 
sete: magrorel, by it of substantial re- 

r to the Bureau of Mines. In com-jductions ‘in rail rates, necessitating re- 
-— n with, the, quantity produced in|lief under the fourth section of the In- 
the previous year, this is an increase of ;terstate Commerce Act, with a view to 
8 ner t. (United States Department attracting any portion of the canal traf- 
och merce.) 
¥ 


‘| 
Privilege Given in Exchange, 
For West Indies Permit 


The United States is permitting the 
French Lines to land ship-to-shore air 
mail planes in the United States in 
return for the landing: of American 
planes in the French West Indies, ac- 
cording to information obtained orally 
at the Department of State Sept. 4. 

The following information was out- 
lined by the Department in explanation 
of the situation: 

Last year an American company oper- 
ating planes between Buenos Aires and 
New York asked ‘for landing privileges 
in French Guadeloupe and Martinique. 
As a result the Department of State ad- 
dressed a note to the French Government 
asking that these privileges be granted. 

As no reply was received from the note 
for some months, a second request was 
sent to the French Government and the 
matter was taken up through the Amer- 
ican Ambassador in Paris, Walter E. 
Edge, ‘ 

It was finally arranged that France 
would grant landing privileges in the 
French West Indies for a period of three 
months, subject to renewal. Application 
for renewal is to be made one month 
before expiration of the three months’ 

rmit. 
ter, when the French Government, 
addressed the Departthent of State for 
permission to land ship-to-shore planes 

/ from the French Lines, the Department 
gave this’ privilege with the understand- 
ing that it was to be subject to continua- 
tion of landing privileges for American 
planes in the French West Indies. 


Lower Freight Rate Given 


Missouri Drought Areas 


State of Missouri: 

Jefferson City, Sept. 3. 
Reductions of one-third in intrastate 
freight rates affecting drought-stricken 
areas of the, State have been announced 
by the Missouri Public Service Commis- 


n. . s 

, The reduction, which is effective -im- 

mediately,‘\apples to shipments of live- 

feed Tots and shipments of pre- 

pared feed into 56 counties in the south, 

southeast, east and central portions of 
the State. ee 

The action of the Commission, an- 

nounced by the chairman, Milton R. 

Stahl, follows a similar cut in rates west 

of the Mississippi River by the Interstate 

Commerce Commissién. 


Missouri Coal Mines Active 
Production of coal in Missouri during 
1929 amounted to 4,030,311 net tons, ac- 


‘ fic, would be basically unsound and in- 


10 per cent over the intercoastal water ; 
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Plan Would Divert ‘Large Part If Not All’ of Traffic Han- 
dled by Panama Canal, Brief Filed With | 
I. C. C. by Shipping Board Says 


- 


stead of causing the diversion of inter- 
coastal water traffic to the Sunset-Gulf 
oute, would throw the intercoastal wa- 
er lines into~a disastrous .and wasteful 


‘rate war, with attendant serious losses. 


There i8, according to the examiner’s 
report, apparently no public demand for 
the proposed rates, but he finds that the 
public interest would not be adversely 
affected. Jt is the position fé the United 
States Shipping Board that the develop- 
ment of commerce moving by~the inter- 
coastal water lines through the Panama 
Canal is of great benefit to the produc- 
ing, consuming, and manufacturing por- 
tion of our population; that the applica- 
tion in the present case is made with the 
end in view of driving the ocean carriers 
out of this competitive trade through di- 
version -of the commerce now being car- 
ried by them, and that the destruction 
of this economical competitive transpor- 
tation of commerce by the intercoastal 
carriers, or the diversion of even a por- 
tion of the traffic as contemplated by the 
examiner’s report, would be injurious to 
the public interest. 

Congress has‘in a number of instances 
declared its intention to develop and en- 
courage the maintenahce of an cepntoes 
merchant marine. The intercogstal lines 
are an important and essential part of 
the merchant marine and, therefore, 
should receive the suppdrt and encour- 
agement of all governmental agencies. 
By Section 500 of the Transportation, 
Act, 1920, it is specifically declared to be 
the policy of Congress to promote, en- 


Jcase of parcel mails received the count 





courage, and develop water transporta- 
tion, service, and facilities in’ connection 
with the jcommerce of the United States. 
This declaration by Congréss_awas given 
full recognition by the Commission’s 


decision in the so-called Transcontinental ! 





Cases of 1926, reported in 107 I, C. C., 
page 421, : - 


| Parcels Account 


‘ —_—— 


Department Orders Count 
Of Dominion Packages! 


Received and Dispatched 
In Seven-day Period | 


To serve as a basis on which to adjust 
parcel post accounts between the United 
States and Canada, the Post Office De- 
partment will make a count of all Ca- 
nadian parcel post packages received and 
dispatched at authorized railway and ex- 
change post offices in this country, iti 
was announced by the Department Sept. 

The ‘survey will cover a seven-day 
riod, beginning Oct. 1 and ending Oct. 
7, both dates inclusive. 

Information made available by the De- 
partment follows: ‘ 

Included in this count are parcel post 
packages (having customs declarations 
attached) contained in direct closed dis- 
patches> from an authorized United 
States exchange post office of railway 
post office to a Canadian exchange post 
office,~ and in direct closed dispatches 
from a Canadian post office or railway 
post office to a United States exchange 
post office” No other parcels shall be 
counted. ° 
System to Be Followed 

In the first case, the count must be 
made by the authorized United States 
exchange post office or railway post office 
making up the parcel mail, while in the | 





shall be made only by the authorized 
United States exchange post office or rail- 
way post office to which tM parcel, is 
labeled, or in the case of ‘mislabeled 
sacks, reforwarded. ‘ 

The post office or railway ‘post office! 
making up direct closed sacks:of parcel 
post for Canada is required to-mark the 
label of the’ sack “Counted.in U. S. A.” 


jin order to guard against a second count 


The examiper says that the Morgan | while en route to Canada, 


Line, coystituting about half of the Sun- 
set-Gulf route, is a part of our mer- 
chant marine and entitled to considera- 
tion under the above law. Of courge, 
it may, be contended that the Morgan 
Line vessels are a part of the merchant 
marine to the extent that the term “mer- 
chant marine” means water transporta- 


tion agencies, hut we submit that so far |’ 


as the merchant marine contemplated 
by the various declarations by Congress 
is concerned, the Morgan Line is not a 
part thereof. 

Congress has, by the Panama’ Canal 
Act, forbidden the ownership or oper¥a- 
tion of vessels by railroads when such 
operation is in competition with rail serv- 
ice except as may be allowed by special 
permission of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission when such operation is 
deemed by the Commission to in the 
public interest. This exception does not 
extend, hgwever, to epacmtinn bi vessels 
through the Panarfa Canal.. The various 
acts of Congress providing financial aids 
to the merchant marine do not contem- 





plate that water lines in domesti¢ trade 
controlled by railroads and operated in 
conjunction with their rail services, 
should receive any of the benefits pro- 
vided therein. 


Morgan Line Not Part 
Of the Merchant Marine 


The Morgan Line is a part of the 
Southern Pacific System, operated in a 
joint service known as the Sunset-Gulf 
route and as such is simply an extension 
of the rail service. It does not have 
to depend for its existence on the port- 
to-port traffic secured, but is a part of 
the great Southern Pacific family which 
is enjoying a large measure of prosperity 
and, as the examiner says, has been 
doing very well without the traffic here 
involved. We submit that the Morgan 
Line is not ‘a part of the merchant ma- 
rine within the purview of. the various 
acts of Congress having in view the de- 
velopment and maintenance of an ade- 
quate American merchant marine and 
in several instances providing direct 
financial aids to that end. 

In buflding the Panama Canal, one of 
the objects was the opening yp of an 
economical means of transportation be- 
tween the two coasts, and by the Pan- 
ama Canal Act, Congress evidenced its 
intent to protect this water commerce 
by making it unlawful for the railreads 
to operate ships through the canal. If 
the Southern Pacific Railroad is ‘allowed 





to publish the proposed rates over its 
Sunset-Gulf route, and such rates result 
in the diversion of any portion of tie 
traffic here involved, they would indi- 
rectly accomplish that whith Congress 
made unlawful by the Panama Canal 
Act, It is inconceivable that Congress 
would spend hundreds of, millionsf dol- 
lars in the building of the Panama Canal 
if other legislation made it pogsible for 
a Government agency to nullify nae 
vestment in large measure by\granting 
such relief to transcontinental railroads 
as would result in the diversion of a 
large portion, if, not ‘all, of the inter- 
coastal water traffic and thus cripple the 
water carriers. 


SHipping Is Essential - 


To Defense and Commerce 


The Merchant Marine Acts of 1920 and 
1928 clearly set forth the. intent of Con- 
gress that the merchant marine ofthe 
United States shall be developed and 
maihtained and that an adequate mer- 
chant marine is necessary for the na- 
tional defense and for the proper growth 
of its foreign and domestic commerce. 
In addition to the large amount of money 
invested in the Panama Canal, Congress 
has also authorized direct financial aids 
to shipping by way of low interest rates 
on construction loans, mail subventions, 
etc.. A number of loans have been\made 
by the Shipping Board to aid in the 
construction of vessels engaged in the 


Monthly Statem 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
July 


, 1930 
Freight revenue .......+++ 14,489,883 


Passenger revenue .....+-. 2,726,120 
Total oper. rev.......+++++ 18,577,431 
Maintenance of way....... 2,181,254 
Maintenance of equipment.. 2,935,762 
Transportation expenses... 4,662,158 
Total expenses incl. other... 10,529,408 
Net from railroad.......%. 8,048,023 
Taxes 1,933,739 
Uncollectible ry. rev., etc... 7,431 
Net after taxes, etc....... 6,106,853 
Net after rents.......5.-. 6,059,453 
Aver. miles operated....,.. | 9,627.56 
Operating ratio ......e+pe 56.7 


16,557,111 78,642,571 90,542,418 
8,350,642 18,161,053 
21,487,400 106,740,635 
8,092,488 18,608,976 
8,451,121 22,846,496 
5,299,987 33,253,383 
12,539,618. 80,659,055 
8,947,782 »26,081,580 
1,801,889 


7,143,418 17,312,665 
6,938,759 16,889,792 


. United States post offices or railway 
post offices are requested to communi- 
cate with the Second Assistant Postmas- 
ter General, Division of International 
Postal Service, or with the app#epriAte 
superintendent, Railway Mail Service, if 
instructions regarding the count are not 
clearly understood. 
Printed Matter Excluded 

All ordinary or insuréd parcel post 
packages, including those sent outside of 
mail sacks containing bees or baby chicks, 
must be included in the count, while 
packages. of books or~ miscellaneous 
printed matter paid at the rate of 1 
cent for each 2 ounces must not be in- 
cluded in. the count. Packages weigh- 
ing 8 ounces or less paid at the rate of 
1% cents for each 2 ounces or fraction 
thereof; those weighing 8 ounces or less 
containing seeds, scions, plants, cuttings, 
pulbs and roots paid at the rate of 1 
cent for each 2 ounces will not be in- 
cluded in the count. ~ 

As the parcel post service with Canada 
is limited to packages weighing over 
8 ounces and not more than 15 pounds, 
only packages conforming to these speci- 
fications shall be counted, 


Authorized Post Offices 


A list of those post offices and rajlway 
post offices authorized to participate in 
exchange of parcel’ post «with Canada 
follows: 

First division (R. M.S.) post offices.— 
Bangor, Me.; Seven Islands, Me.; Vance- 
boro, Me.;. Island Pond, Vt.; St. Albans, 
Vt.; Newport, Vt.; Boston, Mass.; Bur- 
lington, Vt.; Calaig, Me.; MadaWwaska, 
Me.; Van Buren, .; Eastport, Me. 

Second ‘division post offices.—New 
York, N. Y.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; Malone, N. Y.; Rouses 
Point, N. Y.; Morristown, N. Y.; Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y.; Waddington, N. Y. 

Sixth division —Chicago, Ill, 

Ninth division—Port Huron, Mich.; 
Detroit, Mich: 

Tenth division—St. Paul, Minn. (re- 
ceives only); Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

Railway post offices {dispatch only). — 
Boundary Line and Glenwood; Pembina 
and Manitoba Junction; St. Paul and 
Portal; Noyes and Fargo; Sault Ste. 
Marie and! Minneapolis; Warroad and 
Duluth; Boundary Life and Grafton; St. 
Paul, Minn., terminal. 

Thirteenth division post offices.—Great’ 
Falls, Mont.; Oroville,” Wash.; Seattle, 
Alaska; Spokane, Wash.; Eagle, Alaska. 
Alaska; Juneau, Alaska; Ketchikan, 
Alaska; Spokane, Wash.; Eagle, Alaska. 

Railway post offices (dispatch only).— 
Sweetgrass and Great Falls; Eastport 
and Spokane; Spokane Terminal; Repub- 
lic and Spokane; Blaine and’ Seattle. 
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intercoastal trade, and the Shipping 
Board protests against any action which 
would tend to divert the traffic on which 
the gwners of these vessels must depend 
for their successful operation. 

In the Merchant Marine Acts Con- 
gress has declared it to be the policy of 


jthe United States to do, whatever may 


be necessary to develop and encourage 
the maintenance of a merchant marine, 
and the United States Shipping Board 


jrespectfully protests against the recom- 


mendation of the examiner in this case 
which, if approved~by the Commission, 
would have a serious effect on the fur- 
ther development of thé intercoastal 
water lines and thus serve in that de- 
gree to defeat the declared purpose of 


Congress. a 


Wyoming Oil Wells Idle 


Wyoming has a considerable potential 
supply of so-called black oils, but at 
resent a number of the wells are shut 
in, due to the fact that there is diffi- 
culty in manufacturing commercial prod- 
ucts from these crudes at present day 
prices and by the present conventional 
methods of refining. (United St&étes De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


Fe Ry. 
7 Months 
1929 1930 ~ 1929 1930 
21,181,126 
124,621,380 
19,404,151 
23,555,865 
34,993,843 
"83,876,038 
40,745,342 
10,495,298 
. ° 14,980 
80,235,064 
80,514,984 
9,663.58 
67.3 


8,749,760 


2,475 19,155 2,13 


639,95 


9,663.78 


9,630.29 
58.4 


15.6 14.0 


2,727,818 
255,959 
8,182,672 
465,907 
588,680 
1,112,242 
2'355,738 
826,934 
184,838 


536,388 
2,264.63 
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Upholds Plan of Central New Jersey Coal Exchange 


That-Charges by, Several Carriers on Fuel From 
Pennsylvania Mines Are Unreasonable 


The Central New Jersey Coal Ex- 
change won a victory at the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on Sept. 4 whep 
the Commission made public a report 
and order upholding the position of the 
Coal Exchange that the present freight 
rates charged by the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey and other carriers, on 
anthracite coalfrom Pennsylvania mines 
to New Jersey destinations are unrea- 
sonable. aye 

The Commission ruled that the rates 
were prejudicial of members of the Ex- 
change and preferential of reeeivers of 
anthracite in northern New Jersey. New 
and reasonable rates were prescribed for 
the future and reparation awarded. _ 

The oo involved a complaint 
of the Coal, Exchange against the car- 
riers in Docket No. 20286 and related 
cases. - . 


The full text“of the Commission’s con- 
clusions, with an authorized summary of 
the report, follows: 

“We find (a) that the assailed rates 
to destinations in northern New Jersey 
on the Pennsylvania from mines on the 
Lehigh and the Central are and will be 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to 
complainants and unduly preferential of 
receivers of anthracite coal in northern 
New Jersey on the Lehigh and Central, 
to the extent that they exceed or a 
exceed $2.39 on prepared sizes and $2. 
on pea and smaller sizes; (b) that the 
assailed rates to Newark, West Newark, 
and Harrison, on the Pennsylvania, from 
mines on the Lehigh and the Central and 
from mines on the Lackawanna in Group 
1 in the Wyoming region were, are, and 
will be unreasonable and unduly preju- 
dicial te complainants and unduly prefer- 
ential of receivers of anthracite coal in 
northern New Jersey on the three lines 
named to the extent that they exceeded, 
exceed, or may exceed $2.39 on prepared 
Sizes and $2.27 on smaller sizes; and (c) 
that the assailed rates to Trenton are 
and will be unreasonable to the extent 
that those from mines on the, Reading 
in the Sthuylkill region, from mines on 
the Pennsylvania in‘ the Lehigh and 
Schuylkill regions, and from mines on 
the Lehigh and the Central exceed or 


may exceed $2.39,9n prepared sizes and | 7 


$2.27°on pea size, and those from mines 
on the Pennsylvania in the Wyoming re- 
gion exceed or may exceed $2.52 on pre- 
pared sizes and $2.39 on pea size. 

“We furthér find that complafnants in 
No. 20286 (Sub-No. 1), made: shipments 
as described and paid and bore the 
charges thereon; that they have been 
damaged thereby in the amount of the 
difference between the charges paid and 
those which would have accrued at the 
rates herein found reasonable; and that 
they ,are entitled to reparation, with in- 
terest. Complainants should comply 
with Rule V of the Rules of Practice.” 

; =~ authorized summary follows in full 
ext: 

In our opinion the circumstances and 
conditions attendant upon deliveries by 
the Penn§Sylvania ig northern New Jer- 
sey-and by the Transit on Staten Island 
are not substantially different and the 
principles set forth in the Richmond 
County case are controlling here. We 
can not approve an adjustment of joint- 
line rates arbitrarily fashioned to pro- 


tect the Pennsylvania’s adjustment to 7 


northern New Jersey and elsewhere. 
Some inconsistency will result from the 
prescription of the direct-line rates for 
application to Pennsylvania stations and 
the failure to prescribe reasonable max- 
imum rates “to Reading stations on 
anthracite originating on the Reading’s 
connections. 

The Reading contends that joint routes 
and rates.from mines on its connections 
to destinations on its line are not needed 
as jt originates more than twice as much 
anthracite as is consumed at its sta- 
tions, and there is-ng oe that com- 
plainants on its lines have been unable 
at any time to secure all the coal they 
needed from mines served by it. That 
contention is ngt passed upon here, as 
the record does not enable us to fix rea- 
sonable rates to these points, 


Record Said to Show 
Rates Are Unreasonable 


While, as stated, this record is inade- 
quate for the prescription of reasonable 
rates from Pennsylvania and Reading 
mines to destinations: north of Trenton, 
it is convincing that the assailed rates 
to the latter point, both local and joint- 
line, on prepared sizes and pea size, are 
unreasonable. * * * 

Complainants in No. 20286 are cor- 
porations organized not for profit but 
for the mutual benefit of their members, 
all of which are retail coal dealers at 
various places in Hudson, Essex, Som- 
erset, Mercer, Union,* and Middlesex 
counties, New Jersey. The 56 members 
of th@*’ Central New Jersey Coal Ex- 
change are located in Union and Middle- 
sex counties; 120 of the 175 members of 
the New Jersey Coal Dealers Associa- 
tion, in Newark; and all of the 28 mem- 
bers of the Trenton Coal Dealers Credit 
Bureau, in Trenton. Complainants in 
No. 20286 (Sub-No. 1), are corporations 
retailing coal in Newark, West Newark, 
and Harrison. 

Rates will be stated in amounts per 
ton of 2,240 pounds, and unless other- 
wise indicated the points referred to are 
in New Jersey. he Central of New 
Jersey will be referred to as the Cen- 
tral, the Lehigh Valley as the Lehigh 
and the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern as the Lackawanna. 

Complainants in No.~20286 allege that 
rates on anthracite coal, in carloads, from 
mines in Pennsylvania .to Trenton, 
Newark, Jersey City, and other desti- 
nations in New Jersey are unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial. They ask the es- 
tablishment of reasonable and nonpreju- 
dicial rates. To points on the Reading, 


ents of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Pere Marquette Ry. 
7 Month$ 
1929 1930 


1929 
8,871,879 19,904,327 24,090,118 
887,753 1,332,018 1,729,259 
4,533,148 22,582,700 27,604,839 
567,214 3,275,439. 3,005,664 
802,158 4,748,498 5,531,915 
"4,376,386 8,294,713 9,044,108 
914,290 17,681,675 18,891,900 
1,618,858 4,901,026 8,712,939 
258,275 1,092,467 
2 


1,767,316 
1,360,559 


2,906 
1,184,437 


6,942,717 
5,912,855 
2241.76 
64.3 


uly 


7 
9 


2,241.76 


18.8 68.4 


¢ 


\ 


8,576,828 
399,709 
4,288,368 
501,588 
612,789 
1,189,166 
2'592,442 
1,695,926 
308,651 


Trenton and Trenton Junction to Port 
Reading, Spalusive, there are no joint 
rates on coal from mines on other lines, 
and complainants ask the establishment 
of reasonable and nonprejudicial rates. 
Complainants in No. 20286 (Sub-No. 1) 
allege that joint rates on anthracite coal 
from mines on the direct lines to Newark, 
West, Newark, and Harrison were and 
are unreasonable and unduly prejudicial, 
and ask an award of reparation. 


Anthracite Used Largely — 


In Congested Section 


Complainants refer to the Reading’s 
line to Port Reading and the Lehigh’s 
line to Perth Amboy as constituting the 
southern boundary of the destination ter- 
ritory covered by the complaints, which 
extends north to Jersey Gity and the 
waters separating Staten Island, N. Y., 
from the mainland. Apparently theigin- 
tention was to describe what in .their 
prayer they refer to as “northern New 
Jersey,” for they ask also findings as to 
the rates to Trenton, Trenton Junction, 
and other points on the Pennsylvania and 
the Reading south of that boundary. 
Northern New Jersey as hereinafter re- 
ferred to will be understod as including 
all points on 4nd north of the above- 
mentioned lines. 


«s Northern New Jersey, as described 
above, is a densely populated region; 
cities and towns are so close together 
that streets of the various municipalities 
join, forming thoroughfares of consid- 
erable length. Complainants estimate, 
upon basis of the 1920 census, that the 
population of the metropolitan area of 
New Jersey, located within 30 miles of 
"New York, N. Y., is approximately 
2,500,000. The homes in this region are 
equipped, with comparatively few ex- 
ceptions, to burn anthracite exclusively. 

Except in the manufacturing cities, 
there is no great demand for coal for 
steam purposes; and the members of 
the complaining associations deal largely 
in prepared, or domestic, sizes. Com- 
plainants estimate the consumption of 
coal in the metropolitan area and in 
| Trenton during the year ending Mar. 31, 
1924, as approximately 4,500,000 tons. 
he anthracite fields of Pennsylvania 
approximate in size 500 square miles; 
they are divided into three régions—the 
Wyoming, the Lehigh, and the Schuylkill. 
The Wyoming is the field of largest 
production. The Reading serves only the 
Schuylkill region; the Pennsylvania all 
three, although there is now but one 
mine inperation on its line in the 
Lehigh region. * * * ~ 


Many Changes Noted 
Since World War 


Complainants point to certain changes 
which have come about during the years 
since the World War. Prices of steam- 
ing sizes have been held almost station- 
ary by the keen competition of bituminous 
coal, while prices of prepared sizes have 
increased. A difference in prices of from 
$1 to $2 has widened to $7 and, conse- 
quéntly, degradation losses from break- 
age in rehandling have greatly increased. 
For the past several years reserve sup- 
plies have not been accumulated at the 
mines, as had been the custom in former 


eafs. \ 
Further, contemporaneous with the 
widening of the spread between the ‘di- 
rect-line rates_and those assailed, the 
construction of hard-surfaced roads has 
enabled dealers to deliver at substantially 
greater distances. Dealers located on 
the Pennsylvania are forced to meet, 
eyen in their own towns, competition of 
dealers in towns served by the direct 
lings and, in some cases, of dealers pur- 
chasing from the coal pockets. The lat- 
ter are able to cut prices and under- 
sell dealers on the Pennsylvania. 

Witnesses for doniplainants state that 
continuance of the present rate adjust- 
ment will lead to the abandonment of 
yards on the Pennsylvania and that, be- 
cause of the high price of suitable land, 
it is improbable that other yards will 
take their place. This, they~ contend, 
would mean a serious disadvantage to 
the public, especially in times of coal 
shortage. Their evidence as to the value 
of their yards in past times of shortage 
is persuasive. 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the —~ 


Interstate Commerce 
Coimmission 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission have just 
been announced as follows: 

No.“23788.—San Diego Electric Railway 
Company v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
ewer a rate of $4.80 per 100 pounds on 
treet cars, passenger, Kento, Ohio, to San 
Diego as unjust and unreasonable. 
for cease and desist order and reparation 
to the basis which the Commission shall 
deem to 6e just and reasonable. 

No. 23739.—Victor Cushwa & Sons, Wil- 
liamsport, Md., v. Arcae & Attica Railway 
et al. Unjust and unreasonable rates’ on 
common brick from Williamsport, Md., to 
New York, Harrisburg, Lebanon, Baltimore 
and Waterloo, Va., and unduly prejudicial 
to complainant and preferential of com- 
petitors at Berlin Junction, Watsontown and 
Harrisburg, Pa., Frederick, and Baltimore. 
Cease and desist order, the establishment 
of just and reasonable rates and repara- 


tion. 

No. 23740.—The Gates Rubber Company, 
Denver, Colo., v. the Akron, ‘Canton & 
Youngstown Railway et al. Unjust and un- 
reasonable rates, also in violation of the 
provisions of the long-and-short haul 
clause of the fourth section on shipments 
of rubber goods, in straight and mixed car- 
load shipments, from Denver to points in 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Iowa, Illirtois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
New York, and New Jersey. Ask for cease 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 


uly 
1930 1929 1930 
4,1215082 20,543,587 » 24,871,916 
* 3,060,087 3,729,875 
5,001,015 25,849,364 31,710,323 
808,403 3,540,788 4,526,088 
781,754 4,502,159 6,008,065 
1,389,389 8,407,124 9,519,981 
8,297,382 18,591,482 22,242,380 
7,257,932 9,467,943 
1,626,861 1,921,907 
9,636 7,795 
5,621,435 7,538,241 
4,109,676 6,070,891 
3,188.57 3,188.57 
11.9 70.1 


3,188.57 


60. 65.9 


AskipD. C 


fficeSeeks |New Freight Schedules Fixed | Aircraft 


Js Opposed by Shipping Board ToSettle Canada|) On Anthracite to New Jersey| Of All Sizes Said 
To Be in Demand 


Various Methods of Testing 
Engines Are Discussed 
In Bulletin Issued by Com- 
merce Department 


Test equipment and methods of test- 
ing aircraft engines are discussed in a 
bulletin issued by the Department of 
Commerce, the Aeronautics Branch has. 
just announced. 


Increased production of planes in re- 
cent years had developed a need for ; 
power plants of all sizes, the Department 
says, and to meet this demand many 
companies are manufacturing engines. 
The announcement follows in full text: 

The ‘bulletin is designated as Aero- 
nautics Bulletin No. 12 and bears the 
title, Aircraft Engine Testing. It dis- 
cusses the tests conducted on engine 
types by the Department of Commerce 
before they are approved and also gives 
a comprehensive discussion of material 
and data necessary to the testing of 
engines by the manufacturer as well as 
by the Department. 

The increased production of airplanes 
during the past four years, coupled with 
the rapidly diminishing supply of sur- 
plus war stocks of military engines, has 
leq to an urgent need for aircraft power 
plants of all sizes. To meet this need 
many, companies have undertaken the 
manufacture of aircraft engines for com- 
|mercial use. 


At first not all of these manufacturers 
fully appreciated the fact that the most 
successful military aircraft engines owed 
their reliability as much to years of 
painstaking development work as to any 
particular Tatenes of their design. How- 
ever, they now realize that a consider- 
able amount of bench testing should be 
done before going ittto production with 
a@ new engine. Some companies already 
have suitable test equipment and do ade- 
quate development work. Nevertheless, 
it is believed that engine manufacturers 
in general, as well as university and 
commercial testing laboratories, will find 
the discussion of test equipment and test 
methods, as set forth in the bulletin, of 
value and interest. 

Copies of the bulletin may be obtained 
free of charge upon request of the Aero- 
nautics Branch, Washington, D. C 


Regulations Revised 
For Aviation Lights 


Commerce Department Gives 
Rules for Marking Airways 


Regulations governing the establish- 
ment and certification of aeronautical 
lights have been revised by the Depart-. 
ment of Commerce, Aeronautics Branch, ~ 
it has just been announced, and the 
amended rules are contained in a bul- 
letin which: includes complete instruc- 
tions for marking obstructions to air 
navigation. 

The announcement in full text follows: 

Amended regulations of the Aeronau- 
tics Branch ofthe Department of Com- 
merce governing the establishment and 
certification of aeronautical lights have 
been printed and made available in bul- 
letin form. The bulletin contains the 
regulations as amended Aug. 1, 1930, 
and in addition contains complete in- 
structions for ‘marking obstructions to 
Lair navigation. 

The regulations governing the estab- 
lishment and certification’ of aeronau- 
tical lights have been revised to require 
ithe color characteri:tics of all aeronau- 
tical lights to conform to a uniform 
standard in order that each light may 
give an unmistakable indication as to 
whether it marks an airport or landing 
field, a route leading to an airport or 
landing field, or a point from which bear- 
ings may be taken leading to an airport 
or landing field. 

In discussing the marking of obstruc- 
tions to air navigation the bulletin 
emphasizes the importance of marking 
and lighting structures such as radio 
towers, smokestacks, trarismission lines, 
power lines, and telephone poles in the 
immediate vicinity of an airport, inter- 





and transmission lines crossing navigable ~ 
waters which are used for airways in 
order to obviate the danger of collision 
and minimize the hazard to flying. 
The bulletin, which is designated as 
Aeronautics Bulletin No. 9, bears the 
title Regulations "Governing Establish- 
ment and Certification of Aeronattical 
Lights and Instructions for Marking 
Obstructions to Air Navigation, and may 
be obtained without charge by applying 
to the Aeronautics Branch of the De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, 


and desist order, the establishment of just » 
and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 23741.—Leland G. Banning, Cincine ” 
nati, Ohio, and St. Bernard v. the Balti- 
more & Ohio. Unjust and unreasonable 
rates on carload shipments of hogs between 
points in West Virginia, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio, Reparation, 

No. 23731.+The Trinidad Bean & Eleva« 
tor Company, Trinidad, Colo., v. the Chie 
cago, Burtington & Quincy. Asks for rep- 
aration of $2,739.63 on account of alleged 
unreasonable, unjust and prejudicial rates 
on earload shipments of beans from Sterling, 
Colo,, te Kansas City. 

No. .23742.—The Fisk Rubber Company, 

Chicopee Falls, Mass., v. Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. Against alleged unreasonable 
rule governing overflow shipments in cases 
where the railroad, for its own convenience 
furnishes smaller cars ‘than those called 
for by the complainant, resulting in excess, 
unjust and unreasonable charges. Ask for 
cease and ‘desist order, the establishment 
of reasonable and just ‘rules to be ape 
plied to future shipments of pneumatic tire: 
solid tires, tubes, tire flaps, or reliners, an 
reparation. : 
_ No. 23743.—Superior Ice Company,: Dal- 
las, Tex., v. Chicago, Rock. Island & Gulf, 
Against the rate of $1.24 per 100 lbs., o 
iron or steel tanks, K. D., pipe, pipe colle 
etc., from Canton, Ohio, to Dallas as unjust 
and unreasonable. Ask for reparation. 

No. 23747:—The Ohio Quarries Company, 
Amherst, Ohio, v. The Baltimore & Ohio, 
Against a rate of 16 cents per 100 pounds 
on shipments of firestone; from aan t, 
Ohio, to Johnstown, Pa., as unjust, and un- 
reasonable to the extent it exceeded 13 
cone’ Reparation. 

0. 23748.—Lake County Oil Mill, Tipe 
tonville, Tenn., v. Illinois Central. Unjust — 
and unreasonable rates on carload ship. 
ments of coal, from mines in Kentucky 





groups, Nos. 1 and 2, to Tiptonville, Tenn, — 


Ask for cease and desist order, the estab- 
[Continued on Page 10, Column gy — 
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mediate field, or civil airway, and bridges . 


















Note Sent Various Nations 
Requesting That ‘Most- 
Dicpend -Nation” Debt 
Agreement Be Waived 








The United States has addressed a 
note to. France and other creditor na-| 
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. * : United States Government-securities ..esssseees df , ’ ’ Ba) * STA eee ania sateen eae WE Cece 14 
posited with it as required by law. Other securities <..:.:..s.s0005 ca cirececaaude .. ae 1,021 750 ; shares, | Missouri! 
i 1 DARE |. dec ccecccedee 766 808 717 : i K City ):<... EDeanes ease gsees viiraieg. oes ainisdle enaleata 399,484 
Savi Deposits Found ene ee ee est. 44 1 4@ me} : Fixed Capital Accoumt Ser Weein ee. hss .ceessce es Sicveree IO He : 822,032 
avings S7epos) f | Net: demand depesite “cc. .ceccscvtovcccccscccccecs’ 5,613 5,631 5,230 The new Carolina Power and Light | Nebraska: 
Higher in Industrial Slump t ieig AAEM. “ian. < duc Sue vcscseteSeecbbessescoshoe 1,435 1,444 1,206 |Co., as successor to the properties and | Omaha ..... a sRGie bine slows oat 214,175 
: Gorernspent Tecmo veectone owe dhsogesdeccocecone - s is a me 7 ee Serer pee Co., | Konaaes ns . 128 267 
Z | Due from banks .......cecccccveccccsccsccesssses | inelude is 4 in the amount | ansas City ...... a 
. [Continued from Page 1.] Due to banks ..... Blas ad a Rabo cmiia ects cae hiete 1,091 980 885 set up in its fixed capital account. Since|. Wichita ...../..e.seeseeeee 111,039 
spending a part of the proceeds, and Borrowings from Federal reserve bank ,....sssee« 36 es 217 the new Carolina P d..Light Co. | Delaware: 
lacing a part in savings account. There | poans on\ securities to brokers and dealtrs: fs ower and.Lig: 0. Wilmington ........ we tae 106,632 
7 ts ho give more serious! For own account ......... cae Rinne paces 4qes 1,721 1,665 1,103 |also took over the properties and other Maryland: 
may. be some w = n- general con-| For account.of out-of-town banks .......e+ss.e6 620 655 1,784 | asséts of the old Carolina Power and; Baltimére ...........eee- 805,753 
po gl oe ia ‘ ith the necessity | ‘For account of others ...;..... neeceea ececcece 768 782 3,467 | Light Co. and its subsidiaries, and as- | District of Columbia: 
ditions impress them wi littl eer 7 acs | Sumed their liabilities, it follows that! Washington ......... eosee secre bevesecererersence + 486,869 
for it, but that factor probably has little Total CavcanBeewale ct cc ccewecee eBecccsccoces 3,110 3,102 6,364 the amount. of $19,048,000 included in| Virginia: 
effect by ers ae Bd a el We Saepe~ ry ——~¢.005 | the fixed capital account of the new com-| pare Melaka sae denies ewseec se eats Coe seesececens * 1enses 
Little significance ‘attac oT ti Assess ee aie esdattines Haske 612 639 349 | pany’ was a ‘write-up’ in excess of the |g Brees Ne it hee ee oe te ' 
stant shift of time and genie fonds 7 CHICAGO | book value of fixed capital of the prede-| ‘Atlanta (borough) .......... vd sdescesbaas nenecscane’, £70,967 
with respect to the general credit o Loans and inyestments—total seeeeeecegpoocescess 2,033 2,025 1,903 | cessor companies. | Florida: 
ture of the country. One effect. o: hed ae ae = F538 |, im addition to the ‘write-up’ of $19,-| Jacksonville .........0e.06+ oe cepecicceccccsheccsadace. 129,809 
eeneet time occqunt a8 9 Sears Loans—total ......... occ cecccccccccccceseccccccee 1,558 1,552 ’ | 048,000, there was an additional ‘weite- | mien) ns EaN eo Sapedach ares ddee creed seewen ss cheese bene iis 
emand account 1s the ies aa ead jup’ in the fixed capital account of the|.,T8™P@ --++++++: ee PD Gedeoveacesel b odyes . : 
: ied with the. reserve | On securities ......csseeececcccescceccscecccscecs 930 923 837 me. acc Kentuclys: ; 
ee clase py nga sl is required| All other ...... sete eeeaescereeees teeeeeeeenees 628 629 Fo [aw saree Power and eo ar MOTT Cees. cu ocs0ce RB idaken eases veeceee 307,808 
by law against time deposits than against GavedttRSNMstOtdl ocic <cdyeccescsveccceeesocceece 475 473 : 5 | i” oe ores ori ys ' aimee | Tennessee: 
_ er Src a | oe hata Spacers wdiatie ab oes 3 ek sb Aniaakesanies 9,538 
demand, The reserve released Cupar United States Government securities ......... 197 200 160 | River Power Co. through a,charge of like | Reeeniee® Bh atacs care Fain a hecrtip Gate eSie Mobs wake iowa Ses res 108 107 
this: process can be employed: by ¢ © | - Other securities ...... ca ohn eaeness es ees inet nes 278 273 oes amount to its plant and investment ac-| Memphis ...............0..0.02722! SELLERS EP 252/049 
_ banks in 0 ware and this makes for | feserve with Federal reserve bank ....... aawente 4 2 ig | count. SAMIR 2S SEs! oye Fp acnie abagiedapankssd Leo aires 153,153 
easier credit conditions. , OEM TAP VAD .5 50% cere rcccccncebececers egal s is 1 3 “Thus the total ‘write-up’ in fixed ; | Alabama: 
seer werereenneeeerenererees 1,273 1,280 1,238 rite-up' in fixed capi oe af 
e There i8, of course, a regular normal a setiagye aes eves means ara one 579 | tal of the new Carolina Power-and Light i Birminghem DG hanes: Milos cis Gehan to saws cde vatedact be 257,657 
upward trend in the savings figure, aNd) ( ye nment deposits .......csssccccsessccsccee ce 1 2 1| Co. was approximately $22,048,400.” | Houlsiana; iuntne 
part of the increase over @ Year 880) nue from banks ......sesecccccssesoessscees Sexes 164 151 144! One of the items"proposed for elimina-| gklahoma: tonnes me WS se Nerp'ss oy ates 
can. be accounted for in that way. The| nue to banks.........0......ccceus eesseeceecen 367 358 816 | tion from the amount claimed by the} Oklahoma City 185,383 
year 1929 was an exception to the gen-/| Borrowings from Federal reserve bank .........- 2 1 1 | licensee as its prelicense investment in| Tulsa... Idi wht tin ended Wd Vike coherecie® co haidie 1 cue a 
eral rule, a decline having been regis- : the Waterville project is $359,128.98 for | Texas: ' , 
tered ye 1928 ae 2 'Revenues of Pullman land and water rights. a sees adds tala aha feteen bk at e de walee etaWae eiosrems rr 
ings 0 e people of ’ i ’ je | 2 Cost of Project Lands u SO .sccccecesecce’ Occ r See Kececccaersdecce e@ececee /97E 
, likely a year of in- he | = . | "Wee PON i) ahs coe ne cat bc cto ns coed ocavalcs eceee 260,892 
ie Ags alg ‘aie took other | Rate omplaints | Company Show Decrease 7 major ere the lands in- | Houston aA ores MEM ebie lee odes elie bss ey dam s'eaes 289,579 
fe : f “3 } ‘ ° g 4 _| volved were acquired from Pigeon River MEM OMNEO 4s 144 sms 0b OME K KES ODN wha gy Hons cadesiny 254,562 
forms, and went into other channels than Filed with the | Current earnings of the Pullman Com-| povey Co. or tte en Ie Ain Caleratne 
savings accounts in banks. National pany, as reported to the Interstate Com-| Flor, acting for R hevill ae | Den VOR ca eck nde cee. <nesiongie'gs ain. de mae he 60 a ceecsees 287,644 
anvings Fel ag Mag Bey ny Beem Interstate Commerce | merce Commission, were made public on Light Co. Sal for “Electric Bond “ | = Lake City : Bs 
of this that the figures must not be in- Commission | Sept. 4 by the Commission as follows: | Share Co., and the consideration pass- Washingtowss’ on dae RR Saat se 7 eM Se Rae x , 
terpreted as having too much signifi- | July. 1930 1929 | ng. between them was set up as the) Seattle '.;...... Sedvntaceeiatan conte: Pasties es cove ebiee + 365,518 
ate | | Total oper. revenue... $6,485,970 - $7,229,904 | project cost, ignoring entirely the cost | BROMIG  eaki esti hs i. bss’. Se Wide odie css coadone reece -es+. 116,010 
7 [Continued from Page 9.] Net oper. revenue ... 706,388 1,388,267 | to Pigeon River Co., the report explains:| Tacoma ,..i.........s0essescceecccceee, ec oy cao ut 106,885 
lishment of reasonable and just rates, and| Oper. income ...... 502,074 1,032,493 | Furthermore, it appears that the licensee | Oregon: * 
e E h | reparation. Seven months. has title to about 1,150 acres, of project Portland. ...... 6 emathe aiv'quadnts die Odie boiok eo cow eves veves ve 301,890 
oreign xC ange | No. 23744.—The Trinidad Brick & Tile | potq) oper. revenue .$45,891,234 $47/945,524 | land, which with the water rights, if | Coltornes ‘ 
| Company, Trinidad, Colo., v. The Atchison, | no¢ oper. revenue ... 4,509,739 7,382,728 | any, is claimed to have cost about $300) wee mm ce eeeeeeves tener ereereerseenrs ayeap ten tne sg 141,528 
ihe Federal Re- Topeka & Santa Fe. Excessive, unjust and Oper. income ....... 3,133,113 5,219,929 | per acre, it is pointed out. | OO AAG edowis Melee wa dthinis yd <elek os bere ,233,561 
New York, Sept. 4. e Federal | unreasonable rates on common building | “Th fect lands.” th | Oakland ,.... 284,213 
serve Bank of New York today certified || 3) ong pbuilding tile, in straight or | ae I ese projec ea Ss, the report says,; San Dieko :..... 147,897 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the | +04 ‘carloads, from Trinidad, to New| destinations. Ask for a rate not to ex-| “were all purehaSed exclusive of timber| San Francisco 637,212 
following: defend- | ceed $1.53 based on a minimum of 18,000| thereon so that the price charged cov- 


In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion B22 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 






Austria (schilling) 14.1151 
Belgium (belga) .....4.++++++: 13,9613 
Bulgaria (lev) .....--.++s+erees ouene 
Cossbosiovakis (krone) ..e++6 ae 
D ark (krone) ......+++++s . 26,785: 
Eniland (pound) ......++.¢ : 486.3593 
Finland (markka) .......+++++- 2.5172 
France (franc) ......--e++eeeres 3.9290 | 
Germany (reichsmark) ....+.+++ 23.8494 
Greece (drachma) .*...... ae na 1.2973 
Hungary (pengo) . Es 17.5278 
Italy (lira) .......-: 5.2368 | 
Netherlands (guilder) . 40.2663 | 
Norway (krone) ..... 26.7705 
Poland (zloty) 11.2140 | 
Portugal (scudo) 4.4921 
5958 


Rumania (leu)... 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 


10.5655 
26.8806 | 









| Mexico points on the lines of 


| Topeka & Santa Fe. } 
excessive and discriminatory rates on ship- 


sourl, 
Flandreau during a period of two years 
| prior to Mar. 26, 1930. 
| order, the establishment of just and _rea- 
| sonable rates, and reparation. 





The daily average of Federal reserve 


bank credit ser epee oo = ae 
ended Sept. 3 as repo yy. the era 
reserve banks and made public Sept. 4 
by the Federal Reserve was 
$1,028,000,000, as — . re. 
000 compared wi preceding wee! 
and a decrease of $385,000,000 compared 
with the corresponding weeof 1929. 
On Sept. 3 1 reserve bank credit 
amounted to $1,041,000,000, an increase 
of $57,000,000 for the week. This in- 
crease corresponds with an increase 
$65,000,000 in money in circulation and 
decreases of $3,000,000 in monetary gold 








Financial Condition of Federal 
Reserve Banks 


‘As of Sept. 3" 
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ae Business Conditions | 






$26,000,000. in member bank reserve bal- 
ances, > eet 

Holdings of discounted bills increased 
$38,000, during. the. week, the prin- 
cipal changes being’ increases of $32,- 
000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York and $3,000,000 each at At- 
lanta and St. Louis. The system’s hold- 
ings of ‘bills bought in open market in- 
reased $7,000,000 and of Treasury notes 
$14,000,000, while holdings of United 
States bonds’ declined $12,000,000 and of 


of | Treasury certificates and bills $2,000,000. 


Following is the Board’s statement of 
the resources and liabilities of the 12 























ants. \\ Asks for a cease and ar order, 
the ‘establishment of just and reasonable 


| rates and reparation. 


No. 23745.—D. E. Ryan Company v. Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy. Unjust and 
unreasonable rates on shipments of po- 
tatoes, from Bemidji, Minn., to Tulsa, 
Okla., Hastings, Nebr., and Atlanta, Ga. 
Ask for reparation. 

Geach & Co., 


No. 23746.—Watson, Inc., 


New York Cjty, v. The Pennsylvania Rail- | Spray and Reidsville and $3 from Spray to, 


road Company. Agdinst a rate of 55% 


cents per 100 pounds on carload shipments 


of antimony residue, from Newton, Mass., 


to East St. Louis, Ill., as unjust and un- 
| reasonable, to the extent it exceeded a rate 
| of 35 cents, which rate they ask to have 
, establis 


hed for the future, and reparation. 


No. 23749.—Flandreau Service Station, 


| Ine., Flandreau, S. Dak., v. The Atchison, 


Unjust, unreasonable, 
ments of petroleum products in carloads, 
from all points of origin in Kansas, Mis- 
Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas to 


Cease and desist 


No. 23750.—Smith-Ingraham Grain Com- 





pounds per car, and reparation. 
No. 23752.—bLynchburg Iron & Metal Com- 
| pany, Lynchburg, Va., v. Southern Railway. 


| Unjust and unreasonable rates on shipments 


| N. C., to Lynchburg. Ask for cease and 
| desist order, the establishment of just and 


; reasonable rates not to exceed $2.60 from 


| East Radford, Va., and reparation. 
| No. 23753.—Long View Fibre Company, 


| Long View, Wash., v. Long View, Portland } 


|& Northern. Unjust and unreasonable rates 
on boxboard, carloads, from Long View to 
Denver, Colo. in group J territory and 
unduly preferential of mills in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Michigan and Louisiana. Cease 
and desist order, the establishment of a 
rate not to exceed 63% cents, based on a 
minimum of 40,000 pounds and reparation. 


Monthly 





a, 19.4249 | pany, Ft. Worth, Tex., v. The Chicago, Rock Jul 
ml ere TS Ke 1.7729 |Island & Gull. Agpinat alleged failure to ’ 1930 
ee Kong (dollar) ... 32,4821 | allow transit privileges at Ft. Worth on Freight revenue .......... 4,133,706 
7 (Shanghai tael) . 39,3035 | carload shipments of wheat, originating at Passenger revenue ........ 703'516 
¢ i (Mexican dollar) 28.3750 | points. in Oklahoma, shipped via Ft. Worth Total oper. rev............ 5 182'013 
on (Yuan dollar) ... 28.2500 | to Fresno, Calif., as resulting in unreason- Maintenance of oan ’ ’ 
China ec) bf 36.0078 | able rates and charges. Cease and desist 1 Voreree 788,303 
«4 India (rupee Sa 49.4250 | order, the establishment of just and rea- Maintenance of equipment. . 975692 
Japan Aye" dollar) Sadie . 55.9550 | sonable rates, and reparation of $1,783.13.| Transportation expenses... 1,682,035 
Sinmeporaaiar) Fase . 100.100 No. 23761.—Anton Ernst, Chicago, Ill.,| Total expenses incl. other... 3,858,853 
pg “ BEET 2 ales ond abla .. 99,9937 |v. Railway Express Agency, Inc. Against} Net from-railroad......... 1,323,160 
Maxie ones) cdinsatares .. 47.4100 | a second class rate of $2.85 per cwt. eee cons ee cc's « 347,440 
Argentine (peso, gold) ....+4- 80.2768 | carload shipments of fresh beans from Chi- Uncollectible ry. rev., etc. .. 1/196 
Brazil (milreis) fF Pr 9.9070 | cago to New York, Long Island, and Jer- Net after taxes, ete 974.524 
hil ( ON Nels San he ae Ba, 12.1251 | sey City, as unjust and unreasonable, to N afte ’ eee enes ean'2 - 
: 2 ot e50) ee a 81.°R2R | the extent it exceeded contemporaneous com- | Net er rents.......++0+ ,28. 
Uregeny P BOR sare teetts 9nd 54.5800 modity rate of $1.53 in effect from Decatur, | Aver. miles operated....... 4,721.96 
Bar -silyer . ee aia 86.0000 | Springfield, and Centralia, Ill, to the same Operating ratio .,.. naeoe - 74.5 
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of scrap iron, from Spray, and Reidsville, | 


~ Statements of Rail 





STATES DAILY: FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1930 — 
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Public Debt 


Inflated Values | | Unemployment in Large Cities 


Of Power Capital 
Alleged in Report 





‘ederal Commission Told 
‘Write-up’, of $22,048,- 
000 Was Made in Case of 
Carolina Company 


A “write-up” of about $22,048,400 in} 


the fixed capital of the Carolina Power 
and Light Co., which has a license for 





Found to Average 4 Per Cent 


Duluth F diignal to Have Highest Ratio of Jobless, Census 


at the time of the census, such as those 





and looking for a job, B; per cent of population, C: 























| ers no timber purchases or values, The 
‘examiner visited the project, viewed’ the 
| lands, which are rough, rocky, mountain- 
| ous, and very inaccessible, and is of the 
opinion that the price charge is very 
unreasonable, These lands are very sim- | 


| ilar to’ lands located in the Pisgah Na- | 
tional Forest,’ and it is believed that | 
their actual reasopable cost per acre 
should be approximately the same as 
the lands in the forest preserve.’ The 
report of the National Forest Reserva- 
tion Commission for the year ended 
June 30, 1929, shows that this Commis- 
sion purchased lands in Haywood County, 
North Carolina (project is also located 
in this county) at an average cest of $5 
per acre.” 

It is proposed, then, to eliminate the 
item of $359,128.98 and set up as‘an ad- 
dition to the project cost the number of 





| property at the rate of $5 per acre, plus! 


| Should be negligible under existing con- 


"Co., $28,618.59; fees, Electric Bond & 








tt 


acres finaly agreed upon as profect 


any damages for the diversion of water 
from the river between the dam and 
power house site. The damage, clainr 





ditions, the report says. 


Other items proposed for elimination | li 
are overheads of Electric Bond & Share 


Share Co, and Phoenix Utility Co., $18,- 
303.77; M. O. Leighton, charges by Elec- 
tric Bond &' Share Co., $2,392.99; tele- 





[Continued from Page 3.) 





. Bureau States, With 5.4 Per Cent Figure; 
Nashville Lowest With 1 Per Cent 


B 
27,056 
3,381 
3,996 
4,615 
2,943 
4,178 
3,025 
4,442 
6,217 


9,335 


5,147 
5,505 
4,885 
3,472 


3,151 
20,066 
234,854 
37,074 
81,265 
86,299 
25,142 
5,074 
10,708 
5,728 
3,325 
4,483 


5,554 
3,339 
13,313 
21,705 
3,286 
4,063 


2,785 
73,275 
21,727 

2,065 

3,219 


8,983 
2,899 
12,767 
41,343 
7,130 
6,560 
11,832 
4,516 


2,364 
2,575 
2,128 
15,942 
3,140 


145,852 
1,588 


78,153 
3,642 
5,099 


15,916 
5,444 
93/972 
10,279 
2,534 


11,259 
27,669 


5,124 


3,644 
2,104 


3,834 
5,419 
4,338 


9,911 


2,922 
2,297 
3,632 
1,608 


5,637 
16,472 


2,505 
4,339 


5,905 
1,635 
4,042 
7,304 
6,220 


9,531 
3,685 
12,108 


3,908 
2,844 


13,229 


5,326 
41,243 
8,345 
4,624 
21,276 





and will be supplemented later by data|who had>a job. but were. sick or tem- 


k| porarily laid off. » Most of the figures 
for other classes of persons not at ‘wor Given below: hake. aleoady- besa, made 


i public by the local supervisors. 


Population, 1930 (preliminary), A; number of persons without a job, able to work | 
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,8o that the total elimination \of $779,- 
329.28 is subject to land and water rights 
addition and such adjustments as the 
records and further proceedings may 
show to be proper. 


The report has been filed upon the 
censee, which has 30 days in which to 
file a protest. 


Kansas Coal Output Grows 
A marked improvement characterized 


phone and telegraph, $283.15; nonproject | the coal industry of Kansas during 1929, 


\items, $2,178.96; payments to F. »R. | according to the Bureau of Mines. Total 


Weller, $42,231.42; railway and related! production for the year amounted to 


matters, $ 

902.02. 
The report says that certain records 

were not made available for examination, 


280,289.40; and interest, $45,- 


year. 





| 2,975,971 net tons, an increase of nearly 
6 per cent compared with the previous 
(United States De 


partment of 
Commerce.) | 





(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
Texas & New Orleans R. R. 


Texas & Pacific Ry. 


road Revenues and Expenses 


Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R. 
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Bank Deposits 





| hearing on Sept. 15 at Washington, D. 
| before Examiner Williams. 


“= 


| Pennsylvania 


| Louisiana to C., R 











ARE Hervin, BeinG 


Unrrep States DAILY 


VU. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Sept. 2 
Made Public Sept. 4 















Receipts“ bee 
Customs receipts ......... " $1,521,605.00 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
TAcome@. tax: 026055 ocetes 711,511.71 
Miscellaneous internal j 
Tiss VOOM! A coe Sake oe 2,457,755.18 
Miscellaneous receipts .,.., 1,103,097.10 
= 
Total ordinary receipts $5,793,968.99 
Public debt receipts ... +. ¢ 345,440.00 
Balance previous day ..... 108,667,1 5.02 
achat alla 
Total. sii foun ne + + $109,806,564.01 
” Expenditures 
General expenditures, ...,. $8,246,425.89 
Interest on public debt .... 130,455.85 
grteeds of receipts 1..... 585,515.66 
nama Canal ..... aie ¥.3 18,348.38 
Operations in special ac- : , 
Counts... ... 6... yore veaee 932,010.50 
Adjusted service certificate ‘ 
LANG eo). 6 oo ees ho saree od 116,640.11 
Civil  servige retirement 
TE | one abc. h 0.00 6No ea eine 1,335,916,27 
Investment of trust funds 409,081.30 
Total ordinary expendi- 
AUTOE isles Seine dea de $9,102,561.42 
Other public debt expendi- . 
PUP OR nn 5 aie ace 4saia pottagste sie 30,386.75 
Balance today .......3.... 100,673,615.84 
TOURR SP Fa ok fee's sine - $109,806,564.91 


Calendar of Hearings | 


--of the— | 
Interstate Commerce 


Commission 






Finance Docket No. 23498.—A. L. Bear, 
| doing business as Bear Steel and Wire Com- 
pany, et al. v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


Company et al. ‘Hearing assigned for 
Sept. 11 at Cleveland is canceled. ’ 
Finance Docket No. 16747.—George W. 
Pyott Sand & Gravel Company et al. v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany et al., and No. 16747, Sub, No. 1.— 
American Sand. & Gravel Company v. The 
Belt Railway Company of Chicago et al. 
Assigned for hearing Sept. 13 at Chicago, 
Ill., before Examiner Berry, 
Finance Docket No. 23638.—The Alpha 
Lux Company, Inc., v. Reading Company et 
al. Assigned for hearing Sept. 13 at New 
York before Examiner. Clifford. 5 


Finance Docket No. 19852,—Csstanea 


| Paper Company v..The Algoma Central & 


Hudson Bay Railway Company et al., and 
Finance Docket No. 21900.—New York & 


Company y. Delaware & 
Hudson Company et al. Argument assigned 
for Sept. 15 at Washington, D. ,C., is 


canceled, 

Finance Docket No. 23362.—United States 
Cast Iron, Pipe & Foundry Co., and/or 
United States Pipe and Foundry Company 


| vrrAlabama Great Southern Railroad Com- 


pany et al. Assigned for hearing Sept. 15 
at Chicago, Ill., before #xaminer Berry. 

Finance Docket No. 23648.—Klotz: Broth- 
ers v. The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Com. 
pany et al. Assigned for hearing Sept. 15 
* Staunton, Va., before Examiner Chesel- 
ine, 

Finance Docket No. 22391.—Tom Williams 


}et al. (Excelsior Coal Company).v. Mid- 


land Valley: Railroad Company, : Assigned 
for further hearing Sept. 15 at Fort Smith, 
Ark., before Examiner Rogers. 

Finance Docket No. 23482.—The’ O. A. 
Smith Agency, Inc., v. Southern Railway 
Company et al. Hearing assigned for Sept. 
15 at Cincinnati, Ohio; is canceled; ' reas- « 
signed for Sept.) 29, 1930, at Washington, 
D. .C., before Examiner Curtis. 

Finance Docket No. 23472.—Minehart- 
Travlor Co..et al..v. The Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway Company et. al. 
Assigned for hearing on Sept. 15 at Den- 
ver, Colo., before Commissioner Porter an 
Examiner Koch. , 

Finance - Docket No. 23411.—The Rome 
Company v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company et al. Assigned for 
C., 


Finance Docket No.° 23440.—The Rome 
Company v. The Alabama Great Southern 
Railroad Company et al. Assigned for 
hearing on Sept. 15 at Washington, D. ¢., 
before Examiner Williams. ' ‘ 

Finance Docket No. 23221.—The Crown 
Overall Manufacturing /Company et al. v. 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad 'Company et al. 
Such portions of the following fourth sec- 
tion applications by which carriers parties 
thereto ask, among other things, for au- 
thority to continue to charge for the trans- 
portation of cotton fabrics, in the original 
piece, in carloads ad _ less-than-carloads, 
from Mobile, Ala., to Cincinnati, ‘Ohio, 
rates which are lower than the rates con- 


| temporaneously maintained on_ like traf- 


fic from Stonewall, Miss., and other inter- 
mediate. points. Assigned for hearing Sept. 
15 at Cineinnati, Ohio, before Examiner 
Dillon. 

_Finance Docket No. 23873.—Wextark Ra- 
dio Stores, Inc., et al. v. Chicago, Indianap- 
olis & Louisville Railway Company et al. 
Assigned for hearing Sept. 15 at Chicago, 
Ill, before Examiner Berry, ' 

Finance Docket‘ No. 21249.—Williams & 
Haney et al. v. Abilene & Southern Railway 
Company et al. Assigned for further hear- 
ing Sept. 15 at Topeka, Kans., before Ex- 
aminer Hagerty. ; 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3493.—Lumber from Y. & M. V, Stations in 
I. & P. Stations’ in 
Arkansas. Assigned for hearing on Sept. 
15 at Shfeveport, La., before Examiners 
Johnson and Furniss. 

Finance Docket No, 23565.—Borden Sales 
Company, Inc., v. Chicago, Rock Island & 
Gulf Railway Company et al. Assigned 
for hearing Sept. 15 at New York before 
Examiner Clifford. 

Finance Docket No. 23448.—West Dudley 
Paper Company v. The New York; New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Company. As- 
signed for hearing Sept. 15 at Bos 
Mass., before Examiner A. J, Sullivan YB 
‘ Finance Docket No. 23098, Sub. No. {-2 
San Diego. Chamber of Commerce et ‘al. v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany et al. Assigned for hearing « S€pt. 
15 at San. Diego, Calif., before Examiner 
Witters. 

Finance Docket No. 23576.—New Mexico 
Construction Company v, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Company et al.\ Ase 
signed for hearing Sept.15 at Omaha, Nebr, 
before Examiner Peterson, ’ 

Finance Docket No. 23622,—Grant Co-Op. 
erative Oil Company v. The Atchison, Tow 
peka & Santa Fe Railway Company et al, 
Assigned for hearing Sept. 15 at Omaha, 
Nebr., before Examiner Peterson, 

Finance Docket No, 23682.—Américan 
Warehousemen’s Association v. St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railway Company et al. As- 
signed for peareng Sept. 15 at Mobile, Ala, 
before.Examiner Harraman. 

Finance Docket No. 23407.—Wolverine 
Fruit and Produce Exchange et*al. v. Anh 
Arbor Railroad Company’ et al. Assigned 
for hearing Sept. 15 at Lansing, Mich., be- 
fore Examiner ‘Cassidy. 

Finance Docket No. 23445.—Herndon Fruit 
Company v. The Michigan Central Railroad 





7 Months Jul 7 Months - July 7 Months Company. et al, Assigned for hearing Sept, 
1929 1930 | 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 * at Lansing, Mich., -before Examiner 
4,887,928 27,979,229 32,868,271| 2,747,978 3,357,271 18,496,361 21,839,791) 1,761,278 1,982,444 13,186,588 14,535,798 eeeey Docket No. 22041.—Amert 
846,519 5,153,577 6,124,657| 370,756 448,940 2,759,491 3,189,631] | 355,245 459,318 1,546,947 1,965,327! ostamid Company Vv. Ann Arbor Railroea 
6,210,696 35,916,544 42,447,045 3,329,952 4,387,684 ‘22,870,291 27,102,797| 2,310,996 2,705,663 16,967,566 * 18,179,727| Clmpany et al” and No. 22042 Ame ican 
998,755 6,114,631 6,632,547] 477,273 ~ 631,226 3,347,827 ° 4,154,215| 300,652 457,516 2,216,106 3,034,522| Gyanamid Company v. Akron, Canton & 
1,210,997 7,369,665 8,684,649] 555,319 - 688,830 3,830,354 4,599,930] 453,106 549,922 3,378,245 —3,736,734| Youngstown Railway, Company ét al.» Age 
1,960,445 12,255,194 13,961,821] 1,026,616 1,209,109 7,355,856  8,504,051| 781,004 767,771 4,990,203 | 5,323,720| signed for oral argument Sept. 15 at 
4,640,880 28,907,308 32,487,532 |. 2,275,429 2,768,412 16,067,099 '18,783,003| 1,672,533 1,982,057 11,776,156 | 13,410,090| Washington, D. C. ; 
1,569,816 7,009,236 10,010,410] 1,054,523 1,619,272 ‘6,803,192  8,319,794|  638)463 723,606 4,191,410 4,769,637| _ Finance Docket pe. 23362.—United States 
350,927 2,152,223 2,368,612} 160,000 187,000 1,260,000 1,384,000} 165,000 165,000 1,210,000 1,195,000 Moon pg 0 ener, Company sind /ap 
3,425 13,447 34,970 1,370 841 5,410 7,916 1,998 34 3,121 2.5571) "The Alabama Great Southern -Rethaok 
1,215,464 , 4,843,566 7,616,828| 898,153 1,431,481  5;587,782 6,927)878| 471,465 558,572 . 2,978,289 — 3,572,080| Company et al. Hearing assigned*foe sont 
900,721 2,914,738 5,527,768] 668,825 1,196,757 © 4,103,209 5,078,186] 516,580 642,439 8,172,675 4,111,880] 15 at Chicago is canceled; reassignedbtes 
47198,79 4,721.96 4,729.72] 1,955.62 2,015.11 1,955.62 2,015.23) 2,561.57. 2,563.56 2,561.57 2,554.61 | hearing. Oct. 2 at Chicago, before Exanfiner ) 
- 14.75 80.5 16.4 683 © 631 \ °) 70.8 69.3 12.4 13.3 13.8 93.8 | Berry. 4 
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State. Finance 


Washington State 
Rules on Bonds of 
Collection Offices 


Attorney General’s Opinion 

_ Says Commercial Agencies 
Must Qualify in Each 
Count} Covered 











State of Washington; 
Olympia, Sept. 4. 

Commercial collection agengies which 
operate in Washington are uired to 
file bonds in each county in which they 

erate, according to a recent letter sent 

y Assistant Attorney General E. 
Anderson to the Prosecuting Attorney at 
Spokane, C. W. Greenough. In the case 
of associations or federations of busi- 
ness men who maintain collection agen- 
cies for their own members only, one 
bond of somewhat higher amount will be 
sufficient, however, in his opinion. 

Mr. Anderson’s letter follows in full 
text: ; 

Wear Sir: We are in receipt of your 
letter which reads: 

“Will you kindly advise this office 
whether under chapter 90 of the 1929 
Session Laws a collection agency that 
files its $3,000 bond with the auditor of 
Spokane County, for.instance, and has 
its principal place of business in Spo- 
‘kane, is required to file another bond in 
re other county if it proceeds to do a 
collection business in the other county, 
or whether, on the other hand, the $3,000 
bond filed in Spokane County is good -for 
the &ntire State?” 

Exception Allowed by Law 

Section 2, chapter 90, provides that 
“the bond shall be approved by the 

/eounty clerk of the county in which the 
rincipal place of business of the collec- 
tion agency is located and shall then be 
filed in the office of the county auditor of 
the said county * * *.” This might be 
held to imply that a single bond filed in 
the county in which a collection agency 
has its principal place of business is 
sufficient to cover operations of such 
_agency in other counties. .However, sec- 
tion 4 provides: 

Any association or federation of. business 
men’s associations in this State, duly in- 
corporated urider the laws of this State, 
whose membership is composed of business 
men’s associations in various localities in 
this State through a system of federation, 
may file one bond of $5,000 in behalf of 
all its branch organizations that maintain 
and operate a collection department in the 
interest of members only, and that any of 
such branch organizations will not be re- 
quired to be further bonded. 

This creates an expre’s exception in 


favor of a certain class of agency doing 
in the 
le a larger 


business in various localities 
State. Such agency may r 
bond to cover its combined operations 


and need not then be further bonded. 


The clear implication from such except- 


ing provision is that all classes of col- 


lection agencies other than those ex- 
pressly mentioned therein are. required 
when doing. business in two or more 
counties to file the statutory bond in 
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Security Regulation 


“oe 


Production of Chemicals Said Financial Data 
.To Be Confined to Small Area) [yn Insurance 





Statistics Gathered by Census of Distribution Reveal That 


The 450 Establishments in Country ‘Are 
' Located in 156 Counties 


=” 
; y Edward R. Dewey 
Chief, Industrial Goods Section, Census of Distribution, Unted States Bureau 
: of the Census s 


Technically, and according to the 
Census Bureau classification, the chem- 
ical industry is restricted to those plants | 
engaged primarily in the production of 
acids and compounds. There are 
such establishments, located in 156 coun- 
ties of the United States. : 

Info®mation as to the location, not’! 
only of the chemical industry, but also) 


W.J/of all industries, by counties, has re-! 


cently been prepared by the Census Bu- 
reau and has been published by the Bu- 


reau of ‘Foreign and Domestic Com-| 
merce of the Department of Commerce! 


in a book entitled “Market Data. Hand-' 
book of United States” (available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. 
C., for $2.50). ; : 

The number of counties having plants 
engaged primarily in the production of 
acids and compounds, and the number 
of such establishments in each State, are 
shown in the following table (counties 
with establishments, A; number of es- 
tablishments, B): 


w 


A 
Alabama ....- eviaseeerneide B 
Arizona .....+ jwoewetieees, a 
Arkansas .sseceeseseseess 2 
California *%.0.....+ overs, 10 
Colorado ..... bias aban seks 3 
Connecticyt ....eseeeeees 3 
Delaware: ..cccccccccssese 1 
Thlimois cei. owedoccee D 
Indiana .. a 
Towa .icserees 2 
Kansas .....+.. 1 
Kentucky ..... 1 
Louisiana Susie: x 
DEANNO. o's 6'o'¢2 ss 0's 2 occ hen, 
Maryland ......... éeveb. 2 
Massachusetts ......e0008. 6 
Michigan ........ Ste Ge Sea : 
1 

1 

2 

11 

24 

13 

16 

1 

3 

2 

1 

8 

2 

¢ 


i) 
waren & 


bo 


NDeKRONN ae eee bh OO 


/ 





ee 


Minnesota... 2c copececes 
Missouri ...... Ge veccccces 
Montana ......... alae ee 
New Hampshire ......... 
INOW: GOUEES. 36. cccccenges 
New. York. ......2 ee 
CRG Bandi sd sclee aw vase 
Pennsylvania ......-seee 
Rhode Island .. @ ......6.5 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 5 
Virginia ...... wceccccecee 
Washingtop ...... eboccer 
West Virginia .......00.5. 
\ WEBGORGER 60.05. evecccee 





Beessenees 


Weta iss isha w cassis 156 450 
Note: The census classification ‘““Chem- 
icals” is subdivided into six ‘groups: (1) 
acids, (2) nitrogen cempounds, including 


(3) sodium compounds, (4) postassium 
compounds, including potash from 
original sources, (5) general inorganic 
compounds, including alums and the 
various salts and compounds of 


each county in which business is trans- | metals (antimony, arsenic, copper, gold, 


acted. 
cexcetenitniasitinthiimi tliat caitivgesicscnstilesmatiadiy 


Corporation Farming 


Opposed by Mr. Capper fered. 


e [Continued from Page 5.] 
lute’ minimum, requiring only three 


months of the year to plow, disc, plant 
and gather/ while the average farmer 
tain his home and family 12 


must main 1 ; 
months during the year. This plan is a 
substantial improvement over the old 
plan.’ 


- 


, “I hope you get the significance of 


that statement, ‘the average farmer 
must maintain his home and family 12 
months during the year.’ 


“The practical effect on the community 
nd State, if this corporation is correct 


in its statement, will be to remove from 


Kansas ‘the average farmer’ who ‘must 
maintain his home and family 12 months 


during the year.’ : 
“It means, in the last analysis, there 
will be no average farmer, no farm fam- 
_ ily, no farm home, in the Wheat’ Belt, 
wherever the corporation farm operates 
in our State. There will be on the land 
some managers, some overseers, some 
skilled mechanics, some other laborers 


and some skilled, and perhaps a number 


of bookkeepers and inspectors,” during 
the busiest farming season. During the 
rest of the year. caretakers. 

“Will the sections of the State where 
this new type of corporation farming 
exists prosper under those conditions? 
Perhaps so, but I cannot see where nor 
how, in my own present state of enlight- 
enment, x ‘ 

“Without going farther into the sub- 
ject at this time, it seems to me that the 
facts so far known, and the almost cer- 
tain’, developments of the future as indi- 
cated from those facts, justify us in 
using. every means to nip this corporate 
farming development before it gets good 
and started in this State: 

“I am told the State Charter Board 
§ecer the law really has not the power 

grant a charter to a farming corpo- 
ration. I am not lawyer enough myself 
to be certain on that point. 


ut of this much I am convinced. If 


thé’ corporation farm is not legal in this 


State, then these corporations should not 


be given charters. If they are legal, 
then the necessary legislation to prevent 
further expansion of corporation farm- 
ing in Kansas should be enacted by the 
next. Kansas Legislature, in the interest 
of the general welfare and of the future 
of our State.” 





Improved Dairy Sanitation 


“Is Shown in Latin Ameriéa 


[Continued from Page 5.]} 
and health, the survey pointed out. 

As soon as the larger companies @ 
Uruguay have made their new installa- 
tions and are selling milk under super- 
vised sanitary conditions the small dairy- 
men and milk producers will have to in- 
stall sanitary pavipenent to meet the re- 

irements of the consumers. It is be- 
lieved, according to the survey, that this 
class represents the best field for sales 

romotion work. The equipment needed, 
atoren’ will in most cases be for han- 
dling small quantities of milk and will 
tomprise such items as separators, clari- 
fiers, bottles, hand _ cappers, bottle 
‘washers, steaming and purifying equip- 
ment, smal! churns, cartons for butter 
and sundry items, it was: explained. 
The study pointed out-that despite the 
slignht to date in the handling of 
mn milk products in Mexico, it is 








iron, ete.), rare earths, insecticide chem- 
icals, etc.; (6) general organic com- 
pounds, including the alkaloids and their 
| salts; coal-tar crudes, intermediates, and 
finished coal-tar products; synthetic pho- 
chemicals, flavors, essential 
oils, perfymes, narcotics, pharmaceuti- 
cals, etc.; “plastics, such as the pyroxylin 
lastics, rubber substitutes, etc., includ- 
ing finished goods made by the establish- 
ments that make the plastic; formalde- 
hyde, glycerme, carbon products, ether, 
acetone, etc. 


An examination of the foregoing table 


chemical plants concentrated in a rela- 
tively small number of the 3,075 coun- 
ties in the country, but also that a small 
proportion of the counties contain the 
bulk of the establishments, 

This fact is made plainer by the fol- 
lowing table, in which counti having 
two or more establishments aré shown: 

Alabama, Jefferson, 2. 


3; San Diego, 2; San Francisco, 5, 
Colorado, Denver, 3.° 
Tilinois, Lake, 2. 
Iowa, Lee, 3. 
Maryland, Baltimore City, 6. ' 
Massachusetts, Essex, 2; Middlesex, 7; 
Suffolk, 3. - \ 
Michigan, Wayne, 7. - 
Missouri, St. Louis City, 9. 
New Jersey, Bergen, 9; Esex, 28; Hud- 


erset, 2; Union, 15. 
New York, Albany, 5; Erie, 7; Kings, 
20; New York, 4; Niagara, 20; Oneida, 


3; Westchester, 2.“ \ : 

Ohio, Cuyahoga, 8; Hamilton, 11; Lake, 
2; Summit, 3. 

Pennsylvania, Allegheny, 7; Blair, 2; 
Delaware, 4; Lehigh, 2; Montgomery, 2; 
Philadelphia, 14; Washington, 3; York, 2. 

Rhode Island, Providence, 7 

Tennessee, Hamilton, 3. 

Virginia, Norfolk, 2. 

Washington, King, 3; Pierce, 3. 

West Virginia, Kanawha, 6; Putnam, 3. 

Wisconsin, Milwaukee, 3. 


Of w practical use is such informa- 
tion to the manufacturing establishment 
selling to the chemical industry? First 
and foremost, it has been seen at a 
glance that there are more than 2,800 
counties in the United States in which 
no chemical plants are found, and in 
which it is therefore useless to look for 
business’from this industry. Next, as- 
suming that all chemical plants are a 
potential market for the goods that the 
manufacturer: has to sell, he can com- 





| believed that this country is on the even 
of considerable development along such 
lines and that fair sales of such equip- 
{ment can be expected during the next 
few years. 

The Guatemalan dairy industry has 
made little prostece and until regulations 
are established requiring pure milk there 
will be no marked improvement. At the 
present time, it was said, the single dairy 
which sells pasteurized milk seems ade- 
quate to supply the demand. 

Because the competition between 
European manufacturers and the gen- 
eral lack of familiarity with American 
equipment, few machinery houses ‘n 
Brazil. are interested in dealing with 
American manufacturers. However, it 
was explained, if the American manu- 
facturer were to study the possibilities 





he could prepare a plan of campaign and 
probably secure a good connection, Dairy 
conditions in other Latin American coun- 
tries afford similar possibilities; the sur- 





vey revealed. 


| considerably les 


ammonium and cyanogen compounds, | 


discloses the fact that not only are the: 


California, Atomedo 7s Seles Coste, 
2; Inyo, 2; Los Angeles, 7; San Bernardo, | the depression in which it bas operated 


son, 14; Middlesex, 16; Passaic, 7; Som-| 


2; Onondaga, 4; Queens, 12;. Rensselaer, | 


Total, 54 counties, 332 establishments. - 


pare the number of customers which he 
has in each county or in any particular 
county having such establishments with 
the number of establishments shown. 

From a study of the tables, he should 
also get a fairly clear understanding of 
the extent to which the chemical indus- 
try is concentrated’ geographically and 
of the fact that a large share of the 
business can be obtained in a relatively 
small number of counties. This is par- 
ticularly true when one remembers that 
in the above tables an establishment 
manufacturing $5,000 worth of chemi- 
cals in 1927 counts as a single establish- 
ment and appears as important as a 
mammoth factory producing thousands of 
dollars’ worth of chemicals a month. 

No information in regard to the size 
of the chemical industry, by counties or 
by industrial areas, has thus far been 
published by the Census Bureau, 
“Market Data Handbook” does, to be 
sure, contain statistics on the total value 
of manufacturing production and other 
pertinent figures, but these relate to the 
combined industries and not to indi- 
vidual industries. Moreover,~a great 


for the States, comprising statistics for 


'1927, together with comparable figures 
jfor 1925, 1923, 1921, and 1919; is avail- 
|able in a special report for the chemical 


industry, copies of which can be ob- 
tained from the Census Bureau without 
charge—while they last. 

The preliminary report for the chem- 
ical industry for 1929 will be pubkished 
by the Census Bureau within two or 
three weeks after all the chemical manu- 
facturers have filed their returns with 
the Bureau. This, report will also be 
~~ without charge, to those who ask 
or it, 





Dry Period Wal Curtail ‘4 
Buying in Richmond Area 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tobacco markets in South Carolina and 
border counties in North Carolina, but 
the usual increase at this season in the 
circulation ‘of Federal reserve notes: did 


|not occur between the middle of July 
. | and the middle of August. 

Reporting eiyhee banks are lending | 
than at the middle of| 
| August last year, but they have in- 


creased their investments in securities, 


lower this year. 


lower . price levels and generally de- 
pressed business this year, running about, 
10 per cent lower than debits last year. 
Commercial failures in the fifth district 


jin July were more numerous: than in 
lowest 


July last year, but showed the 
aggregate liabilities for any July in the 
past seven years. The fifth district in- 
solvency record in July was better than 
the national record in comparison with 
both June this year and July last year. 


Employment conditions showed no ma- 
terial change last month, unemployment 
continuing to be more extensive than at 
the same time a year ago. Construction 
under way in the fifth district is consid- 
erably less this Summer than a year 
ago, and both retail and wholesale trade 
in July was in smaller volume than in 
July, 1929. Coal production in July was 
below the output im July, 1929, and dur- 
ing the present calendar year coal con- 
sumption in all 
been less thaf in 1929. 


| Qne favorable factor in the coal situa- 


tion is a smallxeserve stock in the hands 
of consumers, 9nd any increase. in in- 


fdustrial activity will be quickly reflected 


in larger output at the mines. The tex- 
tile industry reports no progress out of 


for some time, but cotton consumption 
statistics seem to indicate that contii- 
tions in fifth district mills are not quite 
as bad as in some other textile centers. 


| Cotton consumption ‘in American mills 


and exports of cotton both fell off fur- 
ther in July, and were materially below 
the figures for July, 1929. 


cotton year beginning Aug. 1 this year 
| was much larger than the carryover last 
year, and the Pepartment of Agricul- 
ture’s first estimate of the 1930 crop in- 


bales, The outlook for tobacco growers 
is much like that for cotton farmers. 
| There was a record carryover of tobacco 
at the end of the 1929 season, and this 
year’s prospective yield for thé United 
States is yelatively large. 


‘High Wages Benefit 








mand for Goods 


[Continued from Page 2.] 

| duce the hours of labor per day and the 
number ef labor days per week. Only 
a few weeks ago the press w@rried nesice 
of a paper read by a high official of the 
National Education Association who as- 
serted that, considering the rapial in- 
creasing productiveness of \huntan Tabor 
consequent upon the application of im- 
proved machinery and the use-cf power, 
all the wants and necessities of mankind 
could, by the year 1960, be supplied by 
workers engaged for four hours each day 
and five days each week, and he then 








and decide the market to be worth while | woul 
jcondition and forerunner of progress. I 


stressed the obligation on the part of 
those responsible for the education of 
the people to devise plans b 
leisure thus afforded would be, or could 
be, utilized by those freed from unre- 
mitting toil for intellectual advancement 
or cultural pursuits, the effect of which 
would be still further to increase the 
power to produce, 


has much for which to be thankful when 
he considers. the terms and’ conditions 


satisfied. No rightly constituted person 
would wish him’ so/ Discontent is the 





am happy to Sow that there is in this 
country little cOneurrence in the senti- 
ment \“what was good enough for my 


‘father is good enough for me.” But let 


The: 


|deal of information in regard to this in-|' 
dustry for the country as a whole and 


major industries has|_ 


’ investments during the year the compa- 
The carryover of cotton into the new|nies would experience considerable diffi- 


dicated a total yield of over 14,000,000 | 


° o_< |eith a i 
To Public, Is Claina|tevs crv” Soe = hs 


Better Pay Said to Increase De-| ish from thg gain and loss exhibit the 


which the 


Altogether the laboring man of today 


under which his father worked. He isn’t) 


Reports Studied 


Deputy Michigan Commis- 
_ sioner Explains How Con- 
dition May Be Judged 
From Standard Forms! 





[Continued from Page 8.) 
claims, as the same is established by the 
case method; in other words, a liability 
is established for each loss, and the ag- 
gregate will be the amount of such 
claims. However, at the time of making 
the statement there might have been 
some fires which had not at that time 
been reported, so that the company sets 
forth an additional estimated loss, which, 
together with the reported losses, makes 
the liability as carried by the company. | 


In the case of casualty companies, it 


deeneeeeetsaeene eens, 


claims unpaid other than workmen’s 
compensation losses and liability losses, 
theré must be accumulated a reserve on 


schedule P basis for the liability and 


islature to permit the Commissioner of 
Insurance to set forth a reserve that is 
considered adequate for those types of 
coverage if schedule P does not accumu- 
late a sufficient reserve for such losses. 
To describe the conditions of schedule P 
to you in detail would not be.gf much 
benefit ynless there was before you the 
schedule, but should there be any of you 
that are extremely interested in the 
schedule, I would be pleased to run 
through this schedule with you at any 
time you could find it posible to call at 
the department at Lansing. 


Sometimes there are questions that de- 


that cannot be answered by referring to 
any of the figures given in the s:ate- 
ment, and to accommodate answers to 
the probable questions the annual state- 
ment form contains a page of questions 
known as general interrogatories. The 
quesions are searching and do reveal 
very essential information which is of 
importance in establishing the past oper- 
ations of the Company and gives infor- 
mation of value that prophesies to some 
extent the operation in the’ future. 

The statement also requires a com- 
plete disclosure of the extent of opera- 


pany is reporting. Schedules must be 


their deposits are higher, and their re-|¢°mpleted denoting the net risks written 
| discounts at the reserve bank are much 
Debits to individual 
| accounts figures show the influence of 


for each class of business done and the 
total thereof. Any premiums received 
from residents of the State for each 
class must also be shown and the losses 
paid and losses incurred in the particular 
State are adequately set forth in a sched= 
ule provided for such. 

From said schedules you are able to 
establish the average premium and the 
loss ratio within this State on a written 
basis. The premiums received in a par- 
ticular State are not always retained by 
the company writing the direct contract 
because the direct contract might be in 
|excess of: its desired net retention, and 
jpart of the risk is then assumed by 
other companies by virtue of reinsurance 
treaties. 

_ In order that the indentity of the re- 
insuring companies might be, established 
there is required to be filed in' support. 
of the schedule an additional report 
known as reinsurance schedule of Michi- 
gan business, which does set forth the 
amount of reinsurance premiums ceded 
or received from the various companies. 
he gain and loss exhibit gives a very | 
jcomplete summary of thé company’s 
jactivity, and from it a person can estab- 





|lish im a few moments’ time how” the 


company fared during the year of the 
statement. The underwriting exhibit 
contained in such schedule reveals the 
premiums earned during the year, losses 
incurred during the year, underwriting 
expenses incidental-- to such business, 
which together with other miscellaneous 
profit and loss items discloses the loss or 
gain from underwriting during the year. 

In numerous cases the companies ex- 
perience losses from underwriting, and 
if it were not for the usual gain from 


culty<in keeping their surplus intact. The 
gain and loss exhibit requires a complete 
disclosure as to their experience in in- 
vestments according, to class or kind, | 
and from it one cah réadily establish | 
i. this particular part of a company’s 
activity is going along. 

The miscellaneous exhibit of the gain 
and loss exhibit does definitely set forth 
the dividends declared to stockholders or 
policyholders during. the year, the in- 
crease or decrease in special reserve, 
which, together with the experience in 
underwriting and investment will denote 


In the fire company statement as well 
|as the casualty statement we can estab- 


per cént of losses incurred to premiums | 
earned, per cent of underwritings ex- 
pense to premiums earned, and per. cent 
of investment expense incurred to inter- | 
est and rents earned, as well as the per 
cent of total losses and expenses in- | 
curred and dividends declared to total} 
income earned. oo 

The last percentage is an important 
one, for if the-percentage is in excess of 
100 per cent it will automatically reveal 
that the company has experienced a Ge- 
crease in surplus during the year con- 
sidered by the statement. 


Changes in Status 
—of— 


State Banks 


Georgia: A. B. Mobley, Superintendent of 
Banks, has announced: Merchants & Me- 
chanies; Bank, Macon, closed. 

Towa: L. A, Andrew, Superintendent of 
Banks, has announced: arren County 
State Renk and Worth Savings Bank, both 
of Indanvia, closed. 


— 








— 





not the discontented despair, “for free- 
dom’s battle once beguyp transferred 
from bleeding sire to son, though often 
lost, is ever won.” . 

(The foregoing was delivered as a 


velop- regarding the company operations | 


tion within the State to which the com- | 


ank Supervision 


Value of Firearms Products 
Shows, Gain of 5.2 Per Cent 


Increase Reported by Census of Manufactures in Revolv- 
ers, Rifles and Shotguns Despite Smaller 





Number Compared to 1927 Output 





There was an increase in the value of |iast preceding census year. The 1929 
the pistols, rifles, and shotguns produced | production*is* made up as follows: Pis- 
le United States during 1929 com-|tols and revolvers, 224,768, valued at 
$4,572,123; 
despite the decrease.in the ntmber of | shotguns, 573,306, $8,625,744; accessories 


in t 
pared with the preceding. census of 1927, | $2,974,994; 


rifles, 


these firearms’ produced, according to a,| and parts, $1,180,056. 


statement issued by the Bureau of the | 


ine¢reased bot 
it was stated. 
in full text: 


The Bureau of the Census announces | with their parts /and accessories. 


The firearms industry, according to the 
Census, Sept. 2. The production of rifles | census classification, consists 


YEAMY 91085) 
Manufactures 


457,676, 


in the 
in number: and in value, | manufacture of unmounted firearms— 
The statement follows | that is; firearms which: are fired from) must be. located in the county in which 
the hand or from the shoulder—together|the primcipal place of business of the 

Com-|bank is situated, or it cannét be deducted 





Fees 


[linois Restricts 
Tax Deduction on 


Bank Real Estate 


Attormey General Says Only 
Property in County That 
Holds Principal Place of 
Business 1s Exempt 

State of Illinois: 


Springfield, Sept. 4. 
Real estate owned by a bank in Illinois 


that, according,to data collected in the | mercial establishments only are classi-|in arriving at the value of the bank 
Census of Manufactures taken in 1930,| fied in the firearms industry, mo data|shares for the purposes of taxation, ac- 


the total value of shipments or deliv-|h 
eries of firearms by establishments 
engaged primarily in the manufacture of 


ing been collected from Government|cording to a recent letter from the At- 
blishments. 


The statistics for 1929 are summarized |the State’s Attorney at Monticello, Rob- 


torney General, Oscar E. Carlstrom, to 


these commodities in 3929 amounted to jin the following table, with comparative |ert P. Shonkwiler. Real estate taken as 


$17,352,916. 
increase of 


Son CD TEVISION. 
Table 1.—Summary for the industry, 1929 and 1927: 


Ratio (per cent) of cost “of “materials, ete., to value of 
products atiteerd-c kam tO PEs tices. “mele Caer MED 





*Per cent not computed when base is less than 100. 


compensation of losses. The schedules ¥ ' 1920 
= f establishments ..........-cescaecs @coeeeers 21 
are very extensive, and the information | Number o 38 
to be ‘set forth therein goes back several | {Wage carers (average far the year) «---0+-- cso go J oGeet 
years, which ig necessary in order to ¢Cost of materials, fuel and purchased electric current $4,117,099 
arrive at the lidbility for these types of |}Products, total value .............ceeeee eee een eeee + $21,970,367 
losses, as there are numerous factors te Firearms ~...:.....5+ d Pied Mata dev acco quips combh UN Cee 
consider, Other. wraednets > 0s oc a ccdetseenseceseweeseene4 $4,617,451 

The Michigan insurance laws were | $Value added by manufacture: 

modified at the | ; f th MOM ‘a. » datibdsictahs eae Ss obs obey BE $17,853,268 
i a ¢ last session of the leg- Per wage earner ... ; $2,611 


18.7 


y and subject 


$7,933,639 
135,047,555 
$19,452,372 
$16,499,157 
$2,953,215 


$14,404,817 
$29350 


Baws 


f 
9 
2 
4 
9 
1 


Oo 


This figure répresents an | figures for 1927. Detailed product. sta- re for loans and that held under 
: . : : 9 5.2 per cent as compared | tistics are given in Table 2. The figures 
is quite different, for im addition to the | with $16,499,157 reported for 1927, the/for 1929 are preliminar 


st agreement may not be deducted, 
ei Carlstrom’s letter follows in full - 
ext; 


Dear Sir: I have your communication 


Pet of the 2nd instant in which you state 
Inc.|that your local Board of Reviéw has in- 
+|quired as to whether or not a bank in 
11.5|your county which owns ng _ banking 
16,1)/house maay properly claim a deduction 


from its capital stock on land deeded to 
it which said bank holds for resale. You 
further ask whether or mot said bank 
may properly deduct from its capital 
stock the value of real estate held in the 
form of trust deeds or by way of con- 
tract, the said land being held as a means 


.. (of safety and security on a loan, 


Interpretation of Statute ‘ 
Replying permit me to say that sec- 


+Not including salaried employes. The average number of wage earners is based|tion 35 of the Revenue Act, the samé be- 


exceeds the number that would have been fequired for the work performed if all had Hurd’ 
been continuously employed throughout the year, because of the fact that manufacturers urd's 


This average somewhat 


ing. paragraph 39 of chapter 120, Smith- 
Tllinois Revised Statutes 1929, - 


report the numbers employed on or about the fifteenth day of each month, as shown |Page 2373, provides in part as follows: 


by the pay rolls, usually taking no account of the possibility that some or all of the 


The stockholders.of every kind of ifcor- 


wage earners may have been on part time or for some other reason may not actually|porated bank located within this State, 
have worked the entire week. Thus in seme cases the mumber reported for a given|whether such bank has been organized un- 


: the numbers reported for the several months of the year. 


| month exceeds the average for that month. 


der'the banking law of this State, or of the 


¢Manufacturers’ profits cannot be calculated from the census figures because no| United States, shall be assessed and taxed 
data are collected for certain expense items, such as interest on investment, rent,, Upon the value of their shares of stock 


| depreciation, taxes, insurance and advertising. 


strictly comparable. 


4 1929 


Firearms made in all industries ...... ase. 
Made in the firearms industry .......... ...$17/352,916 
Made as secondary products in othe® in- 
GONIOS. 6.5. dT ce Se wet cbicn vette able 2 
Pistols and revolvers: * 
Number , 


* 





224,768 





Labor Day address at a picnic of the 





“Rig Four” railway brotherh » at 


H avre, M ont.) ’ 


|_ Value ....see0- $2,974,994 
| Rifles: 
DOMES: 5SoW.n 4 cio tin vg bate Uaeees 457,676 
WEE. icickanewsses eoeeees. $4,572,123 
Shotguns: 
PEWUROE + vaendonssin cv ce ey baederedsscebewe sis 573,306 
WTI 5 5 .\ag et iae, 6 bate sale. ks cious 4 esthi seis weds ee 
Accessories and parts, value ........+eeeee-0. $1,180,055 





*Not yet available. 











* 
Guaaene in public utility 
investment securities, we are 
closely identified with utility com- 
panies operating in 31 states and 
comprising one of the largest and 
most progressive groups in the 
United States. 
These companies, or the com, 
panies they control, serve over 
5,137,500 customers in 6,766 
commuhities with electricity, gas, 
or transportation. Among them 


are: 


MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES 
COMPANY 


INSULL UTILITY 
INVESTMENTS, ING. 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON 
COMPANY 


MIDLAND UNITED COMPANY 


THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT 
AND COKE COMPANY 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


CORPORATION SECURITIES 
CO. OF CHICAGO 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC POWER 
COMPANY 


SEABOARIS PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMPANY 


NEW ENGLAND. PUBLIC 
SERVICE COMPANY 


NORTH, AMERICAN LIGHT & 
POWER COMPANY 













































































* 


«< B 
Our Monthly Savings Plan is 
available to those who wish to 
invest dut of income. Call at our 
nearest office, or write. 
















8Value of products less cost of materials, fupl and purgbased électric current. 


Table 2.—Firearms—Production; by class, number and value, 1929 and 1927: 
Per Cent cf|such bank, the fair cash walue of the real 


1927 
$16,889,356 
$16,499,157 


390,198 
- 


229,068 
$2,893,952 


415,621 
$4,436,131 


622,686 
$8,422,731 
$1,136,541 


Somplete figures will be given in the final report. 


The Time to Diversify 


wat better time than now to carry out 
the sound practice of diversification of 
investments? And what better opportunitay 
for diversification than through safe public 
utility investment securities ? 


When considering diversification, look to 
us for counsel on public utility investments. 


Public utility securities prowide many diver~ 
sification factors. The widespread properties 
and thevaried services offer excellentbalance. 
The records for long, experienced manage- 
ment are as enviable as the records for con- 
sistent earnings. Diversification joins safety 
and yield to complete a triumvirate of 
- sound investment. 


Send for our list of offerings 
yielding 6% and more 
UrTiLiry SECURITIES 
CoMPA NY 
230 SO. LA SALLE ST. « CHICAGO 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND RICHIMOND , MINNEAPOLIS 
LOUISVILLE 
MILWAUKEE 


SAN FRANCISCO! « 


therein, im the county, town, district, vil- 


: : : : lage or city where such bank or banking 
fThe cost of mill or shop supplies was included in the cost of materials, etc., for Ko « 
1927, but not in the corresponding figure for 1929. These twe items are therefore not|Sclation is located and not elsewhere, 


whether such stockholders reasjde in such 
place or not. The value of such shares 
jof stock for the purpose of taxation, shall 
be ascertained by deducting fron? the value 
of all the shares of the capital stock of 


estate ‘owned by such bank or banking as- 


Decrease (—)|sociatidm, situated in the county in wh 


such bank or banking association is lo- 
cated, as determined by the assessor.* * *” 
You will note from the above that only 
real estate owned by the bank and situ- 
ated im the county in which the principal 
place of business of said bank is | 
may be deducted in arriving at the value 
of the shares of stock for taxation, Real 
estate owned as securities or under trust 
agreement should not enter into the com- 
jputatiom of the value of the shares in 
the hamds of the owner, as the statute 
only applies to real estate owned out- 
right by the bank, 
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| Changes in Gasoline Tax Laws 
Under Recent Legislation + + 


! Problems af 





Exemption and Refunds and. % 


Distribution of Revenues to Local Officials’ 


Are Cited as Greatest Irritants 
By BEULAH BAILEY : 


Librarian, Department of Taxation and Finance, State of New York : 


INCE ‘AUGUST, 1929, every State 

in the Union has been ‘collecting 

a gasoline tax and the rates are, 
it is hoped, more or less Stabilized. 
Pennsylyania, on July ‘1, 1930, reduced 
the tax from four cents to three cents, 
but that was an automatic change. in 
accordance with a 1929 law. Next year 
a similar atitomatic change will take 
,place in Kansas when-on July 1, 1931, 
the threeecent rate becomes two, and in 
1933 in Montana, when the five-cent 
rate becomes three. 

Idaho increased the rate from four 
cents to five cents, effective Mar. 1, 
1930. New Jersey will increase theirs 
from two cents to three if a $100,000,- 
000 bond plan for public improvements 
is passed by the people at the Novem- 
ber election. { 

In Canada the tax was increased to 
five cents in Manitoba, British Colum- 
bia and Saskatchewan, thus making a 
five-cent tax universal in Canada. This 
tax is on the imperial gallon. 

In the United States there are 3 
States with a six-cent tax, 9 with a five, 
18 with a four, 10 with a three, and 7 
with a two. Utah still proclaims its 
individuality with a three and one-half 
cent tax. 

There is rather a curious provision 
in the laws of two States. Arkansas 
provides that in cities on the State line 
the tax rate on gasoline sold by the 
dealers on the Arkansas side for imme- 
diate use therein shall be at_the*rate 
of the adjoining State if that rate is 

, less than Arkansas. 

In Wisconsin, a dealer selling gaso- 
line in border cities or towns in com- 
petition with gasoline in an adjoining 
State may claim a refund or difference 
between the Wisconsin tax and the tax 
in the adjoining State. 


A 


It has been found to be true in the 
case of most taxes that when the rate 
increases the yield decreases. With 
the gasoline tax evasion has not been a 
serious problem. . I& 1928, according to 

\ figures in the World Almanac, the yield 

was $305,000,000; in 1929, according ‘to 
the Burgmu of Public Roads, it was 
$431,000,000, an increase of -$125,000,- 
000. ‘The average rate increased one- 
half cent. 
and in 1929, 3.36. The average rate for 
1930 is 3.77. 

If the Diesel engine burning crude 
oil comes into common use, there will 
of necessity have to be many changes 
in the law. There are five States that 
in their laws specify that the tax is on 
“gasoline” ‘alone and four more on 
“gasoline and its distillates.” Several 
States specifically exempt crude oil. 

The statutes and courts, however, 
usually do keep abreast of the times. 
Five States have held that “aerodiesel” 
fuel is taxable when used as a substi- 
tute for gasoline. These States are 
Idaho, Florida, Maine, Oregon and 

. Washington. Idaho this year redefined 
the basis of the tax to be any product 
used in internal combustion engines as 
fuel for their operation. 

During the last few years much at- 
tention has been paid to the question 
of evaporation and wastage. The ear- 
liest gasoline laws did not take this 
physical fact into consideration. This 
year Kentucky and North Carolina both 
allow 1. per cent of the’ volume for 
evaporation and leakage. This makes 
16 States that now make such allow- 
ance, the amount varying from 1 per 
cent to 4 per cent of gallonage. Four 
States allow for evaporation by deduct- 











Extension Work 
as Carried on 


by Colleges, » Bicen 


Chief of Service Di- 
vision, Federal Office 
of Education 


1 NEARLY every State of ‘the Union 

institutions of higher learning give 
class work outside of their own walls. 
During 1928-1929, 291 colleges and uni- 
versities offered such classes, which 
were attended by more than 250,000 
students. 

An individual desiring to take work 
in one of these extension classes should 
discover through his local public-school 
department or through ‘the public 
library what courses are given in that 
vicinity. If there are no such classes, 
he should ask the college or university 
of his choice to organize such a class 
and furnish an instructor, and it is 
likely that this will be done, provided 
a group of 10 or more persons can be 
found who desire to study the same 
subject. 

Some of the strong points of exten- 
sion work by means of classes aré as 
follows: (1) The personal guidance and 
help of the instructor; (2) the advan- 
tages resulting from soup discussion; 
(3) the opportunity offered for practice 
in self-expression and}the art of con- 
versation; (4) advantages of a definite 
class period. 


. 


In 1928 it was 3.27 cents: 


ing from 1 per cent to 3 per cent. of 
the amount of tax. The Minnesota 
courts have held that in determining 
refunds this.3 per cent allowance for 
evaporation must be taken ifito censid- 
eration. : 

Another innovation is an allowance 
of a certain per cent of the tax to cover 
the. cost of collection. Kentucky this 
year gives a 1 per cent-allowance.. New 
York allows 1 per cent under a 1929 
law and. IHinois and Pennsylvania. 2 
per cent. Te 

' The gasoline tax has always been the 
most, economical tax to collect and the 


- easiest. There are only eight States 
* that do notrequire dealers to have 


either a license or a certificate. Six- 
teen States require bonds. 

At a speciaj session in December, 
1929, Tennessee amended the law so as 
to require retail dealers in gasoline: to 
procure permits for purchases in car- 
load lots. , 

A 

Kentucky, for the first time, requires 
a bond of all distributors. ‘The amount 
of the bond is based on the estimated 
sales, to be determined by the Tax Com- 
mission. This year, Louisiana gave 
dealers. the privilege of filing a-‘bond 
not to exceed 510,000 in lieu of imme- 
diate payment of the tax. 

Louisiana has also"ncreased the pen- 
alty from 2 per cent of the amount.of 
the tax to 20 per cent of the amount of 
the tax. If the tax and penalties are 
not paid, the property may attached 
and the place closed. , : 

In New York State the ofiginal 1929 
law prescribed a penalty for thé failure 
to file a return but none for the failure 
to pay the tax. A 1930 law rectifies 
this. The penalty is 5 per cent of the 
amount of the tax plus 1 per tent of 
such amount for each month, or frac- 
tion of a month of delay after the first 
month. The Tax Commission has the 
right to remit all or any part of: this 
penalty if they see fit. 

The original law was also amended 
in regard to the determination of the 
tax in case the distributor fails to file 
his return. An application for certio- 
rari must be made within 30 days after 
the Department has determined the tax. 
This order will not be granted unless 
not. only the amount of the tax and the 
penalties is first deposited with the 
Commission by the applicant but also 
sufficient securities are given by him 
to cover expenses in case he ‘loses. ' 

: There are two features of the gaso- 
line tax which at present are the great- 
est irritants, exemptions and refunds 
to the administrator and distribution 
to the local officials. 

Last year there were 10 States that 
permitted no exemptions or refunds at 
all, and 6 more that provided for com- 
plete exemption only in case of gasoline 
sold for exportation. The only change 
in this statement made by 1930 legisla- 
tion is’ the transfering *of Louisiana 
from the first group to the second. A 
1930 Louisiana law exempts gasoline 
manufactured, intended or imported 
into the State for export. South Caro- 
lina makes more‘definite the exemption 
from the motor fuel tax of crude pe- 
troleum, residum 9r smudge oil, crude 
oil, fuel oi] and kerosene. 


PY 


The Attorney General of California - 


held in an opinion of Aug. 18 that the 
tax may be refunded when the fuel is 
destroyed by fire, the State being en- 
titled to the tax upon the theory that 
the. gasoline is used in motor vehicles 
operated upon the public. highways. 
The question came up in Florida as to 
gasoline uged in airplanes, flying be- 
tween interstate terminals. ..The Attor- 
ney General held that gasoline pur- 
chased in Florida and used in airplanes 
is taxable, but that ga8oline bought 
outside of Florida, imported and stored 
for use in airplanes which are em- 
ployed in interstate and foreign trips 
is not taxable. 

In many States, the localities are 
looking with longing eyes upon this 
ever-increasing gasoline tax revenue. 
At present 24 States retain it all. Vir- 
ginia made a change in their distribu- 
tion, effective Jan. 1, 1931. 

The 1 per cent increase in Idaho has 
been mentioned before. This is to be 
placed in a fund to be known as the 
“State highway treasury note redemp- 
tion fund,” and will be used to pay the 
principal and interest on $1,000,000 of 
Treasury notes to be issued Jan. 1, 1931. 
The additional one cent gasoline tax 
cannot be répealed so long as any of 
these notes are’ unpaid. 

Wyoming has decided that the tax on 
gasoline used for aviation isto be used 
for municipal: air fields. 

In Illinois the last four test cases in- 
volving the unconstitutional. gasoline 
tax law of 1927 have been dismissed. 
This releases to the State and to the 
counties over $6,000,000 for road build- 
ing purposes. 

The gasoline tax has experienced un- 
rivaled popularity for 11 years. In 
fact, it has made taxation popular. The 
highways are such a tangible evidence 
of money well spent. But even if the 
gasoline tax has never had any opposi- 
tion that does not say that it never 
shall have if the rates become too high. 
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Social Welfare—(P 1--c 5) (P 3--c f) 

(P 8-sc 5). (P 12--c.5). 

State Legislation—(P 12--c 1). 
State Taxation—(P 7--c 4, 7) 

(P Al--e 7) (P 12--¢ 1). 
Tariff—(P 1--c 4) (P.5--e 7). 
Taxation—(P 7--c 1, 3). 

Textile Industry—(P 5--c 2). 
Tobacco Industry—(P 3--c 3). 
Topical Survey—(P 4--c 2). 
Transportation—(P 9--c 1, 2, 5, 6). 
Veterans—(P 1--c 2) (P 3--c 4). 
Weather—(P 1--c 5, 6). 

Wild Life—(P 4--e 4). 

Workmen’s Compensation—(P 6--c 6). 





- Picking Fruits at Proper Time 


as Factor in Determining Sales Price 


. Changes in Orchard Crops Which Help to Determine 
Proper Maturity Outlined by Idaho Director of Plant Industry 


By M. L. DEAN \ 
Director, Bureau of Plant Industry, State of Idaho 


proper maturity for picking de- 

eiduous fruits is, in many ways 
one of the most important problems 
which confront growers and dealers of 
Idaho fruits. 

The fruit is produced 2,500 miles 
from market, and, if exported 5,000 
miles, the carrying quality of the préd- 
uct and its ability to withstand the 
various conditions to which itis ‘ex- 


T's DETERMINATION of the 


. posed must constitute a primary con- 


sideration in determining when to pick 
the crop. 

It must be delivered into the market 
in such d condition that it will .reach 
the consumer, carrying maximum qual- 
ity. A permanent deciduous fruit in- 
dustry can be built only upon satisfied 
customers. “Appearance” and. “quale 
ity” of the fruit, together with proper 
grading, and attractiveness of con- 
tainer, must be such when_it reaches 
the retail market that it will appeal to 
the consumer. 

Two salient points in determining 
the proper time for pickiag prunes, or 
any other perishable fruit, are, first, 
when should the-fruit be picked to se- 
cure the best carrying quality, and sec- 
ond, when it should be picked so as to 
develop the |highest degree -of edible 
quality. 

To aid in. maturity determination it 
is essential that the various changes as 
they ripen be understood. The ripen- 
eing process of fruits is a combination 

‘of a number of changes which usually 
happen together or may go on more or 
less independently. 

For different kinds of fruits the 
changes vary to a great degree when 
the fixing of a standard for quality is 
undertaken. Among the outstanding 
changés in most deciduous fruits as 
they approach picking maturity are: 
Increase: in ‘size; change in color; 
change in skin condition which results 
in greater resistance to moisture evap- 
oration; increase in’sugar content; de- 
crease in acidity; ease of picking; soft- 
ening of the texture of the fruit. 

As. prunes or apples near maturity 
they increase in size nfore rapidly than 

‘ during, any other period of growth. 
This may vary according to the load 
upon the tree, supply of moisture,. fer- 
tility of ‘the soil and other factors. 
Therefore, the general condition of the 
orchard must be considered when de- 
términing the. proper harvesting ma- 
turity of the fruit. 

Other attributes being equal, tonnage 
increase is very marked. In the experi- 
mental. work being conducted coopera- 
tively by the horticultural division of 
the Upiversity of Idaho and the State 
Depaftment of Agriculture, it was 
clearly shown that the increase .in 
prune tonnage for three years was suffi- 
cient to, offset the expense of harvest- 
ing. The actual increase‘ based upon 
three years’ ‘investigation was shown 
to be’ 3.1/3 per cent per week. Not only 
the total tonnage:is increased, but each 
individual fruit increases ip size. 

With most ‘deciduous fruit, color 
changing is an important factor in de- 
termining -maturity. It is a valuable 
index’to the proper picking time. At 
present it is a practical basis to be con- 
sidered in determining the. proper time 
for removal from the tree. Color de- 
velopment is«retarded in: proportion to 
the density of the oes and the shad- 
ing of. the fruit it, hence the fruit 

upon thejouter portions of the tree will 

k ‘*@ 


show a stronger color than in the inte- 
rior of the tree. 

The change in skin condition as the 
fruit approaches maturity is one of the 
factors which should be carefully 
studied in deterfhining the proper har- 
vesting period. As the fruit matures 
the pores close, locking the natural 
“oils of flavor” into the fruit and they 
are sealed there by nature’s preserva- 
tive, the bloom of the fruit. This is 
nature’s protection against evaporation 
or wasting of the essential elements of 


“flavor., 


, The bloom develops with some apples 
in such quantities that the fruit has a 
wax coating. If this coating is removed 
it encourages wilting and seriously in- 
jures its keeping quality. This is pro- 
portionateély true’ with all fruit, hence 
careful handling after picking is an 
important attribute to good carriage 
and helps to keep the fruit in the most 
desirable condition when it reaches the 
consumer. 

, The sugar content of the prune and 
its.increase should be considered. The 
report of the investigational work 
which has been done for the past three 
years shows that the proper basis of 
sugar content in Idaho prunes at the 
beginning of harvest time for the best 
keeping condition, development of edi- 


ble quality and carrying ability, seems _ 


to be about 16 per cent. The acid con- 
tent should be about .9 per cent at the 
beginning of the harvest. 

The feport shows that the normal in- 
crease of the sugar content was about 
two-tenths of 1 per cent per day. The 
sugar content shows an increase only 
in proportion to the percentage of de- 
crease of acidity. Atual sugar does’ 
not increase: in the fruit, but as~the 
acid decreases it intensifies the sugar 
content. 

Ease of picking is one of the most 
marked indicators of maturity, espe- 
cially with the pear. Regardless of any 
other condition when a pear is inverted 
and the union between the stem and 
fruit, Spur separates the pear should 
be picked and then handled according 
to the edible season of the fruit. 

; Prunes should be carefully watched 
in this respect. Softening of the frult 
shold always be carefully considered: 
To. aid in the deterniination of the soft- 
ening of the texture, the use of ‘the 
pressure tester is becoming a recog- 
nized method. Standards of pressure 
are being fixed for the various fruits. 

The: work done with the prunes up to 
date .shows that -the pressure test 
ranging from 9 to 12 pounds or an aver- 
age of 10 to 11 pounds seemed to show 
best results, The test made shows a 
decrease in pressure of about .4° per 
cent per pound per day. 

In some States fruit has been picked 
at various stages of maturity and fol- 
lowed to destination in order that con- 
dition and maturity development may 
be studied and best determined by the 
condition in the ae markets. / 

Maximum quality is becoming more 
and more. a barometer of price fixing. 
The grower .or shipper who places that 
largest percéntage of quality in. his 
package is the man who will develop a 
desirable demand for his product and 
with it command maximum prices. 

Mature, high quality fruit is always 
first.in demand. Immature fruit of poor 
quality may sell at some price, but as 
someone has said, “You may fool a part 
of thé people some ofthe time, but you 


cannot fool al] of them all of the time.” , 
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| Encouraging Useful Activities | 


as Part of Child Training + + 





- Formation of ‘Proper Habits of Thinking, 


Feeling and Acting During 


* ; 


Infantile Period 


Discussed by Federal Specialist 





By FRANCES C. ROTHERT 
Kederal Children’s Bureau 


should be a place where children 

feel free and happy. The object 
should never be to suppress (push 
down) a child but to educate (lead 
out). In this sense, his education be- 
gins long before he goes to school, and 
its value is in the growth and unfold- 
ing of his mind and his body. The.im- 
portance of educating the child’s body 
as well as his mind is sometimes over- 
looked. This. does not mean only giv- 
ing him food to eat and clothes to wear. 
He must be taught to use his. muscles 
and. senses in. such complicated and 
skilled movements as those used in 
walking, in speaking, and in writing if 
his mind is to be trained properly. 

The child should learn,so far as pos- 
sible by doing. He should be guided 
away. from harm by encouraging useful 
activity. It is surprising how early 
children can be taught by doing. A lit- 
tle boy two and one-half years was 
given a beautifully illustrated book of 
Mother Goose rhymes. Wisely, his 
mother and father did not put it away 
till he was older, but they showed him 
how carefully the pages . should be 
turned and how gently he: must treat 
them. Two months later, though the 
book had been used almost daily, not 
a page was torn. ' 

It is diffictlt in handling a child 
neither to hold him back nor to. push 
him too fast. One of the. hardest 
things for the parents is to leva child 
do things for himself at his own pace. 
It takes time and patience to sit by 
and let the three-year-old try to lace 
his own shoes, but he is learning a new 
and complicated act and he needs 
plenty. of time to do it correctly. A 
child should not be hurried when he is 
learning; nor should he be forced into 
prolonged effort when he is tired. 

A 


“You lace that shoe, and I’ll lace this 
one” may be a good plan for the be- 
ginner. A child should not be called 
slow nor spoken to sharply about his 
mistakes. 

Habit is a tendency to repeat what 
has been done before. It is a way of 
behaving, that once established, is 
easily. followed. Habits are learned, 
not inherited. Once learned, they are 
great time savers. A child learns’ to 


A S FAR AS POSSIBLE, the home 


pull on a coat, to button and unbutton , 


his clothes, to use a fork by trying and 
trying again. 

An adult does hundreds of ‘compli- 
cated acts without thought or attention, 
making use of habits learned in child- 
hood. Think of the time saved éach 
day because adults can wash and eat, 
sew, typewrite, or handle tools’ almost 
automatically. 

Many people think of habits only as 
ways of acting and forget the more im- 
portant habits of thinking and feeling. 
Children not only learn the habit of 
getting into, their clothes, but learn to 
like.certain colors and to dislike a dirty 
dress or a torn stocking. So they de- 
velop these habits which are called 
“good taste” ‘or ‘“‘neatness” or “dainti- 
ness.” \ 

Teaching a child to do habitually and 
without conscious effort the things 
which make for good health is one of 
the first duties of parents. The health 
habits have to do with the fundamental 
daily activities of the child—eating, 
sleeping, playing,’ eliminating, and 
keeping the body clean and suitably 
clothed. Most of these habits should 
be learned in the first three or four 
years of life. Once learned they may 
last-a lifetime. 

A child may be forced into doing 
something once, but he will not do it 
again ‘of his own accord unless he has 
some pleasure or satisfaction out of it. 
Acts that are associated with or fol- 
lowed by unpleasant feelings we all 


tend to avoid in the future,. repeating 
only the ones associated with pleasant 
feelings. For this reason rewards may 
be’ useful at certain times when the 
child has ‘done something that you wish 
him to repeat—and~ punishment at 
other times when he has done some- 
thing that you do not wish him to do 
again. ; 

Punishment ‘has ' disagreeable. asso- 
ciations and only teaches children not 
to do things. Suppose:a small: child re- 
fuses to eat carrots and is spanked and 
then forced to eat them. Carrots and 
spankings will be forever linked in his 
mind, and a permanent dislike for car- 
rots will probably result. It may be 
said that he was spanked for refusing 
them. Very true, but hé.is too young 
to grasp these finer: points, and more- 
over, the matter is beyond his control. 
When he sees carrots-a feeling of -un- 
pleasantness es him. 


As adults we often realize that. dis- 
likes arise through unpleasaht assecia- 
tions. ‘One person says, “I hate ealla 
lilies, they always remind. me of fu- 
nerals”; another, “I love sweet laven- 
der, I never smell: it without thinking 
of my grandmother’s linen chest”; and 
another, “I don’t know why I dislike the 
taste of clove except that I remember 
tasting it first when I had a toothache 
asa child.” . 

Many other likes and dislikes have 
similar foundations that have been for-+ 
gotten. So at all ages habits are en- 
couraged when they are linked ‘with 
something pleasant and discouraged 
when -likened with something’ unpleas- 
ant. A favorite degsert, coming as 
soon as the dinner plate is empty, helps 
more in getting children: into the habit 
of eating what is set before them than 
do threats of punishment. 

Praise given to a child because toys 
are neatly put away or hands washed 
before dinner is likely to encourage 
habits of order and cleanliness, since 
even very little children get pleasure 
out of words of praise or smiles of ap- 
proval. i 

Behavior that will become objection- 
able if. persisted in,.such as throwing 
things. on the floor or talking baby talk, 
should nevér meet with signs of ap- 
proval, however amusing it may be. 
Such habits’ as asking questions or 
touching things may «be. trying but 
should not be discouraged too severely 
since in the end they may lead to the 
child’s acquiring much ‘valuable infor- 
mation and skill. 


Most adults have found by experi- 
ence that they are healthier, happier, 
and less easily tired if their lives are 
regular. Need for sleep and need for 
food recur at regular intervals, and 
also the need for elimination of wastes. 
But how often adults complain because 


their -hours for sleeping or for eating . 


have been disturbed. 
makes for fiscomfort and a. sense of ill 
health. hat is-true of adults is very 
much more true of children. 

A definite daily, plan or schedule, ad- 
justed to individual needs followed con- 
scientiously, will prove great. saver 
of* the mother’s time. : Children who 


Irregularity 


\_ live by the clock aré almost always 


ready for bath, meals, and bed. when 
the time comes. They seldom. fuss or 
cry or argue about what they are ex- 
pected to do. ‘ 

In planning a routine fo¥ the young 
child the family life should be consid- 
ered, for it is not desirable to upset the 
plans of the family more than is neces- 
sary for the health of the children. 


Certain things, however, are of abso 


lute importance, such as' the daytime 
nap period, out-of-door play, regular 
mealtimes, and early bed hours. A reg- 
ular schedule will benefit. the family -in 
the end. , 





Safeguarding Independent Bank 
Suggested Amendments to Wisconsin Law 
By WALTER J. KOHLER 


Governor, State of Wisconsin 


Tt IS THE responsibility of the State 
to foster independent banks to the 
fullest practicable extent. - 

Banks should be protected from be- 
coming involved through unsound. or 
excessive loans, and close supervision 
on the part of directors’ and officers 
must be assured. ‘ 

Some banks have failed because 
their manggement was not fully in- 
formed as tod the soundness of their 
loans, their overhead or cost of opera- 
tion, their ratio of expense to ‘in- 
come, and other factors affecting their 
finances. ; 

Legislation should be passed contain- 
ing the following provisions: Directors 
meet at least 12 times a year instead 
of only 4 times as now; an executive 
or loan. committee must meet weekly 
or oftener to pass on all loans; the 
qualifications of a director must_in- 
clude*ownership of an unpledged stock 


interest of at least $500 par value; any 
director absent: for three consecutive 


meetings except by reason of illness or , 


absence from city will be automatically 
dropped from the board. 

nder the present law the powers of 
the State Commissioner of Banking 
are extremely limited and legislation 


\should b@ passed giving him more au- 


thority. 

It would also seenm highly desirable 
that there be created, either by volun- 
tary action or by legislative authority, 
regional clearing houses in various 
parts of the State to aid the smaller 


, Independent banks to. attain greater 


efficiency. 

In helping to build up Wisconsin's 
independent, banking system it is the 
duty of the State not only to support 
and strengthen the banks, ‘but ‘also to 
safeguard and. protect the investing 
and depositing public. 
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